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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD     OF     EDUCATION. 


The  Board  of  Education,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which 
prescribes  their  duties,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  Fourteenth  Annual  Report. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  6,  1850, 
the  sum  of  $ 2000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  persons  to  aid  the  Secretary  in  his 
action  in  the  towns  and  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  after  the  passage  of  this  re- 
solve, six  gentlemen,  known  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  and  of  experience  in  the  kind  of  action 
which  was  thought  desirable,  were  chosen  by  the  Board  to  act 
for  various  but  short  periods  of  time.  They  were  instructed 
to  confine  their  labors  principally  to  those  parts  of  the  State 
which  had  been  least  frequently  or  never  previously  visited  by 
any  agent  of  the  Board,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  kindling 
or  increasing,  by  means  of  lectures,  addresses,  conversation, 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  in  other  ways,  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  in  what  relates  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  Common  Schools.  One  of  them  was  employed  in  the 
towns  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  ;  two,  in  the  middle 
and  western  counties ;  one,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  middle 
counties  ;  one,  in  Plymouth  and  the  adjacent  counties  ;  while  a 
sixth,  a  member  of  the  Board,  consented  to  visit  several  of  the 
islands  and  some  of  the  scattered  towns  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.    All  are  believed  to  have  performed  the  duties 
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assigned  them  with  fidelity  and  success ;  but  as  the  sum 
granted  would  not  allow  the  employment  of  so  large  a  number 
of  agents  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  or  hold  out  to 
them  an  inducement  to  relinquish- their  usual  pursuits,  it  was 
thought  best  to  assign  to  two  of  the  number,  whose  action  had 
been  very  favorably  received,  and  who  were  in  situations 
which  left  them  at  liberty  to  continue  their  labors,  a  definite 
field  of  labor,  to  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  the  means  placed 
at  our  disposal  permitted. 

Fully  persuaded  that  the  seeds  of  intellect  are  as  thickly 
sown  among  the  population  of  the  smaller  and  more  scattered 
towns  as  among  the  richest  and  most  populous,  and  that  the 
moderate  but  independent  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  these  towns  are  as  well  suited,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  any  people  have  ever  been,  to  form  a  hardy,  resolute, 
intelligent,  manly  and  well-principled  character,  the  Board  have 
felt  anxious  that  a  system  should  be  introduced  into  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  schools  in  these  towns,  whereby  all  the  most 
important  advantages  of  schools  of  the  highest  grade  might  be 
secured,  without  additional  expense,  to  all  the  children.  To 
this  end,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  towns  should  return, 
wherever  it  can  be  done,  to  that  primitive,  republican  state,  in 
which  all  the  schools  belong  equally  to  all  the  town  ;  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  that  several  contiguous  districts  should 
form  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining,  at  some  central 
point,  a  school  of  a  high  grade  for  all  the  more  advanced 
scholars  in  all  the  associated  districts.  To  do  something 
towards  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  and  others  analo- 
gous, the  labors  of  one  of  the  agents  have  been  especially 
directed,  and,  considering  the  time  during  which  he  has  been 
employed,  with  very  encouraging  success. 

The  other  agent  was  employed  in  awakening  the  people,  in 
some  towns  which  had  not  often  been  visited  by  the  Secretary. 
to  the  importance  of  taking  a  more  immediate  personal  inter- 
est in  the  schools  for  their  children. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  action  of  these  agents,  the  Board 
would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and 
.they  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
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the  views  which  he  has  presented  upon  the  subordination  and 
classification  of  schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Twelve  different  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  and 
attended  by  the  Secretary,  in  as  many  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  State.  By  an  improved  organization,  and  by  the 
use  of  somewhat  permanent  teachers  for  the  more  important 
branches  in  which  instruction  was  given,  these  Institutes  have 
been  made  to  act  with,  it  is  believed,  very  beneficial  effects, 
upon  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  has  been  reached 
in  any  former  year.  The  Board  continue  to  think  very  highly 
of  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  well  managed  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  would  respectfully  urge  the  continuance  of  the 
means  necessary  for  their  support. 

Not  less  than  1750  individuals,  nearly  all  of  them  actual 
teachers  in  the  Common  Schools,  have  this  year  been  members 
of  the  Institutes ;  very  much  larger  numbers  have  listened  to 
the  lectures  and  course  of  instruction  given  at  them ;  and  the 
testimony  is  abundant  and  uniform  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  schools  of  the  influence  thus  exerted. 

But  the  most  important  organ  for  the  advancement  of  the 
teachers  and  with  them  of  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  most  prolific  of  hopeful  results,  is  the  Normal  Schools ; 
and  to  these  the  Board  have  continued  to  give  their  especial 
attention. 

The  citizens  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State  have  reason-, 
to  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  what  they  have  done  in. 
regard  to  the  building,  furnishing,  warming  and  ventilating  of, 
schoolhouses,  and  they  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  their  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  in  many  of  the  sister  states.  These 
improvements  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  still  more  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  which  the  people  take  in  their  schools. 
But  they  are  external.  They  do  not  directly  touch  the  most 
essential  interests  of  the  schools ;  the  education  of  the  teachers, 
is  the  important  thing.  Nearly  all  the  evils  complained  of  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools  will  diminish,  and  finally 
almost  disappear,  under  the  influence  of  highly  qualified  teach- 
ers.     The  greatest   of  them,  irregularity   of   attendance  and 
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truancy,  can  be  removed  in  no  other  way.  They  may  be  les- 
sened, but  cannot  be  prevented,  by  enactments.  The  remedy 
in  each  school  is  a  good  teacher,  one  who  knows  how  to  inter- 
est his  pupils,  and  make  them  feel  that  absence  from  school  is 
an  absolute  personal  loss,  and  who  knows  how  to  win  the 
affections,  so  as  to  make  his  pupils  earnestly  desire  to  do  what 
he  wishes. 

The  better  education  of  teachers  then,  in  whatever  may 
render  them  more  able  to  teach  and  more  powerful  to  influence, 
is  the  object  which,  most  of  all,  the  Board  desire  to  keep  in 
view  ;  and  the  most  efficient  agency  for  this  object  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  is  the  Normal  School.  They  refer,  with 
satisfaction,  to  the  several  reports,  which  they  herewith  sub- 
mit, upon  the  condition  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

It  was  expected  that  the  numbers  in  these  schools  would  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  length  of  time 
required  to  be  spent  at  them.  In  this  expectation  the  Board 
have  been  agreeably  disappointed,  the  attendance  not  having 
been  less  than  in  any  former  year. 

Still,  notwithstanding  what  has  yet  been  done  by  these 
schools,  and  by  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  schools ; 
and  there  is  danger  lest,  to  meet  this  demand,  persons  super- 
ficially instructed  shall  be  sent  out  as  teachers  from  the  Normal 
Schools.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  elevate  the  standard  in  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils  of 
the  Normal  Schools  come,  and  in  the  Normal  Schools  them- 
selves, the  Board  deem  it  advisable  to  make  the  requisitions 
for  admission  higher ;  and,  to  render  the  annual  examinations 
for  the  classes  within  the  Normal  Schools  more  minute,  more 
thorough,  and  more  extended  than  heretofore,  they  propose  to 
have  them  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  these  schools 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  distinguished  teachers  in 
other  institutions  in  the  State,  and  to  make  their  true  character 
and  condition  better  and  more  extensively  known  to  the  citi- 
zens. Such  examinations  would,  they  believe,  operate  as  a 
healthful  stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and,  if  made 
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publicly,  might  lead  to  more  thorough  and  effective  examina- 
tions in  the  other  schools  in  the  State. 

The  house  for  the  Normal  School  at  West  Newton  is  situated 
in  such  immediate  proximity  to  the  Worcester  Railroad,  that  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  at  all  seasons  seriously  interrupted 
by  the  noise ;  and,  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  windows  are  required  to  be  open,  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time  are  very  considerable.  The  school  also,  in 
consequence  of  its  rapid  increase,  is  now  but  poorly  accommo- 
dated, although  the  house,  when  placed  not  many  years  ago 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  was  considered  very  ample.  It  is 
therefore  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Board  should  have  the 
means  of  erecting  a  more  commodious  house,  in  a  more  retired 
and  quiet  situation.  For  the  present  building,  the  school  was 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  gentleman  who  is  willing  to 
consent  to  its  being  disposed  of  for  some  other  use,  provided 
the  benefit  he  intended  to  confer  upon  the  school  may  be  still 
enjoyed  by  it.  The  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  well  situated  for 
the  purposes  of  business,  and  likely  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Landholders  in  the  neighborhood  have  expressed  a  generous 
and  liberal  disposition  towards  the  school,  and  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  a  desirable  lot  could  be  obtained  on  favorable  terms. 
Remembering  that  this  was  the  earliest  Normal  School  in 
America  ;  that,  being  near  the  seat  of  government  and  the  centre 
of  population  of  the  State,  and  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  and  with  the  west,  it  is  frequently 
visited  by  strangers  who  come  to  examine  the  Massachusetts 
School  System,  we  confidently  hope  that  the  Legislature  will 
consent  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  will  enable  the 
Board  to  erect  a  building  which  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  creditable  to  the  State  and  worthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  erected.  We  should  be  glad  to  point  it 
out  to  the  visiter  as  a  building  which,  in  structure,  arrange- 
ment, furniture  and  apparatus,  might  be  regarded  as  a  model, 
and  placed  in  a  situation  the  choice  of  which  should  not  seem 
to  have  been  left  to  accident  or  necessity. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report  the  Board  made  known  to  the 
Legislature  some  regulations  recently  made  in  regard  to  the 
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studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  Normal  Schools.  Among  the 
advanced  studies,  they  proposed  to  include  "  so  much  of  chem- 
istry as  relates  to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  growth 
of  plants  and  animals."  So  much  instruction  in  chemistry 
as  this  was  thought  desirable  to  be  given,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture,  that  the  teachers; 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  may  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  science  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  most  essential  and  important  of  all  the  arts.  To  pro- 
vide the  means  of  giving  instruction  in  this  subject  by  lectures 
and  experiments,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  view  of  the  Board,  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  Schools 
should  be  somewhat  increased. 

By  the  law  of  April,  1837,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  "  make  a  detailed  report  of  their  doings,  with  such  observa- 
tions as  their  experience  and  reflection  might  suggest  upon 
the  condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extend- 
ing it."  In  obedience  to  this  requisition,  the  Board  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  a  subject  of 
a  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  bnt  one  which  they  cannot  but 
consider  of  very  great  importance. 

So  long  as  large  numbers  of  children  are  known  to  be  grow- 
ing up  in  igntr&nce,  and  so  long  as  many  children  and  youth 
are  found  among  the  criminals  convicted  by  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, so  long  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  great  work  of  educat- 
ing our  population  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  The 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  have  recently  come  into  the  State, 
and  who  do  not  usually  feel  the  solicitude  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  that  is  natural  to  those  who  have  been 
always  living  under  our  free  institutions,  would  seem  to  render 
necessary  measures  different,  perhaps,  from  any  which  have 
been  heretofore  used,  as  they  must  meet  cases  which  have  not 
before  occurred.  While  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  have  been  executed,  it  seems  only  just  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  these  laws,  now  bind- 
ing upon  manufacturing  establishments  only,  should  not,  in 
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their  spirit,  be  extended  to  all  persons  and  corporations  what- 
soever, so  that  measures  may  be  devised  to  secure  to  all  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  all  others  who  are  growing  up 
without  instruction,  some  of  the  advantages  of  our  system  of 
school  education.  Many  children,  it  is  feared,  are  now  so  em- 
ployed, especially  in  the  large  cities,  that  they  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  the  instruction  which  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  State  are  intended  to  furnish. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  solicited  to 
this  subject,  and  with  it  to  another  intimately  connected  with 
it,  the  importance  of  withdrawing  from  places  of  temptation 
and  exposure,  and  gathering  into  schools,  children  who  now, 
from  having  none  to  care  for  them,  or  none  who  value  the 
advantages  of  early  education,  are  suffered  to  run  at  large,  and 
are  growing  up  to  be  depredators,  or  at  least  burdens,  upon 
society. 

After  having  experienced,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  fixed  office  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  schools,  one  at  which  every  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  sure  of  finding,  during  the  business 
hours  of  every  day,  an  officer  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  and  able  and  ready  to  give  him  any 
information  he  may  need  in  regard  to  them,  and  where  all 
public  documents  relating  to  them  may  be  consulted,  the  Board 
have  only  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Some  arrangement  of  this  kind  had  indeed  become  impera- 
tively necessary.  Nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  Secretary  is 
employed  in  attending  Institutes,  in  visiting  the  Normal  and 
other  schools,  in  cooperating  with  the  other  agents  of  the 
Board,  in  giving  lectures,  in  preparing  his  own  report,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  indispensable  business,  which  keeps  him 
necessarily  absent  from  the  office  of  his  department  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  The  clerk  of  the  secretary,  who  is  also  as- 
sistant librarian,  finds  constant  employment,  during  office  hours, 
in  attending  to  persons  who  call  on  business  relating  to  the  de- 
partment, and  to  those  who  come  to  consult  the  State  Library ; 
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so  that  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Abstracts  of  the  School 
Returns,  much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  and  the  care 
of  the  printing  must  be  done  at  other  than  office  hours.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  great  amount  of  business  which 
now  devolves  upon,  and  occupies  the  whole  time  of,  this  able 
and  laborious  officer,  could  have  been,  as  it  formerly  was,  well 
and  faithfully  performed  by  the  unassisted  Secretary. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1850,  the  School 

Fund  amounted  to       ...  $958,921  19 

Having  been  increased,  during  the   year. 

by  the  sum  of 74,580  45 

Of  this  fund,  the  sum  of  218,559  73 

consists  of  land  notes  not  productive, 

leaving  the  sum  of  .         .         .  740,361  46 

productive,  and  so  invested  as  to  yield  about  $40,000  for  distri- 
bution among  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  school  fund,  it  thus  appears,  has  very  nearly  reached 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  act  of  1834,  by  which  it  was  established. 

The  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  wise  and 
economical  use  of  this  fund,  are  everywhere  manifest  in  all 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  hitherto  man- 
aged, the  fund  has  been  productive  of  unmixed  good.  The 
danger  incident  to  a  large  fund  for  the  benefit  of  schools  is, 
that  the  people,  relying  upon  this  fund,  shall  neglect  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  in  consequence 
of  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taxing  themselves. 
But  no  evil  of  this  kind  has  yet  come  near  us.  During  the 
year  1850,  162  cities  and  towns  have  raised  more  than  twice 
the  sum  required  by  law  to  entitle  them  to  their  portion  of  the 
school  fund.  All  the  towns  except  five  have  raised  more,  and 
the  greater  part  much  more  than  the  required  sum  ;  two  only 
have  raised  just  the  required  sum,  and  only  two,  out  of  321 
cities  and  towns,  have  fallen  below  that  sum.  A  single  town 
has  made  no  return.  The  average  of  all  the  sums  raised  in 
the  several  towns  and  cities,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  nearly  three  times  the  sum  required 
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by  law.  Thrice  the  sum  required  by  law  would  be  $>4  50  for 
each  child.  The  aggregate  actually  raised  is  $4  42  for  each. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  effect  of  this  bounty  of  the  State  has 
been  most  beneficent,  and  nothing  but  beneficent,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  sums  voluntarily  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools.  In  view  of  the  benefits  thus  accruing  to  the  great 
interest  of  which  they  have  charge,  the  Board  cannot  but  look 
with  favor  upon  a  proposition  which  promises  to  enhance  and 
prolong  these  benefits,  by  widening  the  limit  within  which 
the  school  fund  is  now  prospectively  confined. 

And  this  provision  they  deem  the  more  important,  as  the 
time  may  come  when  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  from  a 
moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  which,  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes  are  now  drawn,  shall  cease  to  be  productive. 

The  charges  made  upon  these  proceeds  during  the  past  year 
have  been — 


The  grant  made  to  Amherst  College,  . 

For  the  Normal  Schools,     . 

For  Teachers'  Institutes,     . 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association 

County  Teachers'  Association, 

School  District  Libraries,     . 

Salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 

Salary  of  Clerk  and  Assistant  Librarian, 

Agents  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Education. . 

Incidental  expenses  of  the  Secretary,  . 

Expenses  of  the  office, 

Expenses    of  the  Annual  Reports   of   the 

Board  and  Secretary, 
Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 


.   $5,000 

00 

7,500 

00 

3,050 

00 

150 

00 

550 

00 

320 

00 

1,600 

00 

1,266 

67 

1,008 

33 

224 

49 

157 

30 

664  29 

3,930 

73 

246 

80 

$25,668 

61 

In  their  last  Annual  Report  the  Board  had  the  pleasure  of 
acknowledging  a  munificent  bequest  from  the  late  Henry 
Todd,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
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the  Normal  Schools.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1850,  Thomas  P. 
Cashing,  Esq.,  executor  of  Mr.  Todd,  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  amount  of  that 
bequest,  the  sum  of  $  10,797  72. 

As  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  donor  to 
have  the  whole  interest  of  his  bequest  appropriated  so  as  to  be 
a  clear  addition  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Board  pro- 
pose to  use  the  interest  of  Mr.  Todd's  bequest  in  providing  for 
stated  annual  examinations  of  these  schools,  and  in  such  other 
ways  as  may  seem  best  for  their  advancement  and  immediate 
usefulness. 

GEO.  N.  BRIGGS, 
JOHN   REED, 
S.  C.  PHILLIPS, 
H.  B.  HOOKER, 
THOS.  KINNICUTT, 
EMERSON   DAVIS, 
JOHN   A.  BOLLES. 
G.  B.  EMERSON, 
MARK   HOPKINS, 
EDWARD  OTHEMAN. 

Boston.  Dec.  12th,  1850. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visiters  of  the  West  Netoton  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  committee  of  visiters  of  this  school  respectfully  submit 
this  their  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  this  school  had  recent- 
ly been  put  under  the  charge  of  a  new  principal,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Stearns.  The  committee  are  happy  to  report  that,  after  more 
than  a  year's  trial,  they  find  the  school  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion in  regard  both  to  the  numbers  and  the  improvement  of 
the  pupils  ;  that  the  principal  has,  in  their  opinion,  justified 
the  high  recommendations  with  which  he  came  into  the  em- 
ployment of  this  Board,  and  has  given  us  reason  to  hope  for 
him  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honorable  success  at  the  head 
of  this  institution. 

During  the  year,  Miss  E.  N.  Lincoln,  the  first  assistant,  after 
a  long  connection  with  the  school,  having  throughout  the 
whole  of  it  discharged  her  duties  in  a  most  faithful  and  cred- 
itable manner,  has  resigned  her  office.  The  committee  take 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  her  val- 
uable services  and  of  her  fidelity  and  capacity  in  the  situation 
she  has  filled. 

The  committee  had  no  hesitation  in  selecting  for  her  suc- 
cessor, Miss  Pennel,  who  was  before  an  assistant  in  the  school, 
and  had  acquired,  while  in  that  situation,  and  in  that  of  assist- 
ant at  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher.  Miss  Crocker  and  Miss  Whittemore  are  the  other  per- 
manent assistants,  with  whose  services  the  committee  have 
reason  to  be  fully  satisfied. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school, 
during  the  year,  is  132.  The  greatest  number  at  any  time, 
102  ;  the  least,  70.  The  average  age  at  entrance  was  18 
years.  The  number  of  towns  represented  is  45.  Hampshire 
County  sends  one  pupil ;  Worcester,  two ;  Barnstable,  two  ; 
Nantucket,  two ;  Franklin,  three  ;  Plymouth,  three  ;  Essex, 
six ;  Norfolk,  fifteen  ;  Middlesex,  thirty ;  and  Suffolk,  fifty- 
seven.  Eleven  pupils  are  from  other  states :  from  Rhode 
Island,  one  :  Maine,  three ;  Vermont,  three ;  New  Hampshire, 
four. 
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Of  the  parents  of  these  pupils,  23  are  farmers.  21  merchants, 
S  carpenters,  4  shipmasters,  3  clergymen,  3  custom-house  offi- 
cers, 3  superintendents  of  railroads,  2  physicians,  2  editors ;  29 
are  widows ;  5  pupils  are  orphans ; — and  the  pursuits  of  the 
remainder  are  distributed  among  almost  all  the  occupations 
known  in  our  community. 

Fifty-five  young  ladies  have  graduated,  after  having  honora- 
bly completed  the  term  prescribed  for  pupils  at  this  institution. 

Two  classes  have  been  received  during  the  year.  For  the 
first,  fifty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, and  forty-seven  were  received.  The  average  age  of 
this  class,  at  entrance,  was  18£  years.  For  the  second  class, 
forty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  thirty-seven 
were  admitted.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  remained 
at  the  school  for  a  longer  time  than  that  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  school,  is  44.  The  number  pledged  to  a  three  years' 
course  is  12. 

Besides  the  usual  studies,  the  pupils  have  had  the  benefit  of 
twenty-one  lectures  on  educational  and  scientific  subjects, 
which  have  been  delivered  gratuitously  to  the  school,  by  gen- 
tlemen eminent  in  their  various  departments. 

In  regard  to  the  model  school  connected  with  this  institution, 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  make  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  principal,  made  at  the  close  of  the  term,  in  December. 

He  says : — "  By  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  of  Newton,  and  the  principal  of  this  institution,  on 
the  7th  of  December  last,  the  grammar  school  of  the  district 
became  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School,  as  its  model 
department.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  district  fur- 
nishes schoolroom,  &c,  and  one  permanent  male  teacher,  ap- 
proved by  both  parties,  and  allow  such  addition  to  their  number, 
by  pupils  from  abroad,  on  a  small  tuition,  as  circumstances  jus- 
tify. The  State  Normal  School  furnishes  a  portion  of  appara- 
tus, &c,  and  two  assistant  teachers,  each  to  observe  one  week 
previous  to  teaching,  and  to  teach  two  weeks  under  constant 
supervision.  The  number  of  young  ladies  who  have  been  thus 
employed,  during  the  year,  is  35  ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
for  the  year,  in  the  model  school,  is  125  ;  the  number  from 
abroad,  50 ;  the  average  age  of  the  pupils,  14  years. 
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"  By  an  additional  agreement  between  the  same  parties,  the 
primary  school  of  this  village  became  also  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  May  1,  1850.  Since  this  time,  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  this  school  have  mainly  devolved 
upon  pupils  of  this  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  per- 
manent teacher  of  the  grammar  department.  Teachers  have 
been  furnished  on  the  same  principle  as  to  the  other  school. 
The  number  of  teachers  furnished  to  the  primary  school,  is  22; 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  75,  and  their  average  age,  7 
years. 

"  The  model  school  has  continued  under  its  former  perma- 
nent teacher,  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
as  a  successful  educator,  and  who  is  worthy  of  great  commen- 
dation for  the  earnestness  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  both  of  the  district  and  of  this 
institution.  It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  of  the  model  school, 
that  its  efficiency  has  been  continually  increasing,  and  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge  of  it,  it  has  already  a 
rank  considerably  above  the  average  of  schools  of  the  same 
grade  elsewhere. 

"  It  was  expected  that  the  arrangement  with  the  primary  de- 
partment would  be  a  temporary  one,  each  party  reserving  the 
right  to  give  it  up  at  any  lime.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  town,  and  of  the  permanent  teacher  of  the 
model  school,  as  it  is  my  own,  that  the  experiment  has  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  that  the  general  character  of  the 
school  has  essentially  improved.  It  is,  however,  our  opinion, 
that  a  still  better  arrangement  may  now  be  properly  made  for 
it,  by  giving  it  one  permanent  female  teacher,  and  an  assistant 
from  this  school." 

On  another  topic,  the  principal  says  in  his  report — "  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  without  a  single  exception,  the  132  pupils  at  the 
school,  this  year,  have  had  not  only  an  honest  and  steady  pur- 
pose to  become  teachers,  but  have  a  strong  desire  to  do  good  in 
this  most  excellent  way. 

<(  Of  the  fifty-five  graduates,  which  includes  those  who  leave 
us  to-day,  the  greater  portion  are  already  engaged  in  the  work; 
several  have  places  secured,  which  they  are  expecting  to  occupy 
3 
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in  a  few  days ;  several  more  continue  yet  longer  here,  and  a 
small  number  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  teach." 

The  committee  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that  notwith- 
standing the  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing, by  which  no  pupil,  "  except  those  of  more  than  ordinary 
experience  and  attainments,  can  be  received  into  this  school  for 
a  less  period  than  four  consecutive  terms,"  and  the  further  reg- 
ulation restricting  examinations  for  admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  two  instead  of  three  terms  in  the  year,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  not  diminished ;  a  result  which  shows  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Two  examinations  of  this  school  have  been  made  by  the 
committee,  during  the  year — one  in  April,  and  one  in  Decem- 
ber— both  of  which,  conducted  in  a  manner  which  precluded 
the  idea  of  special  preparation  for  the  occasion,  were  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  committee  having  ordered,  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
house,  one  of  Mr.  Chilson's  furnaces,  were  informed,  when 
they  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  it,  that  the 
bill  was  cancelled  ;  Mr.  Chilson  desiring  in  this  way  to  express 
the  interest  he  felt  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  committee 
desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  this  gratuity,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  for 
improvements  in  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  private 
houses,  churches,  and  schools. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  the  schoolhouse  at  West  Newton  is  not  capacious  enough 
to  accommodate  well  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  Its  ar- 
rangements, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  originally 
designed  for  other  purposes,  are  not  adapted  in  the  best  manner 
to  the  wants  of  a  school  of  this  character.  It  is,  moreover, 
unfortunately  situated  very  near  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  the  cars  of  which  are  passing  nearly  every  hour  in 
the  day,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Your  committee  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  this  subject 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  at  its  ap- 
proaching session,  and  that  that  body,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
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accustomed  and  wise  liberality  towards  these  schools,  will 
make  provision  for  a  more  commodious  and  better  located 
building. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  KINNICUTT,  Chairman. 
Boston,  December  13,  1850. 


Report  of  the  Visiters  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge- 
water. 

The  visiters  of  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School  report : — 

That  at  the  first  term  of  the  normal  year,  seventeen  pupils 
entered ;  and  during  that  term  the  whole  number  was  fifty- 
nine. 

At  the  second  term,  thirty-one  entered ;  during  which  term 
the  whole  number  was  seventy- two. 

At  the  third  term,  ending  Nov.  12,  twenty-five  entered ;  and 
the  whole  number  during  that  term  was  seventy-nine. 

The  whole  number  received  during  the  year  was  seventy- 
three.  Fifteen  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  of  the 
graduating  class  left  the  school  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  are  all  engaged  for 
the  winter  schools.  Of  the  young  ladies,  some  are  teaching 
now,  and  all  intend  to  take  schools  as  they  have  opportunity. 

The  visiters  have  repeated  their  attendance  upon  the  school, 
at  different  times  during  the  year,  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 
They  have  witnessed,  with  great  pleasure,  the  enlightened  zeal 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  principal  and  his  assistants  have 
done  their  work,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  evident  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  training  of  the  pupils  has  been  conducted. 
They  regard  this  school  as  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  as  doing 
a  most  important  service  in  regard  to  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

S.  C.  PHILLTPS, 
H.  B.  HOOKER. 
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Report  of  the  Visiters  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished, by  requiring  those  who  enter  to  remain  three  terms 
instead  of  two.  The  whole  number  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember, 1850,  was  119;  the  whole  number  for  the  year  pre- 
vious was  148.  It  was  expected  the  number  would  be  reduced, 
and  in  fact  it  seemed  necessary  it  should  be  ;  for  the  schoolroom 
had  become  crowded.  By  prolonging  the  time  of  continuance, 
those  who  go  out  from  the  school  hereafter  will  be  better  qual- 
ified for  their  work. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils,  the  last  term,  was  22  years. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  had  taught  more  or  less.  Two  have 
attended,  the  last  year,  who  have  taught  twenty  terms  each  ; 
and  a  large  number  that  have  taught  from  five  to  ten  terms. 

The  wages  of  teachers  have  very  much  increased  within  three 
years.  Several  young  men  are  receiving  $40  per  month,  and 
board  themselves,  instead  of  $25  and  $'i0 ;  and  several  young 
ladies  are  receiving  $3.50  per  week,  and  board,  instead  of  $2. 

The  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  been  from  the  following 
counties  : — From  Berkshire,  18  ;  from  Hampden,  41 ;  from 
Hampshire,  12;  from  Franklin,  15;  from  Worcester,  15;  from 
Middlesex,  5  ;  from  Essex,  2 ;  from  Norfolk,  3 ;  from  Bristol, 
1 ;  from  other  states,  7. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Rowe,  the  principal,  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Beck- 
with,  a  graduate  of  college,  and  Miss  J.  E.  Avery.  The  instruc- 
tion is  thorough  and  accurate,  and  the  discipline  good. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  school,  the  last  year,  has  been 
31,  and  the  number  of  females,  88. 

The  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  redeemed  their 
pledge  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  as 
great  a  proportion  of  them  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  are 
excellent  teachers. 

E.  DAVIS, 
M.  HOPKINS, 

Westfield,  December,  1850. 


Visiters. 
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FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,— 

Gentlemen ; — 

In  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit my  Annual  Report.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  generally 
manifest  an  increasing  regard  for  our  inestimable  system  of 
Common  School  education.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  to  the  whole  community,  that  our  Public  Free  Schools 
are  destined  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  all  the  great 
interests  of  society.  The  expression  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  tendencies  of  popular  education  among  us,  is  heard 
only  in  the  language  of  eulogy.  Our  danger  now  lies,  not  so 
much  in  any  opposition  that  may  arise  against  the  system,  as 
from  a  feeling  of  complacency  in  it  as  it  is,  and  from  inadequate 
effort  put  forth  in  its  support.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  capabil- 
ities have  yet  been  brought  out,  while  the  hindrances  and  em- 
barrassments which  clog  its  operations  are  numerous.  To  point 
out  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  and  to  exhibit  them  fre- 
quently in  contrast,  is  as  conducive  to  the  public  good  as  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  duties  of  my  office.  If  it  can  be  made  evi- 
dent to  the  common  mind,  that  there  are  faults  and  defects  un 
necessarily  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system,  or 
that  a  much  higher  degree  of  success  is  easily  attainable,  strong 
hands  will  be  ready  for  the  work,  and  they  will  never  be  taken 
from  it  till  these  faults  shall  be  removed,  and  that  success  at- 
tained. That  there  are  evils  and  imperfections  in  the  present 
state  of  our  Common  Schools  to  be  obviated,  is  a  point  not  dif- 
ficult to  be  made  out. 

There  is  in  one  part  of  the  community  a  lamentable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  whole  subject  of  education.  Those  who  belong  to 
it  are  yet  to  be  reached  by  some  influence  which  shall  arouse 
them  from  their  slumbers  and  dispel  their  ignorance.  Educa- 
tional papers  and  books  they  will  not  read.     They  must  be 
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visited  at  their  homes,  and  attracted  to  those  public  meetings 
which  are  held  for  their  benefit.  As  a  consequence  of  this  in- 
difference, inadequate  appropriations  are  made  for  the  support 
of  schools.  Some,  comparing  the  schools  of  the  present  day,  in 
respect  to  expense,  with  those  in  which  they  and  their  fathers 
were  educated,  and  not  seeing  the  necessity  of  the  increased 
expense  required  to  sustain  schools  of  an  elevated  character, 
object  to  additional  appropriations.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  larger  portion  of  the  substantial  tax-payers  in  the 
towns  are  ready  to  appropriate  a  liberal  amount  for  purposes 
of  education.  Yet  a  few  men  of  selfish  principles  and 
aims,  and  of  extensive  influence,  by  forming  a  combination 
with  the  ignorant  or  indifferent,  and  persuading  them  that  the 
school  money  is  lavishly  expended  for  useless  purposes,  are  able 
to  make  formidable  resistance  to  any  liberal  proposition  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools.  These  false 
notions  need  to  be  publicly  combated  and  exploded,  in  order 
that  the  common  people,  who  are  voting  blindly  against  the 
free  education  of  their  own  children,  may  be  delivered  from 
their  fatal  error,  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  parental  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  the  districted  towns,  there  are  inequalities  in  the  various 
districts,  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  education  furnished 
at  the  public  expense,  which  ought  not  to  exist.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  inconveniences  incident  to  the  district  system.  It 
was  not  without  due  consideration  that  my  predecessor,  in  his 
Tenth  Report,  said :  "  I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing 
towns  to  divide  themselves  into  districts,  the  most  unfortunate 
law,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  ever  enacted  in  the 
State."  The  justness  of  the  above  observation  is  illustrated  ev- 
ery day  by  the  evils  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
public  attention  from  every  quarter. 

In  the  supervision  and  visitation  of  the  Public  Schools  there 
are  defects,  growing  partly  out  of  the  manner  in  which  school 
committees  are  constituted,  and  partly  out  of  the  difficulties 
they  experience  in  discharging  their  duties,  arising  often 
from  peculiar  causes,  which  nothing  but  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society  will  remove.     Whether  seme  mod- 
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ification  of  the  present  arrangement  which  shall  secure  more 
efficient  supervision  be  not  desirable,  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  subject  of  the  selection  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
Public  Schools,  is  one  of  increasing  importance  and  difficulty. 
The  number  of  persons  competent  to  examine  them  is  so  few, 
— the  labor  of  examining  numerous  series  of  books  on  all  the 
branches  taught  in  the  schools,  is  so  great, — the  sensitiveness 
of  the  people  to  frequent  changes  is  so  keen, — and  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  book  agents  and  publishers  is  worked  with 
such  amazing  power,  that  committees  stand  aghast,  and  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  from  one  end  to  another,  is  ringing 
with  complaint.  Abuses  and  impositions  of  the  most  flagrant 
character  are  of  daily  occurrence.  A  more  efficient  power 
needs  to  be  created ;  and  men,  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
subject,  and  who  shall  be  independent  of  authors,  publishing- 
houses,  and  agents,  need  to  be  appointed  for  this  special 
work. 

On  the  paucity  of  well-trained  teachers, — the  laxity  and  ir- 
regularity which  prevail  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  them, — 
the  low  rate  of  compensation,  and  frequent  removals,  much  has 
already  been  said,  but  not  enough  to  produce  the  proper  effect. 
With  respect  to  the  evil  first  named,  the  remedy  must  be  the 
work  of  time.  A  new  class  of  teachers  cannot  be  created  in  a 
day.  The  other  evils  admit  of  a  speedier  cure.  If  intelligent 
and  practical  men,  in  all  our  towns  and  villages,  would  stand 
up  in  public  and  reason  the  matter  out  before  the  people,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  these  vital  parts  of  the  Common 
School  system  would  be  brought  into  a  much  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition. 

The  non-attendance  of  a  part  of  those  children  for  whose 
benefit  the  Public  Schools  are  especially  intended,  particularly 
the  children  of  foreigners  in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  is  assuming  a  fearful  importance ;  and  it  will  not  be 
safe  long  to  delay  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  avert 
the  impending  danger. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  those  who  belong  to  the  schools 
is  still  a  subject  of  complaint  in  very  many  of  the  reports  of 
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the  school  committees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  which  are  repeated  on  this  subject, 
from  year  to  year,  and  take  into  earnest  consideration  the  coun- 
sels and  recommendations  contained  in  the  reports  above-men- 
tioned. Some  degree  of  irregularity  will,  of  course,  always 
exist.  The  absences,  here  complained  of,  however,  are  those 
which  are  wholly  unnecessary  and  inexcusable. 

The  faults  committed  by  parents  in  neglecting  to  visit  and 
encourage  the  schools,  and  to  awaken  in  their  own  children 
a  love  of  knowledge,  in  allowing  them  to  grow  up  without  the 
restraints  of  proper  discipline,  and  in  officiously  interfering,  at 
times,  with  the  regular  discipline  of  the  schools,  would,  of 
themselves,  furnish  ample  scope  for  an  instructive  volume. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  root  of  many  of  the  worst  evils  with 
which  committees  and  teachers  have  to  contend. 

I  must  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  bare  men- 
tion of  these  topics,  and  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  another, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  a  part  of  them,  and  which, 
at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  most  deserving  attention,  viz. : 

THE    GRADATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools,  would  be  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
teacher's  labors,  without  any  increase  of  expense.  Every  good 
teacher  attaches  importance  to  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  pu- 
pils in  classes  according  to  age  and  proficiency.  But  in  most 
of  our  district  schools  the  diversity  in  these  respects  is  so  great 
that  classes  can  be  but  imperfectly  formed.  The  object  of 
gradation  is  to  classify  the  schools  themselves,  placing  the 
young  children  in  one,  those  of  maturer  age  in  another,  and, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  those  of  an  intermediate  age  in  a 
third.  If  there  be  children  enough  in  one  neighborhood  to 
constitute  three  schools,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  division  be  made  perpendicularly,  cutting  through 
these  three  strata,  and  putting  some  of  all  ages  into  each 
school ;  or  horizontally,  separating  the  older  and  the  younger 
from  each  other,  and  placing  them  in  different  schools.  In  the 
one  case,  the  formation  of  large  and  regular  classes  will  be  out 
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of  the  question ;  in  the  other,  it  will  be  practicable  and  easy. 
In  the  one,  only  a  few  individuals  can  be  instructed  simulta- 
neously ;  in  the  other,  many  times  the  same  number  can  be 
advantageously  instructed  together.  With  the  same  teachers, 
by  one  arrangement  there  might  be  three  first-rate  schools ;  by 
the  other,  there  cannot  be  any  but  very  ordinary  schools.  The 
expense  of  instruction  given  to  an  individual  in  the  two  cases, 
is  widely  different.  If  we  reckon  the  teacher's  wages  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  two  recitations  a  day  for 
a  single  pupil,  which  should  occupy  a  half  an  hour  at  each 
time,  would  cost  the  district  twenty-five  cents.  If  the  same 
scholar  were  in  a  class  of  four,  his  two  recitations  a  day  would 
cost  six  cents  and  a  quarter.  In  a  class  of  sixteen,  it  would 
cost  but  about  a  cent  and  a  half.  Or,  to  take  another  view,  if 
the  time  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  so  distributed  that  each 
member  of  the  school  should  receive  just  his  proportion,  the 
one  who  should  belong  to  a  class  of  sixteen  might,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  members,  have  thirty  minutes  each  half 
day ;  the  one  who  should  belong  to  a  class  of  four,  seven  min- 
utes and  a  half,  while  the  pupil  who  should  belong  to  no  class, 
would  have  less  than  two  minutes  of  the  teacher's  time.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  superior  economy  of  those  schools  whose 
pupils  are  arranged  in  convenient  classes,  over  that  of  schools 
in  which  only  a  few  pupils  can  be  associated  in  the  same  class- 
In  schools  properly  graded,  classes  consisting  of  twenty  persons 
can  be  as  well  instructed  as  an  individual  could  be  in  the  same 
time.  In  the  common  district  school,  either  one  part  must  re- 
ceive a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention,  and  the  remain- 
der suffer  from  neglect,  or  all  must  be  taught  in  that  hurried 
and  superficial  manner  which  is  of  but  little  value.  Nor  is  it 
the  mere  want  of  time  that,  in  this  case,  interferes  with  true 
economy.  The  difficulty  of  governing,  no  less  than  of  teach- 
ing, a  district  school,  increases  with  the  number  of  classes. 
The  want  of  regular  employment,  with  but  short  intervals  be- 
tween the  class  exercises,  is  a  principal  cause  of  disturbance  in 
these  schools.  If  a  school  of  sixty  were  to  be  divided  into  but 
three  classes,  not  only  would  the  teacher  be  able  to  give 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction,  but  the  classes,  being  ex- 
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amined  in  their  lessons  in  rotation,  would  need  all  the  intervals 
of  time  for  study  to  prepare  for  the  next  recitation.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  discipline  of  a  school  that  there  be  no  leisure 
time  in  school  hours  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  prepa- 
ration in  the  appointed  studies.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  re- 
quires but  little  supervision  to  keep  the  whole  school  in  good 
order.  The  mind  that  is  not  kept  active  in  study,  will,  from 
the  natural  restlessness  of  youth,  be  active  in  something  foreign 
to  the  business  of  the  school-room.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
many  of  our  schools  to  be  made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  regular  classification ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that,  before  the  long  circuit  of  the  recitations 
of  numerous  small  classes  is  completed,  each  class  has  an  in- 
terregnum of  several  hours,  in  which  it  may  pursue  its  studies 
or  amusements,  as  the  fancy  takes  it.  It  is  quite  as  much  the 
tedium  of  the  scene  as  the  love  of  mischief,  that  leads  to  dis- 
order. It  is  of  no  use  to  increase  the  task  assigned.  Children 
cannot  entertain  themselves  over  a  dry  text-book  for  so  long  a 
period.  Such  a  general  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  dan- 
gerous power  to  those  uneasy  spirits  who  exhaust  their  inge- 
nuity in  stirring  up  others  to  annoy  the  teacher.  Not  a  single 
recitation  can  be  conducted  properly  when  the  teacher  must 
direct  his  eye  frequently  to  every  part  of  the  room,  to  prevent 
anarchy.  The  teacher  and  his  class  must  be  kept  in  sympathy 
both  with  the  subject  and  with  each  other.  The  diversion  of 
the  attention  to  answer  questions  from  others, — to  subdue  a  re- 
fractory pupil, — to  shake  the  finger  at  one, — and  to  awe  an- 
other into  silence  by  a  significant  look,  arrests  the  course  of 
thought,  chills  the  glowing  feelings,  and  often  destroys  utterly 
the  effect  of  a  recitation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  our- 
selves a  teacher  hearing  a  reading  lesson,  for  example,  in  the 
midst  of  such  annoyances.  Perhaps  the  piece  to  be  read  is  ex- 
pressive of  tenderness  or  sublimity.  While  he  is  working  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  class,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  vividly 
before  it  the  objects  which  impressed  the  mind  of  the  author, 
•another  scene,  strangely  at  variance  with  this,  attracts  the  eyes 
of  the  class  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  a  few  words  of 
reproof  from  the  teacher  are  much  more  effectual  in  banishing 
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the  spirit  of  the  piece  from  the  minds  of  the  class,  than  the 
spirit  of  discord  from  the  school-room.  If  the  exercise  is  con- 
tinued, the  remaining  part  of  it  will  be  likely  to  be  purely  me- 
chanical in  its  execution,  and  ludicrous  in  its  effect.  Though 
a  skilful  teacher  may  be  able  to  do  much  to  mitigate  these  evils, 
they  are  inherent  in  the  system,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  except 
by  some  such  change  as  has  been  recommended. 

If  it  should  be  discovered  that,  by  a  given  improvement  in 
machinery,  a  water  power  which  now  carries  but  a  hundred  spin- 
dles could  be  made  to  carry  a  thousand,  every  manufacturer  in 
the  country  would  adopt  the  improvement.  And  yet  there  are 
many  schools  in  Massachusetts  operating  in  a  manner  that  wastes 
much  time  and  money, where  there  is  no  natural  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  better  system. 

Another  argument,  suggested  by  the  foregoing,  is  that,  in 
graded  schools,  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  better  mental  dis- 
cipline. One  of  the  chief  aims  of  education  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  mind.  Now,  all  growth  must  proceed  in  har- 
mony with  organic  laws,  and  can  be  healthy  only  as  it  is  grad- 
ual and  regular.  The  evenness  and  exact  measure  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  progress,  in  schools  in  which  the  classes  move 
on  in  regular  gradation,  form  of  themselves  a  system  of  order, 
and  give  steadiness  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  pupils.  All  the 
members  of  each  class  are  habitually  trained  to  regular  duty. 
The  work  of  to-day  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
yesterday,  by  which  the  mind  acquires  the  power  and  forms 
the  habit  of  acting  systematically  and  thinking  consecutively. 
In  schools  that  are  destitute  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  the  clear  perception,  the  steady  contemplation,  and 
the  patient  elaboration  of  truth,  will  be  sacrificed  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hurry  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity 
of  recitations.  The  exact  gauge  of  the  capacities  and  acquisi- 
tions of  the  class  cannot  be  taken  ;  the  precise  boundary  line 
between  me  known  and  the  unknown,  the  well-digested  and  the 
ill-digested,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  proper  starting- 
point  nor  rate  of  progress  can  be  determined  by  examination. 
Consequently  the  instruction  will  not  be  adapted  ;  and  yet  the 
routine  teacher  continues  pouring  out  the  usual  quantity,  without 
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knowing  whether  it  falls   into  a  vessel  already  running  over, 
or  into  a  sieve.     Within  the  mind  of  pupils  thus  taught  there 
is  no  continuous  channel  of  thought,  widening  and  deepening 
as  it  advances,  but  a  succession  of  exercises  is  carried  on,  ex- 
trinsically  to  the  mind,  which  the  learner  does  not  succeed  in  ap- 
propriating and  making  his  own.     The  intellect  is  employed  in 
receiving  passively  other  men's  thoughts,  and  the  memory  in 
treasuring  them  up.    The  result,  as  everybody  knows,  is,  that  in 
the  chain  of  instruction  there  are,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned, 
many  broken  links  ;  that  the  memory  is  freighted  with  a  con- 
fused mass  of  ideas,  some  of  which  are  well  comprehended,  some 
poorly  comprehended,  and  some  not  comprehended  at  all.    The 
teacher,  not  having  time  to  study  the  condition  and  wants  of 
his  classes,  is  driven  by  the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his 
duties  from  class  to  class,  and  thus  necessarily  produces  in  their 
minds  the  same  confusion  which  he  feels  in  his  own.     As  the 
mind  of  the  instructor  leaves  its  own  impress  on   that  of  his 
pupils,  it  is  important  here  to  consider  how  unfavorable  such 
circumstances  are  to  a  right  state  of  mind  in  the  teacher.     It 
is  so  quickly  taken  off  from  one  exercise  and  directed  to  some- 
thing   else,   and  is  so  often    recurring  to  the   same   study  in 
its  different    stages,   and    perhaps  with    different   books,    that 
there  is  not  time  for  exciting  any  high  degree  of  ardor  or  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  instead  of  kindling  up  a  fire  in  other  minds,  it 
imparts  a  chill  by  its  contact.     The  teacher,  in  such  a  state, 
works  Avith  but  half  his  natural  powei,  and  often  does  the  work 
go  on  externally  after  the  mind  has  ceased   to   act.     And   still 
men  complain  of  mental  imbecility  and  stupidity  in  the  schools, 
and  wonder  that  the  mind  does  not  exhibit  the  same  power 
in  the  schoolroom  that  the  muscles  and  voice  do  on  the  play- 
ground.    It   is  in  vain  to  trust  in  the  constant  alternation  of 
short  summer  and  winter  schools  ;  it  is  not  in  the  quantity, 
but  in  the  quality  of  instruction,  that  the  defect  lies. 

In  schools  properly  graded  there  are  still  other  causes  which 
favor  a  healthy  intellectual  excitement.  That  a  certain  degree 
of  exhiliration,  arising  from  companionship  in  study,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  success  in  teaching,  is  admitted  by  all.  The 
influence  of  such  association,  which  is  of  great   utility  with 
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persons  of  all  ages,  operates  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young.  Every  one  must  have  observed  with  what  a 
different  spirit  a  child  performs  any  kind  of  work  alone,  from 
that  which  it  manifests  in  doing  the  same  work  in  company 
with  others.  The  mere  bringing  together  of  children  into  one 
room  will  not  produce  this  excitement ;  the  companionship 
must  extend  farther,  and  enter  into  the  particular  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Let  twenty  individuals,  sitting  side  by  side, 
be  engaged  in  as  many  different  studies,  and  that  intellectual 
excitement,  which  is  always  produced  by  being  employed  to- 
gether in  the  same  way,  instantly  vanishes.  Not  only  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  but  in  the  class  exercise,  will  the 
benefit  of  association  appear.  Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  through  the  process  of  the  lesson  in  his  own  way.  Now 
if,  after  one  has  detailed  his  own  process,  and  others  who  have 
performed  it  in  the  same  way  have  been  called  upon  to  mani- 
fest the  coincidence,  those  who  have  taken  a  different  course 
be  requested  to  state  and  explain  their  work,  every  member  of 
the  class  will  feel  the  intellectual  influence  of  every  other  mem- 
ber. The  different  modes  of  applying  a  principle,  or  of  finding 
a  result,  are  multiplied,  furnishing  additional  light  from  every 
new  point  of  view.  The  teacher's  mind  often  moves  in  so  high 
a  sphere  of  thought,  that  his  instructions  are  not  so  effective 
with  the  class  as  the  less  scientific  but  more  easy  and  familiar 
thoughts  and  expressions  used  in  recitation  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  It  is  this  addition  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  of  the  whole  class  upon  that  of  each  member  to  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher,  that  gives  the  most  natural,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  complete  development  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Nothing  can  better  promote  mental  activity,  or  bring 
knowledge  in  closer  contact  with  the  intellect.  This  very  fer- 
mentation of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  opening  of  so  many 
new  avenues  to  it,  not  only  makes  it  more  active,  but,  by 
elaborating  the  new  ideas  acquired,  gives  homogeneousness  to 
them.  Acquisitions  thus  made  are  wrought  more  deeply  into 
into  the  mind,  and  are  converted,  as  it  were,  into  its  own  sub- 
stance. Now,  what  organization  of  the  schools  is  most  favora- 
ble to  such  a  result  ?  Only  where  the  schools  are  graded  will 
it  be  possible  to  form  the  whole  number  of  pupils  into  properly 
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constituted  classes  ;  and  only  where  there  are  such  classes  can 
the  effect  above  described  be  produced. 

Besides  the  intellectual  excitement,  resulting  from  studying 
together  in  regular  classes,  there  is  one  of  a  different  kind, 
arising  from  a  uniform  gradation  of  the  classes,  and  extend- 
ing through  all  the  grades  of  schools.  In  the  ordinary  district 
school  there  is  but  little  steady  influence  exerted  upon  the  pupils 
by  the  prospect  of  promotion.  There  is  but  one  such  school 
in  the  district ;  and  this  is  entered  by  scholars  promiscuously 
when  the  term  begins,  and  left  in  the  same  way  when  it  ends. 
There  is  no  examination  at  the  close,  which  entitles  one  to  a 
certain  place  in  the  next  school.  When  he  enters  another 
school,  he  is  disposed  of,  in  a  class  or  not,  as  the  teacher  finds 
it  most  convenient ;  and  then  he  has  the  prospect  of  remaining 
in  that  condition  to  the  end,  unless  the  shifting  scene  shall 
chance  to  throw  open  some  other  gap,  which  he  can  better  fill. 
As  the  seasons  revolve,  the  same  scene  is  acted  over  and  over 
again,  as  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  semi-annual  migration 
of  the  teachers  will  allow.  The  monotony  of  a  ten  years'  so- 
journ in  such  a  district  school,  aside  from  the  sports  and  adven- 
tures accidentally  connected  with  it,  is  such  as  none  can  ade- 
quately conceive  who  have  not  experienced  it.  How  different 
from  all  this  sameness,  and  these  endless  repetitions,  is  that 
chain  of  advancement,  with  every  link  brighter  and  brighter, 
by  which  a  child  is  conducted  through  a  system  of  graded 
schools  !  As  he  enters  the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  school, 
he  sees  an  unbroken  series  of  promotions  before  him,  till  he 
shall  have  finished  his  course  in  the  high  school.  From  begin- 
ning to  end,  his  ambition,  without  resort  to  personal  rivalry,  is 
appealed  to,  and  he  is  every  moment  made  conscious  that  his 
rank  is  fixed  by  none  but  himself.  To  those  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  degree  of  sluggishness  and  intellectual  stupor 
there  is  to  be  overcome  in  the  majority  of  our  district  schools, 
it  cannot  appear  unimportant  to  employ  those  natural  and 
healthy  stimulants  which,  by  the  arrangement  here  suggested, 
can  easily  be  introduced  and  made  to  extend  through  the 
whole  period  of  attendance  on  the  schools. 

The  necessity  of  grading  the  Public  Schools,  wherever  it 
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can  be  done,  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  that 
without   such  an  arrangement  there  can  be  no  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  schools  under  their  charge.     The  differ- 
ence in  age  of  those  who  attend  the  summer  and  the  winter 
schools,  does  not   furnish  a  basis   for   definite    classification. 
Even  in  the  summer  schools,  where  there  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  a  similarity  of  age,  there  are  often  older  pupils 
who  require  a  different   teacher,   as  well  as  separation  from 
children  just  beginning  their  education.     And  in  the  winter 
schools,  pupils  of  every  variety  of  age  are  brought   together, 
who  can  neither  study  advantageously  together,  nor  be  prop- 
erly instructed  by  the   same  teacher.     If  the   older  and  the 
younger  scholars  should  be  placed  in  different  houses  or  rooms, 
with  a  female  teacher  for  the  latter,  and  a  male  teacher  for  the 
former,  each  for  the  whole   year,  both  classes  of  pupils  might 
constantly  have  appropriate  teachers,  and  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained  by  both  might  be  avoided.     To  put  young  children 
under  a  male  teacher  in  the  winter  schools,  is  in  almost  every 
respect  undesirable.     They  are  not  so  well  governed.     They 
are  not  so  well   taught.     They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  those 
more    advanced.     They  are   exceedingly   troublesome   to   the 
teacher.     It  is  bad  economy.     They  occupy  part  of  the  time 
of  a  teacher  who  is  paid,  it  may  be,  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars 
a  month,  and  are  less  benefited  than   they  would  be  under  a 
female  teacher  whose  services  could  be  had  for  half  that  sum. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  so  often  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  happier  adaptation  of  the  female  mind  than  that  of 
the  male  to  the  government  and  instruction  of  children.     How 
many  a  tender  child  is  injured  by  the  stern  administration  of 
just  the  man  required  for  full-grown  boys ;  by  harsh  decisions 
formed  in  haste,  when  there  was  not  time  to  weigh  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  and  by  the  ill-treatment,  rough  lan- 
guage, and   bad  example  in  morals  and  manners  of  the  older 
scholars  !     The   intellect  of  children  stands  equally  in  need  of 
the  training  which  woman  is  best  qualified  to  give.     She  is 
accustomed  to   take    concrete  views  of  things.     Neither  her 
mental  constitution,  nor  her  habits,  have  led  her  to  contem- 
plate things  chiefly  in  the  abstract.     She  paints  to  the  imagi- 
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nation,  where  the  male  teacher  defines  and  reasons.  She  gives 
form  and  color  and  life  to  what  the  male  teacher  treats  as  an 
abstract  principle.  She  can  more  easily  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  natural  life  of  infancy  or  childhood,  and  the  arti- 
ficial thing  called  a  school.  It  is  only  by  putting  himself 
under  an  unnatural  constraint  that  the  male  teacher  can,  in  this 
respect,  perform  what  is  easy  and  natural  to  the  female.  He  is 
prone  to  take  too  long  steps  in  his  instruction,  to  which  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  are  not  yet  adequate.  Not  only  has  his 
mind  been  disciplined  by  severe  study,  which  may  be  as  true 
of  the  female  teacher,  but  it  has  received  its  masculine  type 
with  fixed  habits  of  thought.  He  has  not  the  patience  to  grad- 
uate his  elementary  instructions  by  so  minute  a  scale,  and  to 
advance  by  so  slow  a  pace  as  is  required  by  the  conditions  of 
the  young  mind.  He  is  full  of  energy  and  power,  and  wishes 
to  rush  forward  with  his  pupils  to  the  higher  studies.  The 
very  same  qualities  of  mind  which  unfit  him  to  be  a  teacher  of 
young  children,  qualify  him  both  to  govern  and  to  teach  boys 
of  more  advanced  years.  This  class  of  pupils,  which  always 
present  themselves  first  to  our  minds  when  we  think  of  a 
country  winter  school,  are  already  feeling  the  power  of  those 
strong  impulses  which  indicate  the  approach  of  manhood. 
Boldness,  courage,  and  strength,  which  easily  degenerate  into 
recklessness  and  violence,  are  characteristic  of  that  age.  Fe- 
male influence  may  be  successfully  exerted  upon  them,  and 
may  subdue  them;  but  this  very  thing  may  lead  to  effeminacy. 
We  do  not  wish  them  to  be  made  women,  but  men.  Those 
powers  do  not  so  much  need  to  be  checked,  as  to  have  full 
scope  given  to  them ;  for  the  exercise  and  growth  of  these  are 
necessary  to  fit  one  for  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  business 
man's  life.  The  energy  and  fire  of  an  intellectual  male  teacher, 
make  him  desire  just  such  materials  to  work  upon.  The  spir- 
ited and  buoyant  youth  take  pleasure  in  trying  their  powers 
under  such  a  teacher.  The  intellectual  strife  which  ensues, 
produces  in  them  that  inward  satisfaction  and  sobriety,  which 
prevent  the  breaking  forth  of  their  energy  in  a  more  exception- 
able form.  I  might  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the  teacher  of 
numerous  classes  in  all  branches  of  study  and  in  all  stages  of 
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advancement,  has  no  time  for  preparation  on  the  different 
lessons,  and  must,  therefore,  enter  upon  the  task  of  instruction 
in  a  state  which  totally  unfits  him  for  teaching  skilfully.  Not 
only  are  the  lessons  too  numerous  to  admit  of  special  and 
thorough  preparation,  and  of  too  miscellaneous  a  character  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  but  the  labor  of 
hearing  them,  even  in  a  mechanical  way,  is  so  exhausting  to 
one's  physical  energies  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  daily 
and  systematic  preparation.  In  every  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  establishment  of  different  classes  of  schools,  with 
teachers  adapted  to  each,  is  an  object  to  be  desired. 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed, upon  the  internal  character  of  the  schools.  Let  us  next 
contemplate  the  influence  it  would  have  upon  them,  in  regard 
to  their  external  relations. 

First  of  all,  it  would  effectually  remedy  the  evil,  so  griev- 
ously felt  in  many  towns,  of  great  inequality  in  adjoining  dis- 
tricts,— inequality  in  the  number  of  children  belonging  to 
them, — inequality  in  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
their  use,  and  inequality  in  respect  to  schoolhouses,  length  of 
terms,  and  the  general  character  of  the  schools.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  make  similar  provision  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  town.  If  the  town  were  to 
be  divided  into  districts  in  the  most  judicious  manner  possible, 
and  the  relative  population  of  each  were  to  continue  the  same, 
still  there  would  remain  all  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above. 
But  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  another  point, — to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  any  adjustment  in  those  cases  where  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  has  undergone  a  change.  I  will  suppose 
that,  in  two  contiguous  districts,  the  population  of  the  one  has 
increased,  and  that  of  the  other  decreased.  If  the  districts 
could  be  broken  up,  and  formed  anew,  the  equilibrium  might, 
perhaps,  be  restored.  But  the  law  does  not  allow  a  change  to 
be  made  in  the  districts  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  All 
experience  goes  to  show  that,  however  monstrous  the  dis- 
proportion may  have  become,  the  schools  will  be  allowed  tc 
continue  upon  the  old  basis  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  larger 
district,  it  will  be  thought  cheaper  and  better  to  have  one  flour- 
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ishing  school, — that  is.  one  overflowing  with  scholars,  with  but 
one  schoolhouse,  and  one  teacher, — than  to  divide  it  into  two 
smaller  districts,  and  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an- 
other site,  erecting  another  schoolhouse,  and  employing  an- 
other teacher,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  done.  There  may 
be  a  period  of  several  years  when  the  school  must,  at  any  rate, 
suffer,  it  being  too  large  both  for  the  house  and  for  the  teacher, 
if  kept  together,  and  too  small  to  be  divided  into  two.  The 
law  allows,  indeed,  an  assistant  teacher  in  such  a  case.  But, 
with  such  small  schoolrooms  as  are  found  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts so  situated,  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  accommo- 
date two  teachers,  with  their  numerous  pupils,  in  the  same 
room.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  hire  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  place  the  assistant  teacher  and  a  portion  of  the 
school  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  smaller  district,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  children  has  dwindled  away  till  only  about  a  dozen  re- 
main,— and  there  are  not  a  few  such  in  Massachusetts, — must 
either  be  at  as  great  an  expense  as  the  other  districts,  or  have 
very  short  terms,  or  a  very  poor  school.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
last  two  conditions  are  united.  The  whole  difficulty,  in  the  case 
supposed,  lies  in  the  immutability,  I  might  almost  say,  of  the 
district  lines.  For,  besides  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  change 
interposed  by  the  law,  there  are  local  attachments,  which  bor- 
der upon  superstition,  as  though  the  district  were  as  sacred  as 
a  burial-ground.  Let  but  a  right  view  of  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  grading  the  schools,  be  entertained,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  unite  the  two  districts  and  establish  a  primary  school 
in  each,  and  a  central  school  for  the  older  children  of  both.  Or. 
if  all  the  districts  could  be  surrendered  to  the  town,  the  school 
committee  could,  from  year  to  year,  adjust  the  various  schools 
under  its  charge  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  population. 

In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  school  money  among  the 
districts,  there  is,  at  present,  an  almost  total  want  of  system. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  with  reference  to  anything  rather 
than  to  an  equal  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children 
of  the  town.  In  some  cases,  it  is  made  with  sole  reference  to 
the  number  of  children  in  the  district ;  in  others,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  it ;  but  in  most  towns,  a 
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certain  portion  of  the  school  money  is  equally  distributed  in  all 
the  districts,  and  the  residue  is  apportioned  by  various  arbi- 
trary rules. 

The  school  itself  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  conformity 
with  these  circumstances.  What  must  be  the  state  of  the 
schoolhouse  in  such  small  districts ;  what  the  apparatus  and  li- 
brary ;  what  the  wages,  and  consequently  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers ;  what  the  length  of  the  school  term ;  what  the 
impressions  all  these  things  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  young; 
and  what  the  spirit  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  this  great  subject 
of  education,  can  better  be  imagined  than  told.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  feature  of  this  antiquated  system  which  is 
not  bad.  The  whole  body  is  in  a  state  of  weakness  from  com- 
plicated maladies,  which  may  require  as  many  remedies,  among 
which  the  gradation  of  the  schools  will  not  be  the  least  effica- 
cious. 

Such  a  system  will,  furthermore,  be  the  means,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  of  improving  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 
Order  and  regularity,  when  introduced  into  one  branch  of  ad- 
ministration, will  naturally  extend  their  influence  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  classifying  the  schools,  with  refer- 
ence to  gradation,  will  be  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some 
common  standard  for  all  schools  of  the  same  grade.  If  there  is  a 
high  school,  there  must  be  some  terms  of  admission,  and  these 
terms  must  be  the  same  for  applicants  from  all  the  schools  next 
below  it  in  rank,  and  so  of  the  relation  of  the  grammar  schools 
to  the  primary  schools.  If  the  requisitions  are  uniform,  then 
all  these  schools,  which  dismiss  classes  and  send  them  to  the  next 
higher  school,  must  come  up  to  the  same  standard,  or  their  pupils 
would  be  rejected  and  they  disgraced.  The  committees  would 
not  fail  to  maintain,  by  some  means  or  other,  such  a  uniform- 
ity. The  importance  of  this  result  can  easily  be  seen.  In 
giving  uniformity  to  the  schools  of  the  same  grade,  the  com- 
mittee equalize  the  privileges  of  education  to  the  citizens  of  all 
parts  of  the  town.  Without  a  well-known,  uniform  rule  of  this 
kind,  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  can  never  be  known  by 
the  whole  committee.  They  generally  appoint  sub-commit- 
tees, assigning  to  each  certain  schools  for  visitation.  When 
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they  come  together  to  hear  the  reports,  each  sub-committee 
has  its  own  ideas  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be,  or  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  words,  "good"  and  "bad"  in  such  reports,  have 
no  fixed  value,  but  mean  very  different  things  as  used  by  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  real  condition  of  the  schools  is  not 
known  by  the  whole,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
What  kind  of  superintendence  that  must  be  where  no  uniform 
rules  are  established  for  deciding  upon  the  relative  merit  of  the 
different  schools,  those  teachers,  perhaps,  best  know,  who  find 
their  rank  published  in  a  town  report,  in  a  random  manner, 
which  conflicts  with  their  judgment  and  their  sense  of  justice. 

The  little  that  is  done  in  the  district  school,  by  way  of  pro- 
moting meritorious  pupils,  is  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  if  the  committee 
were  to  take  part  with  the  teacher  in  deciding  such  questions. 
Indeed,  where  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  not  directed  to 
that  subject,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is  imperfect,  and 
but  little  more  than  nominal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  commit- 
tee mark  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  primary  school, 
and  are  concerned  in  their  dismission  and  entrance  into  a 
higher  school,  following  them  in  observation  through  their  entire 
course,  they  not  only  come  to  feel  an  interest  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  impossible,  but  acquire  a  familiarity  with  the  work- 
ings of  all  parts  of  the  system  that  would  enable  them  at  once 
to  detect  any  disturbing  influences,  and  adopt  timely  measures 
for  their  removal.  In  schools  where  no  such  course  is  pursued, 
the  adjusting  power  of  the  committee  is  very  inoperative,  and 
each  school,  left  for  the  most  part  to  its  own  course,  proceeds 
from  year  to  year,  repeating  its  former  errors. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  Common  Schools  languish  in 
consequence  of  the  patronage  given  to  academies  and  private 
schools.  The  former  are  supported  by  a  moderate  tax,  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  common  and  laboring  classes.  While  the 
importance  of  the  means  of  education  for  the  children  of  these 
classes  is  acknowledged,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  tax- 
payers, whose  children  are  educated  elsewhere,  to  provide  any 
but  the  most  ordinary  accommodations  for  the  Common 
Schools.     In  those  places  where  such  practice   prevails,   the 
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schoolhouse  is  commonly  old  and  dilapidated,  the  seats  and 
desks  inconvenient  and  disfigured,  the  teacher  poorly  qualified 
for  his  task,  the  manners  of  the  pupils  rude,  and  the  whole 
condition  of  the  school  such  that  the  children  of  a  refined  fam- 
ily would  be  more  injured  than  benefited  by  being  sent  to  it. 
Here  the  following  dilemma  presents  itself.  The  schools  can- 
not be  improved  till  the  better  families,  so  called,  shall  consent 
to  patronize  them  as  their  own.  These  families  will  not  con- 
sent to  send  their  children  to  the  Common  Schools  in  their 
present  condition.  No  other  obstacle  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  is  so  great,  in  the  places  referred  to,  as  this.  Men, 
who  have  striven  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  excite  an  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  Public  Schools,  have  met  with  this  diffi- 
culty wherever  they  have  gone,  and  as  yet  no  means  of  over- 
coming it  have  been  found.  There  the  evil  is,  unabated  by  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  those  who  have  been 
most  zealous  in  the  work  are  beginning  to  despond.  What, 
then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  The  system  itself  must  be  changed ; 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  the  community  to  unite 
in  changing  it.  Let  those  who  now  educate  their  children  at 
private  schools,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  educate  theirs  in  the 
Common  School,  if  they  educate  them  at  all,  confer  together, 
and  unite  their  influence  in  the  annual  town  meeting,  to  bring 
about,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  a  new  state  of  things.  Let  the 
schools  be  graded,  and  put  under  a  good  supervision.  The 
same  money  that  is  now  paid  for  private  tuition  and  for  board, 
added  to  the  present  amount  of  school  money,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Public  Schools  superior  to  the  best  private 
schools.  Teachers  of  elevated  character  and  refined  manners 
could  be  employed,  and  a  state  of  morals  produced  in  the 
schools  which  would  render  them  as  attractive  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  repulsive  to  persons  of  pure  taste  and  virtuous 
sentiment.  If  any  are  incredulous  in  respect  to  this  statement, 
let  them  visit  the  Public  Schools  where  the  experiment  has 
been  most  thoroughly  tried,  and  they  will  find  evidence  that  is 
irresistible  even  to  the  most  sceptical.  Indeed,  the  Public 
Schools  have,  from  their  nature,  some  peculiar  advantages  over 
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ordinary  academies  and  private  schools.*  As  tuition  fees  are 
demanded  in  the  latter,  fewer  persons  in  the  town  will  attend 
than  would  do  so,  if  the  schools  were  free.  If  the  attendance 
be  small,  the  income  will  also  be  small.  Hence,  none  but  in- 
ferior or  inexperienced  teachers  can  be  supported ;  and  they 
will  remain  but  for  a  short  time.  Even  in  those  instances 
where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  with  moderate  funds,  inas- 
much as  the  main  reliance  of  the  school  for  support  must  be 
the  money  received  for  tuition,  there  will  be  much  difficulty 
and  thankless  labor,  and  their  natural  attendant,  a  fluctuating 
policy,  in  maintaining  it.  It  often  happens,  that  after  many  at- 
tempts and  failures  to  continue  the  school  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse,  itself  not  in  the  best  state  of  re- 
pair, are  thrown  open  to  individual  enterprise,  and  almost  any 
young  man  of  intelligence  and  reputable  character,  who  is  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  is  allowed  to  take  the  school  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. Children  of  all  ages  will,  of  course,  be  admitted. 
The  advanced  classes  will  be  but  little  better  instructed  than 
they  would  be  in  the  Common  School.  Suppose,  now,  this 
school  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  town.  Children  enough,  of 
advanced  standing,  could  be  transferred  from  the  Common 
School  to  swell  the  number  to  any  desirable  extent.  This 
could  easily  be  so  organized,  and  the  house  so  repaired  and  fur- 
nished, as  to  become  more  attractive  than  the  private  school. 
If  the  town  should  once  embark  in  the  enterprise,  its  public 
spirit  would  be  aroused,  and  before  a  long  time  the  Public 
High  School  would  become  the  pride  of  the  people.  When 
the  truly  republican  idea  of  having  the  youth  of  the  whole 
town,  or  State,  enjoy  advantages  of  education  equal  to  those 
hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  a  favored  few,  takes  possession  of  the 

*Let  me  not  be  understood  as  discarding  all  academies  and  private  boarding  schools. 
The  latter,  where  they  receive  pupils  from  abroad,  in  order  to  educate  them  under  domestic 
inspection  and  influence,  not  only  serve  the  important  purpose  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished, but  do  their  work  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  Public  Schools  of  the  place.  The 
former,  where  well  endowed  and  vigorously  sustained,  oftencrender  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  letters.  Indeed,  we  are,  in  no  small  degree,  indebted  to  them  for  the  enlightened 
sentiment  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  education.  I  speak  of  those 
small  and  languishing  academies  and  private  schools,  which  owe  their  existence,  such  as  it 
is,  to  intrenching  upon  the  appropriate  ground  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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public  mind,  the  difficulties,  which  have  been  named  above, 
will  all  vanish  away. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  show  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  the  community,  if  all  would  unite  in  the  support 
of  Public  Schools  of  a  high  order,  than  to  attempt  to  sustain  a 
two-fold  system  of  education, — Common  Schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  academies  and  private  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  rich.  The  children  of  the  affluent  ought,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  learn  early,  before  their  minds  are  vitiated 
with  ideas  of  factitious  distinctions,  to  take  their  position  ac- 
cording to  personal  merit  alone.  As  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  every  one  must  stand  or  fall,  the  sooner  he  takes  his 
proper  place  upon  the  true  platform  of  American  society,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  him  and  his  country.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that,  the  child  of  poverty  early  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
our  free  institutions ;  that  he  learn  even  in  the  primary  school, 
that  the  road  to  usefulness,  honor,  and  happiness,  is  alike  open 
to  the  meritorious  from  every  class  of  society.  Besides,  di- 
vided as  the  people  are  in  social  life,  in  politics,  and  in  religion, 
they  need  just  such  a  bond  of  union  as  can  be  easily  formed  in 
the  school-room,  and  perpetuated  through  life.  This  is  nearly 
the  only  ground  that  can  be  made  common  to  all  classes. 
Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  needlessly  surrendered !  To 
secure  all  these  ends,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relinquish  the  pri- 
vate school,  and  establish  a  system  of  Public  Schools,  with 
such  gradations  as  the  wants  of  all  the  people  demand. 

In  the  application  of  the  principles  which  have  been  vari- 
ously stated  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  make  limitations.  The  condition  of  dif- 
ferent towns  in  respect  to  population  and  extent  of  territory  is 
so  unlike,  that  an  organization  of  schools  which  would  be  well 
adapted  to  some  of  them,  would  be  ill-adapted  to  others.  The 
principles  laid  down,  can  be  perfectly  carried  out  in  most  cities 
and  towns  of  dense  population ; — carried  out  in  substance, 
though  not  exactly  in  form,  in  those  towns  of  ordinary  size 
which  have  a  convenient  centre,  with  clusters  of  families  nearly 
equidistant  from  it,  or  in  large  towns  where  the  population  is 
nearly  equally  distributed   among  several  distinct  villages, — 
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while  in  towns  of  extensive  territory,  with  a  sparse  population 
spread  over  the  whole  area,  the  system  is  either  wholly  inap- 
plicable, or  can  be  but  slightly  approximated.  Though  the  di- 
versity in  the  population,  area,  and  form  of  the  towns  is  so 
great  that  no  exact  classification  of  them  can  be  made,  the 
following  division  into  four  classes  will  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  purposes,  as  but  few  towns  will  be  found  which 
will  not  be  either  referable  to  one  of  these  divisions,  or  analo- 
gous in  condition. 

1.  Cities  and  the  more  populous  towns.  In  these  the  schools 
are  generally  graded  already,  and  the  subject  has  received  so 
much  consideration  that  there  is  little  need  of  further  sug- 
gestion. Where  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  it  is  better 
to  have  four  grades  than  three.  In  small  cities  it  may  often  be 
found  more  economical  to  bring  all  the  grades  of  schools  into 
one  building,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  several 
sites  and  erecting  as  many  houses.  In  the  larger  inland  towns, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  districts,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  gradation  with  any  high  degree  of  success. 

2.  Compact  towns,  or  towns  having  one  large  village. 
These  will  admit  of  two  or  three  grades.  The  best  arrange- 
ment ordinarily  will  be  to  place  a  high  school  in  the  centre 
of  population ;  two  grammar  schools  on  opposite  borders  of  the 
village,  so  as  to  accommodate  both  parts  equally,  and  also  the 
rural  districts ;  and  primary  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  wherever  they  are  needed. 

3.  Towns  having  one  or  more  small  villages.  If  the  area  of 
the  town  be  small  and  contain  but  one  village,  there  may 
be  two  grades  of  schools,  a  grammar  school  in  the  centre, 
and  primary  schools  in  the  different  neighborhoods.  If  the 
area  be  large,  the  districts  in  and  about  the  village  may 
unite  and  form  a  union  district,  according  to  the  act  of  April 
25,  1838,  concerning  the  union  of  school  districts,  and  then 
be  graded  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  extreme  parts  of  the  town 
the  schools  will  remain  as  they  now  are.  If  the  towns  be  large 
and  contain  two  or  more  villages,  each  village,  with  its  adjoin- 
ing territory,  may  arrange  its  schools  in  the  same  way  as  the 
smaller  towns  containing  a  village  each,  described  above. 
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4.  Towns  of  extensive  territory,  with  a  sparse  population. 
It  will  be  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible,  to  grade  the 
schools  of  such  towns.  Other  expedients  must  be  resorted  to 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  these  places. 

Having  disposed  of  the  principal  topic  chosen  for  discussion, 
I  have  only  to  subjoin 

A    STATEMENT    OF    THE    BUSINESS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT. 

Agents. — A  Resolve  of  March  6,  1850,  authorized  the  Board 
of  Education  to  appoint  agents.  In  view  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  visitation  of  the  towns,  near  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  summer  schools,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  appoint  not  less  than  six  temporary  agents,  to  be 
engaged  in  their  work  simultaneously,  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  services  of  gentlemen  eminently  qualified 
for  the  office  were  secured,  and  they  entered  without  delay 
upon  the  respective  spheres  of  labor  assigned  them,  which  were 
as  follows,  viz. :  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was 
employed  in  Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties ;  R.  B.  Hub- 
bard, Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  in  Berkshire  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties ;  Rev.  Horace  James,  of  Wrentham,  in  a  district  in 
his  own  vicinity,  including  parts  of  several  counties ;  N.  P. 
Banks,  Esq.,  of  Waltham,  in  Middlesex  and  a  part  of  Worces- 
ter county ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Burrill,  of  Q,uincy,  in  parts  of  Norfolk, 
Plymouth,  and  Bristol  counties ;  and  Charles  Northend,  Esq., 
of  Danvers,  in  occasional  services,  in  Essex  county.  By  spe- 
cial request  of  the  Board,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hooker,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, consented  to  visit  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  adjoining 
smaller  islands.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  people  of  the  towns 
which  they  visited.  One  of  them  remarked,  in  connection 
with  his  report,  that  in  every  place,  without  exception,  where 
he  addressed  the  people,  he  was  requested  to  come  again  and 
repeat  the  address.  Another  says,  that  the  people  having,  with 
few  exceptions,  never  before  seen  in  their  towns  any  officer  or 
agent  whatever  of  the  Board,  hailed  with  pleasure  the  day 
when  their  long-cherished  hopes  were  at  length  realized.  A 
third  states,  that  the  school  committees,  teachers,  and  others 
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who  sympathized  with  them,  expressed  peculiar  pleasure  in 
being  thus  supported  and  aided  by  the  presence,  counsels,  and 
public  addresses  of  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Board.  A  fourth 
speaks  of  the  cordial  manner  in  which  he  was  received  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  the  evident  delight  which 
the  children  took  in  such  visits  made  to  the  schools.  Another 
was  conveyed  from  town  to  town,  by  the  school  committees 
and  others,  and  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by  them, 
wherever  he  went,  and  was  eagerly  listened  to,  by  large  au- 
diences, in  his  evening  addresses. 

An  effort  like  the  one  above  described,  however  important 
and  even  indispensable,  is  nevertheless  more  exciting  in  its 
character  than  moulding  and  permanently  influential.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  it  should  be  succeeded  by  another  of  a 
more  systematic  and  enduring  character.  Accordingly,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  agencies,  two  of  the  number  before 
employed,  namely,  Messrs.  Greene  and  Banks,  were  appointed 
agents  for  the  residue  of  the  year.  To  Mr.  Greene  were  as- 
signed the  four  western  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  Mr.  Banks 
such  places  in  the  eastern  part  as  it  should  seem  most  expedient 
for  him  to  visit.  I  have  generally  met  with  these  gentlemen 
once  a  week,  for  our  mutual  information  and  for  conference 
respecting  the  best  modes  of  action  in  the  work  which  we  were 
prosecuting.  I  have  also  occasionally  attended  public  meet- 
ings with  each  of  them  alternately  in  places  which  seemed  to 
require  such  union  of  effort. 

It  was  designed  that  the  services  of  the  two  agents  should 
have  different  objects  in  view,  such  as  their  own  habits,  and 
the  peculiar  wants  of  their  respective  districts,  would  suggest, 
— the  one  giving  prominence  to  the  internal  machinery  of  the 
school,  the  other  to  the  work  of  addressing  the  masses  of  the 
people.  An  arrangement  was  therefore  made  for  each  to  go 
into  the  province  of  the  other,  whenever  it  should  appear  that 
an  important  end  could  be  best  accomplished  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Greene  has  been  constantly  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  ex- 
cept during  a  period  of  six  weeks  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.     The  leading  objects  to  which  he  was 
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instructed  to  direct  his  attention  were,  to  visit  the  schools,  ob- 
serving the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  those 
things  in  which  the  teachers  most  failed  ;  to  communicate,  in 
going  from  school  to  school  and  from  town  to  town,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  government ;  to  arouse  the  people  by 
public  addresses  to  a  more  earnest  activity  in  supporting  the 
schools,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  advancing  their  inter- 
ests;  and  finally,  to  advise  with  committees  in  regard  to  im- 
provements in  their  plans  of  promoting  education  among  the 
people. 

In  following  out  these  instructions,  he  generally  aimed  to 
visit  the  towns  twice, — the  first  time,  to  see  the  teachers  in  their 
schools,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  them  and  with  the 
committees  for  a  future  meeting  ;  the  second,  to  spend  a  whole 
day,  and  some  times  more,  in  a  meeting  with  all  the  teachers 
of  the  town,  whose  wages  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  usual  by 
the  committees,  and  to  give  them  such  instructions,  and  make 
such  suggestions  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  the  previous  visit 
had  shown  to  be  necessary.  No  better  opportunities  could  be 
afforded  for  determining  the  actual  qualifications  and  deficien- 
cies of  teachers.  These  meetings  have,  furthermore,  been  the 
means  of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  attended 
the  Teachers'  Institutes.  One  town,  visited  in  the  manner 
above  described,  sent  twenty-nine  teachers  to  the  Institutes 
held  the  following  autumn,  very  few  of  whom  would  other- 
wise have  attended.  Indeed,  one  of  the  objects  constantly 
kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Greene,  was  to  ascertain  where  Teachers' 
Institutes  were  most  needed,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
holding  them,  and  securing  a  full  attendance.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  small  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the 
several  towns  visited  have  been  among  the  best  means  em- 
ployed for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  schools.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  the  number  of  towns  to  be  visited  was  so 
great,  that,  in  many  of  them,  only  one  visit  could  be  made,  and 
in  several  of  them,  none  at  all. 

After  so  much  was  accomplished  with  the  committees  and 
teachers,  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
generally.  Notice  having  been  previously  given  from  the  pul- 
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pits,  and  repeated  in  the  schools,  and  the  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  learning  from  their  children  and  others  that  an  agent  of 
the  Board  was  in  town  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
public  meeting  was  usually  large  and  cheering.  The  state  of 
the  schools,  the  condition  of  schoolhouses,  the  qualification 
and  selection  of  teachers,  the  evils  of  a  multiplication  of  small 
districts,  of  a  low  public  sentiment,  and  of  negligence  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  parents,  furnished  topics  enough  for 
the  public  lecture.  The  course  generally  adopted  was  to  as- 
certain, from  a  careful  examination  and  from  consultation  with 
the  committees,  what  changes  were  practicable  in  each  particu- 
lar town,  and  then  to  urge  those  changes  in  the  public  address, 
giving  persons,  at  the  same  time,  opportunity  to  propound  ques- 
tions of  a  practical  nature,  suggested  either  by  the  views  pre- 
sented, or  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

In  several  towns,  where  the  Public  Schools  were  languishing 
on  account  of  a  diversion  of  both  money  and  pupils  from  them 
to  academies,  and  where  the  latter  were  sustained  only  by  great 
effort,  the  expediency  of  converting  the  academy  into  a  Public 
High  School  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  after  proper  con- 
sultation with  the  parties  interested,  and  it  is  believed  that 
such  efforts  will,  in  most  cases,  result  in  effecting  the  change 
proposed. 

Mr.  Greene's  labors  have  been  mostly  in  the  four  western 
counties  of  the  State.  The  following  towns  were  visited  twice 
or  more — some  of  them  three  times ;  some,  four :  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Amherst,  Hadley,  Belchertown,  Granby,  South 
Hadley,  Greenwich,  Ware,  and  Northampton;  in  Hampden 
county,  Springfield,  Chicopee,  Westfield,  Holyoke ;  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Sheffield,  Great  Barrington,  West  Stockbridge, 
Lee,  Lenox,  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Florida,  and  Richmond ;  in 
Franklin  county,  Greenfield,  Deerfield,  Sunderland.  In  some 
of  these  towns  the  different  parishes  and  villages  were  visited. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  com- 
mittees and  people.  The  following  towns  were  visited  once : 
Mount  Washington,  Alford,  Stockbridge,  Egremont,  Rowe, 
Monroe,  Charlemont,  Shelburne,  Bernardston,  Middlefield,  Ches- 
terfield, Worthington,  Williamsburg,  Easthampton,  Clarksburg, 
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Pelham,  Prescott,  Norwich,  Chester,  Hatfield,  Palmer,  Brook- 
field,  and  Warren.  Besides  these,  brief  visits  were  made  in 
several  other  towns. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Banks  extended  through  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  besides  a  few  engagements  after- 
wards fulfilled.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  his  duties  as  agent  of  the  Board.  He  was  in  actual 
service,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  September  1.  thirteen 
weeks  in  all.  He  visited  portions  of  Middlesex,  Worcester, 
Franklin,  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties,  besides  attend- 
ing, by  invitation,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions in  several  of  the  counties  above  mentioned.  Schools 
were  visited,  or  public  addresses  were  made,  generally  both,  in 
the  following  towns:  Bolton,  Weston,  Stow,  Nantucket,  Athol, 
Orange,  Gardner,  Winchendon,  Westminster,  Cohasset,  Lunen- 
burg, Shirley,  Harvard,  Boxborough,  Fitchburg,  Tewksbury, 
Dracut,  Sandwich,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  North  Dennis,  South 
Dennis,  Hyannis,  Harwich,  West  Harwich,  Westborough,  Graf- 
ton, Millbury,  Needham,  Westfield,  Hingham,  Ashland,  and  East 
Needham.  A  number  of  appointments  were  made  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  which  were  postponed  by 
request  of  committees,  because  of  vacations  of  schools  occurring 
in  that  season,  or  for  other  local  reasons.  Among  these  towns 
were  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Middleborough,  Bridge- 
water,  Burlington,  Natick  and  many  others.  This  occasioned 
embarrassment  and  loss  of  time. 

In  the  schools  such  remarks  were  made,  and  such  counsels 
were  given  to  the  young,  as  would  tend  to  encourage  them  in 
study,  and  lead  them  to  consider  more  earnestly  the  unspeakable 
value  of  education.  Modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  were  left 
to  those  who  had  more  experience  in  this  way.  In  his  public 
addresses,  on  which  he  relied  chiefly  for  the  success  of  his 
agency,  he  was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  large  and  interested 
audiences.  In  his  report  to  the  Board,  he  remarks :  "  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say,  that  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  welfare  of  Public  Schools,  is 
everywhere  exhibited  ;  and  nothing  in  this  regard  can  be  more 
cheering  than  the  general  desire  among  all  classes  of  people  to 
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hold  frequent  meetings,  and  thoroughly  to  discuss  and  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  Public  Schools 
must  everywhere  depend."  The  defects  in  the  policy  pursued 
by  districts  and  towns  were  found  to  be  numerous.  Among 
them  are  those  which  spring  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  con- 
venience of  pupils,  making  parents  desirous  of  obtaining  schools 
for  their  children  as  near  home  as  possible,  and  thus  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  schools  and  school  districts  greatly  beyond, 
the  point  at  which  good  schools  can  be  obtained.  In  many 
towns  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  Mr.  Banks 
found  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  school  districts.  He  says  :  "  One 
who  has  not  examined  the  organization  of  our  schools  for  him- 
self, can  hardly  conceive  the  lavish  waste  of  money,  time,  and 
opportunity  thus  made.  I  have  found  school  districts,  where 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  children  were  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  one  where  the  entire  juvenile  population  for  which  a 
school  or  district  is  supposed  to  be  organized  consisted  of  two 
children."  To  this  subject  he  called  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  showed  the  reasons,  in  respect  to  economy,  which 
should  induce  them  to  abolish  such  small  districts. 

The  apparent  want  of  any  clear  principle  in  the  division  of 
the  money  raised  for  schools,  made  it  necessary  to  discuss  this 
subject  also,  and  to  point  out  the  design  of  the  law  and  the 
proper  methods  of  accomplishing  that  design. 

The  frequent  misunderstandings  which  arise  between  the 
local  committees  of  the  numerous  districts  and  the  superior 
committees  of  the  town,  required  an  exposition  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  each.  In  connection  with  this,  were  exhibited 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  existence  of  numerous  com- 
mittees, whose  duties  and  responsibilities  so  run  into  each  other 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  say  where  those  of  one  end  and 
those  of  another  begin.  The  expediency  of  abolishing  the  dis- 
tricts, where  it  was  practicable,  and,  where  it  was  not,  of  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  town  committees  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  was  often  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  still  more  constant  aim  with  Mr.  Banks  was  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  popular  education  in  general,  and  to  awaken 
a  deeper  sense  among  the  people  themselves  of  their  obligation 
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to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
In  concluding  his  report,  he  says,  in  language  which  as  truly 
represents  the  views  of  all  the  other  agents  as  his  own  :  "  Such 
are  some  of  the  evils  in  our  system  of  education,  to  the  correc- 
tion of  which  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
for  many  years  earnestly  directed.  That  field  of  labor  is 
among  the  people ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  means  more  effi- 
cient or  more  certain  to  produce  the  desired  results  than  that 
of  the  agencies  established  by  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  success  of  the  plan  for  the  year  past,  where 
the  persons  employed  have  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
commencing  an  untried  experiment,  and  whose  efforts  from 
choice  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  the  inland  and  smaller  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  believe 
it  will  be  proved,  by  its  ultimate  success,  an  experiment  in  the 
right  direction." 

To  say  that  these  agencies,  different  as  they  were  in  charac- 
ter, have  both  been  performed  with  distinguished  success,  is  no 
more  than  giving  simple  utterance  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  people  who  witnessed  their  effects.  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  subject  without  expressing  my  deep  and  abiding  convic- 
tion, that  the  experiment,  tried  the  past  year,  has  fully  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  appropriation  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  continuance  of  it  would  have  the 
happiest  influence  in  promoting  education  among  the  people  of 
the  State.  It  has  been  made  quite  evident  that  the  speediest 
and  surest  way  of  reaching  and  moving  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  is  through  the  living 
voice  of  judicious,  earnest,  and  experienced  men,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  our  institutions  for  education,  and  feeling  their 
inestimable  value. 

A  single  individual,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  other  offi- 
cial duties  demanding  the  greater  part  of  his  attention,  cannot, 
in  any  worthy  manner,  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  The 
duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  have  accumulated,  within  a 
few  years,  to  such  a  degree,  that  only  mere  fragments  of  time 
can  be  found  for  the  great  work  of  visiting  the  State,  town  by 
town,  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Public  Schools.     Of 
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the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  more  than  forty  are  required 
for  other  kinds  of  service.* 


TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

The  number  of  Teachers'  Institutes  held  during  the  year  is 
twelve,  six  in  the  spring,  and  six  in  the  autumn — the  first  in- 
stance, I  believe,  in  which  they  have  reached  the  highest  num- 
ber allowed  by  the  law.  They  were  held  as  represented  in 
the  following  tabular  view,  viz.  : — 
(Spring.)  Sterling,  March  11-16. 
"  Medway,  March  18-23. 

"  Brewster,  March  25-30. 

"  Plymouth,  April  8-13. 

"  Framingham,  April  15-20. 

"  Pepperell,  April  22-27. 

(Autumn.)  Lenox,  Sept.  30-Oct.  5. 
"  Fitchburg,  Oct.  7-12. 

"  Milford,  Oct.  21-26. 

"  Hadley,  Oct.  28-Nov.  2. 

"  Falmouth,  Nov.  11-16. 

"  Monson,  Nov.  18-23. 

Total,  1750. 
The  average  attendance  is  146.  Of  those  who  attended  the 
Plymouth  Institute,  70  were  members  of  the  Bridge  water  Nor- 
mal school ;  and  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  Hadley  In- 
stitute, 52  were  members  of  Amherst  college.  At  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Institutes  this 
year,  have  more  than  50,000  pupils  under  their  charge.  At 
the    Brewster,    Plymouth,    Framingham,    Fitchburg,    Milford, 

*  The  following-  statement  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  remark.  Twelve  weeks  are 
consumed  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  ;  two,  in  visiting  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  held, 
and  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  them ;  three,  in  visiting  the  several  Normal 
schools  twice  each  term ;  three,  in  attending  the  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of  the 
County  Associations  of  Teachers,  which  receive  appropriations  from  the  Commonwealth  ; 
three,  in  examining  the  reports  of  the  school  committees,  and  preparing  abstracts  from  them  ; 
four,  in  writing  and  printing  the  Annual  Report ;  eleven,  at  the  office  every  Monday  and  Sat- 
urday, for  about  three-fourths  of  the  year ;  four,  spent  in  connection  with  the  Legislature 
during  its  session  ;  making  in  all  forty-two.  Of  the  remaining  ten  weeks,  the  greater  part  is 
needed  for  attending  various  public  meetings  for  education,  dedications  of  schoolhouses,  &c. 
This  estimate  is  made  without  any  pretension  to  mathematical  precision. 
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Hadley  and  Falmouth  Institutes,  the  board  of  the  teachers  was 
furnished  gratuitously  by  the  citizens.  At  Medway,  it  was 
gratuitous  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  at  Monson,  to 
nearly  half  the  members ;  at  Sterling,  Pepperell  and  Lenox,  it 
was  furnished  at  a  low  rate,  merely  covering  the  cost. 

This  large  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  people,  together  with  the  crowded 
evening  assemblies,  present  the  best  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Teachers'  Institutes  are  held.  The  causes  of  this 
increased  interest  are  various,  and  some  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing. Prominent  among  these  are  the  means,  furnished  by 
the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  of  procuring  for  the  conduct 
of  these  Institutes  a  larger  amount  of  aid,  and  of  retaining, 
without  change,  able  and  experienced  instructors,  who  have 
few  superiors  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, and  who,  agreeing  in  fundamental  principles,  and 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other's  methods,  not 
only  avoid  all  collision  and  controversy,  but  mutually  aid 
and  support  each  other,  and,  by  their  hearty  and  earnest  coop- 
eration, give  both  a  depth  and  unity  of  impression  which  are  of 
incalculable  importance.  Teachers  of  academies  and  of  high 
schools  are  not  only  willing  but  even  anxious  to  listen  to  the 
instruction  of  such  gentlemen ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more 
directly  to  destroy  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  Institutes 
than  the  necessity  of  employing  a  cheaper  class  of  instructors, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  command  equal  respect.  A  change 
of  instructors  would  be  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice,  even 
though  it  should  bring  in  others  of  equal  eminence.  The  abil- 
ity to  conduct  skilfully  the  exercises  of  an  Institute,  composed 
of  teachers  who  are  assembled  only  for  a  week,  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  elementary  teaching  that  is  re- 
quired ;  something  that  shall  rivet  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  while  familiar  subjects  are  discussed,  and  quick- 
en their  inventive  powers  instead  of  producing  artificial  imita- 
tions. Not  every  good  scholar,  nor  every  good  teacher  even,  is 
adapted  to  this  service,  so  unlike  anything  else.  In  every  ex- 
ercise the  assembled  teachers  are  to  be  addressed  in  a  two-fold 
capacity,  as  mature  men  and  women,  and  as  representatives  of 
children  receiving  an  elementary  course  of  instruction.     This 
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feature  of  our  Institutes  has  attracted  attention  from  abroad. 
All  the  New-England  states  have,  during  the  past  year,  made 
application  for  the  instructors  employed  by  us.  They  desire 
very  naturally  the  services  of  our  practical  men,  who  under- 
stand the  nature  and  working  of  these  peculiar  organizations. 
For  the  same  reasons,  we  wish  to  retain  them. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  local  committees,  and  to  the  lite- 
rary and  professional  gentlemen  who  have  generously  lent  their 
aid,  both  in  preparing  for  and  sustaining  the  Institutes  held  in 
their  vicinity.  They  have  not  only  shown  an  interest  during 
the  session,  but  have  subsequently  visited  the  schools  to  ob- 
serve the  efforts  produced,  and  have  voluntarily  given  their  tes- 
timony that  the  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  by 
means  of  the  Institutes,  is  very  obvious.  Hence  many  com- 
mittees recommend  that  such  teachers  be  employed  by  way  of 
preference  as  have  attended  the  Institutes,  and  that  any  schools, 
which  are  in  session  during  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  vi- 
cinity, be  dismissed  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit 
which  would  result  from  the  attendance  of  their  teachers. 

The  present  demand  for  these  meetings  is  such  that  only 
about  half  the  invitations  sent  in  can  be  complied  with. 
Towns  that  desire  their  influence,  and  are  ready  to  bear  the 
expense  of  boarding  all  the  members,  have,  from  necessity,  been 
put  off  with  the  hope  that  by  waiting  half  a  year,  or  a  year, 
they  may  have  their  wishes  gratified. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Legislature  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  moderate  sum  of 
money  in  addition  to  that  appropriated  for  the  twelve  Institutes 
now  held  during  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  and  author- 
ize it  to  appoint  others,  of  shorter  duration  and  variable  char- 
acter, to  be  held  during  the  summer  and  winter  terms.  They 
might  be  held  for  the  period  of  but  one  or  two  days,  for  the 
improvement  of  smaller  assemblages  of  teachers,  such  as  might 
come  together  in  a  single  town,  or  from  two  or  three  adjoining 
towns.  In  the  cities,  where,  as  yet,  no  Institutes  have  been 
held,  there  might  be  a  series  of  meetings,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  teachers  of  primary  schools,  and  held  on  the  evenings  of 
some  week  during  the  winter  term.     Thus,  every  part  of  the 
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State  would  be  made  to  feel  a  stimulating  influence  which,  un- 
der the  present  arrangement,  must  be  limited  to  comparatively- 
few  points.  Money  expended  by  the  State  in  this  way  would 
accomplish  much  more  for  the  education  of  the  young  than  the 
same  amount  given  for  books  or  apparatus,  or  any  similar  pur- 
pose. 

THE    NORMAL.    SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ous condition.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  rigor  exercised 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  the  exten- 
sion, in  two  of  them,  of  the  required  period  of  study,  the  num- 
bers in  attendance  are  about  as  large  as  ever.  The  fears  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  the  increase  of  expense,  occasioned  by  a 
more  protracted  course  of  study,  would  materially  diminish  the 
attendance,  are  shown  to  be  groundless.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  professional  education  for  teachers  is  becoming  so 
strong  in  the  community,  and  the  public  mind  is  becoming  so 
enlightened  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  required, 
and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  choice  of  them  and  in  re- 
munerating their  services,  that  teachers  are  compelled  either  to 
go  through  a  more  thorough  course  of  preparation,  or  abandon 
the  occupation.  In  order  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  an  improved  system  of  education, 
the  Normal  Schools  will  need  to  be  gradually  elevated  till  they 
shall  reach  that  point  which  is  best  adapted  to  teachers  de- 
signed for  the  common  district  school.  It  will  be  a  question 
worthy  of  mature  deliberation,  whether  the  higher  position 
designed  to  be  given  to  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  not  be  at- 
tained rather  by  raising  the  requisitions  for  entrance  than  by 
prolonging  the  term  of  study.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
State  should  be  at  the  expense  of  giving,  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
so  much  of  that  kind  of  instruction  for  which  ample  provision 
is  already  made  in  the  higher  Public  Schools.  The  Normal 
Schools,  to  answer  their  original  design,  must  aim  more  at  fur- 
nishing that  peculiar  training  which  teachers  require,  and  which 
the  Public  Schools  canriot  give.  Then  the  necessity  of  their 
existence  will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  no  other  schools  or  insti- 
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tutions  will  complain  of  being  forced  into  competition  with 
those  which  enjoy  State  patronage.  A  portion  of  the  time 
which  is  now  spent  in  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  reading  and  orthography,  might  be  saved 
for  those  higher  objects  for  which  more  particularly  the  Normal 
Schools  were  established.  Before  many  years  more  shall  have 
passed  away,  three  classes,  each  having  a  half  year's  course  of 
study,  might  be  formed  in  these  schools.  The  first,  might  be 
devoted  to  a  critical  review  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  studies 
to  be  taught  in  Common  Schools,  with  such  collateral  branches 
as  should  be  deemed  necessary ;  the  second,  to  a  philosophical 
and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  didactics,  or  the  theory 
of  teaching  ;  the  third,  to  the  practice  of  teaching  under  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  inspection  of  a  superior.  The  arrange- 
ment here  proposed  would  require  that  a  greater  degree  of  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  model  schools.  But  it  would  remove 
the  embarrassment  now  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the  stud- 
ies of  the  class,  portions  of  which  are  called  away  to  teach,  and 
would  render  the  time  spent  in  teaching  in  the  model  school 
much  more  profitable  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  model 
school,  which  may  just  as  well  be  one  of  the  Public  Schools  as 
any  other,  should  have  its  own  full  corps  of  teachers.  The 
notion  of  employing  pupils  from  the  Normal  School,  in  rotation, 
in  place  of  an  assistant  teacher,  merely  because  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical, is  unworthy  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  State.  When 
a  member  of  the  Normal  School  enters  the  model  school,  the 
regular  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  latter  should  not  be  relieved 
at  all  from  duty.  On  the  contrary,  such  teacher  should  pro- 
ceed as  usual,  and  the  learner  should  stand  by  and  carefully 
observe  the  process,  and  afterwards  inquire  for  the  reasons  of  it, 
if  they  should  not  be  fully  understood  at  the  time.  After  a 
suitable  period  of  observation,  the  learner  should  undertake  to 
give  a  lesson,  or  some  part  of  one,  the  principal  teacher  stand- 
ing by,  noticing  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given, 
and  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  resume  the  exercise.  Two 
important  objects  would  be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement. 
First,  the  school  itself  would  not  suffer  in  its  interests  from 
surrendering  its  classes  to  be  experimented  on  by  young  teach- 
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ers,  but  would  rather  be  benefited  by  having  all  its  exercises 
conducted  with  reference  to  illustrating  the  best  methods  of 
teaching.  In  the  second  place,  the  learner  would  occupy  the 
place  of  an  apprentice,  working  every  moment  under  the  obser- 
vation and  guidance  of  a  master. 

Provision  has  recently  been  made  for  advanced  classes  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  several  persons  have  availed  themselves  of 
it  during  the  past  year.     It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  such 
will  be  constantly  increasing,  and  will  require  more  of  the  teach- 
er's time  than  can  be  given  them  without  abstracting  it  too  much 
from  the  regular  classes.     If  such  an  appendage  is  to  be  per- 
manently attached  to  the  Normal  Schools,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  instructors  to  correspond  with  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  labor  imposed.     Perhaps  no  better  course  can 
be  recommended  for  the  present.     A  question  of  great  impor- 
tance, however,  here   presents  itself  for  consideration,  namely, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  one  of  our  Nor- 
mal Schools, — that  at  Bridgewater,  for  example, — exclusively  a 
school  for  males,  designed  to  form  a  higher  class  of  teachers  for 
a  corresponding  grade  of  schools.     Then  each  Normal  School 
would  have  its  distinctive  character,  that  at  West  Newton  be- 
ing for  females  only,  and  that  at  Westfield  for  both  sexes,  and 
every  person,  who  should  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  training,  could  find  a  school  adapted  to  his  particular 
wants.     The  difference  between  the  common  district  school, 
and  the  central  school  of  our  more  populous  towns  and  gram- 
mar school  of  the  cities,  is  becoming  so  great,  that  it  is  no 
no  longer  possible  to  look  to   the  same  class  of  individuals  for 
teachers  in  them  all.     Besides,  the  law  requiring  the  establish- 
ing of  high  schools,  is  rapidly  creating  a  demand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  teachers  which  none  of  our  institutions  furnish.     The 
colleges  do  not  educate  men  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
teaching.     A  young  graduate,  without  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing, is  but  little  better  prepared  to  take  charge  of  a  high  school 
than  he  is  to  practice  at  the  bar.     Nor  do  our  Normal  Schools 
give  the  amount  of  education  requisite  for  teachers  aspiring  to 
a  place  in  the  high  school.     It  is  at  this  moment  more  difficult 
to  procure  suitable  teachers  for  high  schools  than  for  any  other 
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class  of  schools.  The  choice  ordinarily  lies  between  experi- 
enced teachers  of  limited  education,  and  men  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, who  either  have  had  no  experience  and  yet  wish  to  be- 
come teachers,  or,  having  had  some  practice  in  teaching  while 
earning  the  money  to  pay  their  college  bills,  wish  now  to  earn 
still  more  to  enable  them  to  study  a  profession.  It  is  not  safe 
for  towns  to  open  high  schools  under  such  auspices,  and  few 
committees  are  willing  to  expose  themselves  and  their  enter- 
prise to  these  hazards. 

If  there  were  a  Normal  School  of  a  higher  order,  persons,  who 
had  already  received  a  good  literary  and  scientific  education  else- 
where, might  repair  to  it  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Even  graduates  from  the  colleges, 
who  propose  to  become  teachers,  would,  in  many  instances, 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  for  studying  the  art 
which  they  are  to  practice  for  life.  An  air  exclusively  pro- 
fessional would  thus  be  given  to  the  school,  and  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  attendance  might  suffice  than  would  be  necessary  in 
the  other  Normal  Schools. 

The  increased  expense  of  maintaining  schools,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  State,  suggest  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  School  Fund  to  accumulate  to  a  larger  amount 
than  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  law  of  1834.  A  new  system 
of  education  has  sprung  up  in  the  State  since  that  time,  vastly 
more  extended  than  the  old,  and  superior  to  it  in  efficiency,  but 
also  much  more  expensive.  The  amount  of  money  paid  for 
the  support  of  schools  is  now  more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
that  year.  Besides,  the  sum  now  distributed  from  the  income 
of  the  School  Fund  is  only  twenty  cents  and  a  fraction  to  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  ;  and  though  there  may 
be  an  increase  for  a  few  years  to  come,  a  diminution,  resulting 
from  the  increase  of  population,  will  commence  as  soon  as  the 
Fund  shall  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  continue  indefi- 
nitely. There  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  appropriating  a  still  larger  sum  than  a  million  of  dollars  from 
the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  to  an  object  in  the  promotion  of  which  all  the 
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people  of  the  State  are  so  deeply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
equally  interested. 

By  resolves  of  May  2,  1850,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  authorized  to  furnish  every  Public  School  in 
the  Commonwealth,  except  primary  schools,  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  or  of  Worcester's  Octavo  Diction- 
ary, at  the  option  of  the  school  committee  of  each  town,  at  a 
specified  cost,  on  condition  that  the  school  committee,  in  mak- 
ing application,  shall  certify  that  each  school  for  which  a  dic- 
tionary is  requested  is  furnished  with  a  suitable  book-case  or 
desk  for  its  safe-keeping.  These  resolves  took  effect  on  the 
first  of  August  last.  Previous  to  that  time,  preparations  were 
made  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  A  circular,  containing 
a  copy  of  the  resolves,  was  sent  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  information  of  committees.  It  also 
furnished  a  blank  form  of  an  application  and  certificate,  for  the 
convenience  of  committees,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  compliance 
with  the  condition  expressed  in  a  proviso  of  the  resolves.  On 
receiving  from  school  committees  an  application,  with  a  cer- 
tificate duly  executed,  orders  have  been  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  dictionaries,  who  have  sent  the  books  applied  for 
directly  to  the  school  committees,  the  towns  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation. 

The  number  and  cost  of  dictionaries,  furnished  from  August 
1,  1850  to  January  1,  1851,  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Copies  of  Webster's  dictionary,  2,718  ;  copies  of  Worcester's 
dictionary,  103;  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  $11,078. 

Number  of  towns  wholly  or  partially  supplied  to  January  1, 
1851,  291. 

Number  of  towns  that  had  not  applied  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  30. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  relating  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

No.  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,         .  .  321 

No.  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,        .  .  315 

No.  that  have  neglected  to  make  returns,  .  1 
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No.  of  towns  incorporated  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,   whose   returns   are   included    in    the 
towns  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  viz.,    Grove- 
land,  Melrose,  Winchester,  Clinton  and  Holyoke,  5 
No.  of  towns  not  divided  into  school  districts,             .             17 
No.  of  school  districts  in  the  State,     .             .             .2818 
No.  of  schools  having  less  than  40  scholars,   .             .         1583 
No.  of  schools  having  from  40  to  80  scholars,             .         1874 
No.  of  schools  having  over  80  scholars.           .             .           421 
No.  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State,    .             .             .         3878 
Increase   of  Public   Schools  beyond  the  number  re- 
turned the  year  before,        ....           129 
No.  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years 

of  age,  .  .  .  .  .  193,232 

No.  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  schools  in  summer,  176,344 
Increase  of  attendance  in  summer  for  the  year,       .  2,685 

No.  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  schools  in  winter,  194,403 
Increase  of  attendance  in  winter  for  the  year,  2,691 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  in  summer,  128,815 

Increase  for  the  year,         ....  2,315 

Average  attendance  in  winter,        .  .  .         149,609 

Increase  for  the  year,         ....  6,642 

Ratio    of  the    mean   average   attendance    upon   the 
Public  Schools  in  the  State  to  the  whole  number 
of  children  between  5  and   15  years  of  age,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals,        .  .  .  .  -72 
No.  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  attending  school,      17,782 
No.  of  persons  over  15,  attending  school,               .             18,208 
No.    of  teachers   in  summer:   males,    325;  females, 

3,801;  total,     .....  4,126 

No.  of  teachers   in   winter:    males,    2117;    females, 

2187;  total,      .....  4,304 

No.  of  annual  teachers,  or  teachers  keeping  the  same 
school,  both  summer  and  winter :  males,  273  ;  fe- 
males, 1264;  total,  ....  1,537 
No.  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Pub- 
lic Schools  during  the  year :  males,  2167 ;  females, 
4568;  total,      .....              6,735 
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Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  7  months,  12  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including 

board,  .....  $34  89 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board,         .  .  .  .  .  $14  42 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 

schools,  ....  $864,667  85 

Increase  from  last  year,    .  .  .  $34,090  52 

Amount     of    voluntary    contributions     for     Public 

Schools,  .....    $34,704  31 

Aggregate  expended  on  Public   Schools  for  wages, 

fuel  and  superintendence,  .  .  $958,501  33 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  State,  between  5  and  15  years  of  age, 
per  child,         .  .  .  .  .  4  52 

The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least 
$1.50  per  child,  between  5  and  15,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  School 
Fund. 

No.  of  towns  that  have  raised  more  than  $1.50  for 

each  child  between  5  and  15,         .  .  .  311 

No.  of  towns  that  have  raised  more  than  twice  this 

sum,  or  more  than  $3  per  child  between  5  and  15,  162 

No.   of  towns  that  have  raised  less  than  $1.50  for 

each  scholar  between  5  and  15,  2 

No.  of  incorporated  academies  returned,    .  .  67 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  incorporated  acad- 
emies,       ......         3,717 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition  in  incorporated  academies,  $57,444  30 

No.  of  private  schools,  ....  845 

Average  No.  of  scholars  in  private  schools,   .  .        19,534 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  $261,241  92 

Amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools 
and  academies,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing and  erecting  school  edifices,  .        $1,277,187  55 
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Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  abstracts  of  the  School 
Reports  and  of  the  School  Returns,  to  the  latter  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  for  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  statistics  of  the 
schools. 

BARNAS  SEARS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Boston,  Dec.  12,  1850. 


ABSTRACT 


SCHOOL     COMMITTEES'     REPORTS, 


It  will  be  perceived  that  from  a  large  number  of  the  reports 
no  selections  have  been  made.  Nothing,  however,  would  be 
more  unjust  than  to  draw  the  inference  that  such  reports  con- 
tained no  passages  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  general  abstract.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  all  printed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  bound  in  volumes,  and  placed  in 
that  form  among  the  archives  of  the  State.  From  those  re- 
ports which  contained  nothing  on  the  subject  above  named, 
extracts  could  not,  of  course,  be  made.  Others,  treating  of  the 
subject  with  great  particularity  and  care,  were  frequently  of 
such  a  detailed  character  that,  though  invaluable  to  the  towns 
to  which  they  were  made,  they  could  be  presented  with  effect 
only  as  a  whole. 


GRADATION   OF   SCHOOLS* 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA. 

Secondary  Grammar  Schools. — These  schools  have  been  well  filled  the 
past  year.  They  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  grammar  department,  re- 
ceiving the  scholars  from  the  primary  schools,  and  preparing  them,  by  careful 
training  in  elementary  branches,  for  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  schools 
of  a  higher  grade.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  watch  the  influence  of  these 
schools,  year  by  year,  without  becoming  fully  convinced  of  their  value.  In  a 
town  like  this,  where  the  number  of  primary  school  children  is  so  large,  it  is 
impracticable  to  undertake  to  prepare  them  for  the  grammar  schools  without 
the  advanced  instruction  afforded  by  the  secondary  schools.  Already  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  primary  department  is  far  greater  than  a  single  teacher 
can  properly  instruct,  even  in  the  simpler  studies  required  in  these  schools. 
How  impossible  then  that  they  be  there  taught  the  branches  of  study  now 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  !  To  multiply  the  primary  schools,  would  be 
only  multiplying  the  evil ;  it  would  not  afford  any  remedy,  while  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  class  of  schools,  like  the  secondary  schools,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  classes  which  rise  from  the  primaries,  better 
preparation  is  made  for  the  higher  schools  than  could  otherwise  be  made.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  time  now  spent  in  the  grammar  schools  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  advancement  of  the  scholars  in  the  studies  proper  to  this  department. 
How  would  it  then  overtask  the  teachers,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  schol- 
ars in  the  grammar  schools,  were  the  children  of  the  primary  schools  admitted 
to  them  without  having  first  passed  through  the  secondary  schools  !  The  com- 
mittee make  these  remarks  in  order  to  meet  those  objections  sometimes  urged 
against  the  secondary  department. 

The  progress  of  the  secondary  schools  the  past  year  has  been  very  evident. 
They  have  never  done  more  work  in  a  single  year ;  they  have  never  sent  better 
classes  up  into  the  grammar  schools  than  those  prepared  the  present  year. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


ANDOVER. 

The  judicious  division  of  a  town  into  school  districts,  is  a  difficult  task.     All 
eannot  feel  satisfied  unless  each  is  disposed  to  consult  the  general  good.  Where 
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majorities  rule,  minorities  should  make  up  their  mind  to  yield,  even  at  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  natural  enough  for  every  parent  to  wish  the  schoolhouse  near  himself. 
This  cannot  be  with  all,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  grave  question,  who  shall  be 
favored  ?  A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  personal  preference  should  be 
merged  in  the  general  welfare.  Our  districts  should  neither  be  too  large,  nor 
too  small.  Either  extreme  is  an  evil.  While  there  is  much  reason  for  com- 
plaint that  many  of  our  schools  are  so  large,  the  impression  is  quite  general 
that  small  schools  are  every  way  desirable,  except  in  the  item  of  expense. 
Your  committee  think  otherwise.  From  facts  directly  under  their  eye,  they 
are  compelled  to  say  that,  in  the  average  of  intellect  and  progress,  small  schools 
suffer  in  comparison  with  large.  It  may  not  be  so  in  academies,  where  schol- 
ars are  expected  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  their  studies,  and  more  time  is  re- 
quired in  explanation.  But  in  common  district  schools,  there  is  more  mental 
activity,  more  rapid  progress  where  they  number  from  30  to  40,  than  from  15 
to  20.  There  may  be  exceptions,  yet  this  will  be  found  generally  true.  Few 
teachers  can  sustain  themselves,  keep  their  own  spirits  bright,  where  neces- 
sity is  not  laid.  In  small,  backward  schools,  the  sparseness  of  recitations  and 
the  "  awful  silence"  between,  seldom  fail  to  beget  sluggish  habits  in  the  teach- 
er ;  and,  as  the  teacher  is,  so  will  be  the  school ;  children  become  dull,  uninter- 
ested, and  thus  their  minds  receive  serious  injury.  The  competition — the  life- — 
in  a  school  reasonably  large,  form  a  great  item  in  its  success. 

We  next  inquire,  will  it  be  wise  to  multiply  districts  in  order  to  reduce  the 
distance  for  a  few  families  ?  We  think  not.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  miles  is,  after  all,  a  very  great  evil.  With  children  quite 
young  it  may  be  an  inconvenience ;  many  will  often  stay  at  home  on  this  ac- 
count. But  then  it  probably  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  a  few  years.  The  boy 
early  accustomed  to  walk  two  miles  to  school, — who  is  thus  inured  to  cold  and 
bravely  defies  snow  and  sleet, — is  preparing  to  be  a  man ;  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  difficulty  ;  to  be  a  doer  instead  of  a  lounger.  While  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  character,  he  will  also  facilitate  progress  in  study.  A 
part  of  his  play  fund  will  be  expended  in  a  sober  ivay, — his  morals  guarded,  and 
he  will  enter  the  school-room  with  a  mind  fresh  and  clear,  prepared  to  attend 
to  his  studies.     *     * 

We  think  the  judicious  course  is  to  have  large  houses — large  teachers — 
long  schools  ;  and  in  order  to  this  there  must  be  large  districts.  We  insist  that 
unskilful,  inefficient  teachers  are  a  nuisance  in  any  district.  They  do  vastly 
more  hurt  than  good ;  and  where  a  school  is  set  up  to  the  lowest  bidder,  it  will 
soon  morally — intellectually — resemble  the  field  wisely  described  as  "  all  grown 
over  with  thorns." 

BRADFORD. 

Two  schools  are  kept  in  this  district  (No.  4,)  during  the  year.  Two  primary 
schools  in  summer,  and  one  primary  and  one  high  school  in  the  winter.     *     * 

The  person  who  taught  the  second  division  in  this  district  during  the  sum- 
mer, was  employed  to  teach  these  divisions,  as  they  are  brought  together  in  the 
winter. 

DANVERS. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing the  high  schools,  which  was  referred  to  them  for  consideration,  more 
than  a  year  since,  with  a  request  to  report  their  views  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  vote  of  the  town  was  to  request  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  two  high  schools,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.     *     * 

We  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  advocates? 
of  the  new  schools,  as  proposed  to  be  established,  suppose  to  be  connected  with 
them. 

1.  They  will  take  out  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  study  from  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  leave  more  time  for  attention  to  the  elementary  parts  of  edu- 
cation.    The  law  requires  nothing  to  be  taught  in  the  inferior  schools  but  or- 
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thography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
These  are  most  important  branches,  and  deserve  very  careful  attention.  We 
think  that  much  more  time  might  be  advantageously  given  to  them,  than  is  now 
ordinarily  afforded.  A  school  which  should  be  confined  to  these  studies,  and 
taught  in  them,  as  it  might  be  taught,  by  an  instructor  who  should  be  thorough 
in  his  manner,  and  possessed  of  patience  and  perseverance  that  could  not  tire, 
would  acquire  more  true  knowledge,  discipline,  and  that  desire  and  capability 
of  improvement  which  are  the  perpetual  source  of  progress,  than  are  now  at- 
tained by  those  whose  studies  are  much  more  various,  and  many  of  which  rank 
in  a  higher  class,  but  which  have  been  conducted  with  much  less  care  and 
thoroughness.     *     * 

The  lower  branches  in  the  grammar  schools  will  acquire  a  higher  relative 
importance,  and  the  attention  will  be  more  concentrated  upon  them,  and  they 
will  be  more  thoroughly  taught.  Some  apprehend  that  the  district  schools  will 
suffer  from  the  withdrawment  of  the  older  and  more  accomplished  pupils.  But 
we  apprehend  that  they  will  gain  more  than  they  will  lose,  unless  the  high 
schools  should  be  of  a  very  large  size,  which  is  not  contemplated  they  should 
be  at  present.  Some  surplus  will  be  left  in  the  grammar  schools  to  impart 
whatever  benefit  their  superior  scholarship  and  standing  can  render  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  As  to  those  which  are  quite  distant  from  the 
location  of  the  new  establishments,  we  cannot  expect  that  a  very  serious  draft 
will  be  made  upon  the  more  forward  of  their  pupils.  It  must  be  considered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  acquisition  will  be  required  of  those  who  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  new  seminaries ;  it  will  be  only  those  who  have  reached  the 
amount  that  will  be  withdrawn.  But,  during  the  progress  which  they  are 
making  towards  the  requisite  pursuit,  their  industry,  propriety  of  behavior,  and 
rapid  advance  in  their  studies,  and  whatever  enters  into  a  character  that  pre- 
sents a  model  for  imitation,  and  stimulus  to  the  competition  of  others,  will  be 
exerting  their  salutary  influence  as  really,  and  we  think  nearly  as  effectually, 
upon  those  below  them,  as  though  they  were  engaged  in  the  higher  branches 
of"  education.  When  it  is  said  that  the  high  schools  will  injure  the  inferior 
grades,  by  taking  out  their  first  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  will 
always  leave  a  first  class  behind,  who,  though  not  so  far  advanced  in  acquisi- 
tions, yet  are  just  as  really  beyond  the  second  class,  as  the  one  withdrawn  was. 
And  we  believe  that  generally  a  class  is  more  immediately  and  powerfully  af- 
fected by  the  one  removed  but  a  single  degree  above  them,  than  by  one  two 
or  more  degrees  distant.  Those  scholars  also  who  are  good  in  the  first  class, 
were  just  as  good  when  they  were  in  the  second,  in  everything  except  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge ;  and  the  benefit  which  first  classes  impart  to  scholars,  is 
not  desired  so  much  from  the  actual  amount  of  their  knowledge,  as  its  relative 
superiority  to  that  of  those  who  are  below  them. 

2.  The  standard  of  education  in  schools  will  be  raised. 

One  method  in  which  Ave  expect  this  will  be  done,  has  already  been  alluded 
to, — the  increased  thoroughness  with  which  the  more  common  branches  will  be 
taught.  Suppose  that  our  grammar  schools  admitted  no  more  studies  than  the 
law  contemplates ;  that  the  pupils,  instead  of  aspiring  to  take  other  branches 
before  they  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  those  more  elementary,  should 
feel  that  they  must  be  confined  to  the  latter ;  that  their  success  and  scholarship 
should  be  made  to  depend  solely  on  the  accurate  manner  in  which  these  were 
pursued  and  acquired;  that  the  teachers  should  understand  that  the  reputation 
of  themselves  and  their  scholars  should  stand  on  the  exactness  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  initiated  their  pupils  into  these  fundamental  studies. 
The  elementary  branches  would  then  be  brought  up  to  a  juster  position,  and 
the  habit,  acquired  in  this  method  of  pursuing  them,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  state  of  tilings  approaches  to  what 
we  have  described,  will  some  of  the  results  alluded  to  follow.  It  will  also  be 
an  object  of  ambition  with  many  in  the  grammar  schools,  to  enter  the  high 
schools  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  Its  very  name  will  be  an  object  of  at- 
traction to  numbers.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  promotion  to  be  admitted  to  pursue 
studies  within  its  walls.     Ambition  and  emulation  will  be  excited ;  diligence 
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quickened ;  and  those  who,  in  the  district  schools,  act  under  the  stimulus  of 
such  motives,  will  exercise  a  good  influence  on  their  associates,  who  are  not  so 
easily  reached  by  those  considerations  which  affect  their  own  minds  so  power- 
fully. The  high  schools  will,  if  conducted  as  efficiently  as  we  hope,  exert  a 
good  influence  on  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools,  particularly  those 
which  are  annual  in  their  character,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  person 
for  several  successive  years ;  and  as  the  population  of  the  town  increases, 
and  the  interest  in  educational  provisions  for  the  young  become  deeper,  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  will  be  naturally  desirous  to  impress  upon  them  a  char- 
acter that  shall  bear  a  good  comparison  with  that  of  the  higher  department  of 
instruction.  They  will  wish  that  those  who  go  from  under  their  care  into  the 
new  places  of  instruction,  shall  hold  a  high  rank  among  their  fellow-students, 
and  reflect  credit  upon  the  fidelity  of  those  who  have  trained  them  in  their 
earlier  years.  They  will  be  anxious  also  so  to  perform  their  duties  towards 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  instruction,  as  not  to  give  occasion  for  too 
great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  such  to  exchange  instruction.  One  of  the 
modes  of  manifesting  dissatisfaction  with  the  teachers  of  grammar  schools,  by 
the  pupils,  will  be  a  great  anxiety  to  become  connected  with  the  higher  insti- 
tution. The  instructors  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  witness  such  manifesta- 
tion, and  will  wish  to  see  such  evidence  of  satisfaction  among  their  scholars  as 
are  furnished  by  attachment  to  themselves  and  the  schools  which  they  superin- 
tend. In  that  way,  an  influence  will  emanate  from  the  higher  places  of  learn- 
ing that  will,  probably,  affect  the  whole  system  of  instruction ;  and  we  may 
further  say,  the  teachers  in  the  new  situations,  being  placed  in  circumstances 
more  favorable  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities,  than  those  who  fill  the  other 
departments  of  instruction,  will  be  proportionally  successful  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  entrusted  to  them.  The  scholars  who  resort  to  the  high  school, 
will  be  among  the  best  which  the  town  can  furnish.  The  motives  which 
prompt  them  to  resort  thither,  or  the  reasons  for  which  they  may  be  sent  by 
those  who  have  authority  over  them,  will  be  in  general  a  good  security  for  their 
industry  and  successful  study.  The  public  sentiments  of  the  schools  will  be 
of  an  elevated  character.  The  influence  which  each  receives  from  all,  will 
strengthen  his  good  resolutions  and  desires,  and  the  standard  of  diligence  and 
the  desire  for  improvement,  will  be  above  what  we  obtain  in  schools  where 
there  is  a  promiscuous  assemblance  of  all  varieties  of  dispositions  and  charac- 
ter. So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  character  of  the  scholars  will  encourage  and 
animate  the  teachers,  and,  by  the  facilities  and  consequent  inducements  which 
it  offers  for  faithful  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  efforts,  Avill  contribute  to 
form  them  to  a  superior  model.  We  shall  expect  the  high  schools  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  practical  education  of  the  town,  and  hope  that  they  will  keep  the 
standard  of  education  high,  and  constantly  advancing. 

Education  will  also  be  carried  further  into  tire  higher  departments  of  learn- 
ing. The  attendance  at  school  will,  probably,  be  more  protracted  on  the  part 
of  many  who  finish  their  education  in  the  district,  at  sixteen  or  upwards.  Thig 
will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  new  studies,  as  well  as  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  they  have  but  commenced  in  the  lower 
schools,  or  in  which  they  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  become  unceas- 
ingly interested  as  they  advance,  and  being  of  an  age  when  they  begin  to  have 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  education,  the  intention  to  pursue 
study  will  be  strengthened,  and  a  considerable  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
years  of  school  instruction  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  who  now  quit  it  for  other 
engagements,  at  a  time  when  a  greater  amount  of  improvement  could  be  im- 
parted during  a  given  period,  than  at  any  previous  season.  In  addition  is  the  facty 
that  the  schools  are  now  crowded  with  studies.  It  should  be  considered  that 
the  number  of  branches  recommended  to  be  introduced  into  systems  of  popular 
education,  is  continually  increasing.  It  is  impossible  to  embrace  all  into  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  young  should  be  instructed,  within  the  usual  period  of 
school  education.  The  proposed  institutions,  by  leading  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  term  of  attendance,  will  open  a  way  for  many  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
some  most  useful  parts  of  learning  which  are  not  now  reached.     There  are 
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those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  distant  places  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  academical  and  other  instructions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, by  whatever  name  called.  Many  others,  equally  anxious  to  extend  their 
education,  would  do  the  same,  if  they  could  afford  the  expense  of  such  a 
course ;  and  others  still  would  follow  the  example,  if  they  could  have  the  thirst 
for  improvement  a  little  quickened  by  the  operation  of  some  propitious  circum- 
stances. These  institutions,  besides  saving  the  expense  of  a  resort  to  distant 
literary  seminaries  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  incur  the 
expense,  will  call  in  those  who  could  not  subject  themselves  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  home  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  by  their  presence,  and  the 
atmosphere  which  they  will  diffuse  about  them,  act  with  sufficient  force  on  the 
minds  of  others,  who  now  are  less  prompted  by  a  desire  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, to  induce  them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  which  will  be  afforded 
them,  as  all  those  branches  will  be  taught,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  colleges.  The  number  of  those  in  town,  who 
will  be  induced  to  qualify  themselves  for  entrance  into  those  higher  places  of 
learning,  will  be,  probably,  multiplied. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Nothing  in  our  system  of  Common  Schools,  as  conducted  in  this  town,  has 
more  seriously  impressed  your  committee,  than  the  inequality  of  educational 
advantages  by  which  it  is  greatly  deformed.  By  this  inequality  we  mean  only 
the  difference  in  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  different  dis- 
tricts. This  amount  varies,  and  ranges  through  the  whole  calendar,  from  the 
miserable  apology  for  a  school  of  a  two  months'  term,  up  to  the  few  that  are  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  year.  But  there  is  another  view  in  which  this  ine- 
quality is  to  be  considered :  that  which  has  reference  to  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion ;  for  the  permanent  schools  generally  select  the  best  teachers,  and  keep 
them.  District  No.  16  has  had  but  two  months'  schooling  during  the  year ; 
No.  9  has  managed  to  have  six  months,  by  employing  a  female  teacher  in  both 
its  summer  and  winter  school ;  but  it  is  in  districts  No.  3,  east  and  west,  and 
No.  4,  being  contiguous  districts,  that  this  deformity  of  our  present  system  is 
most  strikingly  exhibited.  Both  divisions  of  No.  3  have  had  schools  nearly  the 
whole  year ;  but  in  one,  the  females  were  excluded  from  the  winter  school,  and 
then  the  number  of  scholars  was  larger  than  the  number  of  both  sexes  in  the 
other.  No.  3,  west,  has  had  a  winter  school  of  forty-nine  scholars,  forty  of 
whom,  being  females  and  young  lads,  could  have  derived  equal  advantages 
under  female  instruction.  No.  4  had  a  summer  school  of  three  months,  and  a 
winter  term  of  two  months.  Here  we  see  the  scholars  of  one  district,  being 
almost  within  speaking  distance  of  their  playmates  and  companions  in  the 
other,  and  yet  enjoying  but  half  their  school  advantages.  Here,  too,  we  see 
three  male  teachers  employed,  where,  under  a  better  arrangement,  one  male 
and  two  females  would  have  better  performed  the  work.  These  three  districts 
contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  received,  for  their  last  apportionment  of  the  school  money,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-one  dollars.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  these 
districts  are  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  reformation  of  our  school 
system  as  will  cast  out  this  glaring  disfigurement  forever.  Your  committee 
might  bring  forward  other  instances,  of  a  somewhat  less  prominent  character, 
that  speak  loudly  in  behalf  of  amendment,  but  they  pass  on  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 
#     # 

Having  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  town 
for  the  support  of  its  Public  Schools,  many  of  the  schools  are  not  accomplish- 
ing the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  grants  ;  that  the  system  on  which  they  are 
conducted  is  highly  defective,  and  that  there  is,  in  general,  great  need  of  im- 
provement in  almost  everything  that  concerns  their  welfare ;  we  proceed  to 
state  what  in  our  opinion  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  a  refor- 
mation. The  first  remedial  measure  we  propose,  which  includes  almost  all 
others,  is,  that  the  town  abolish  its  school  districts,  and  assume  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  schools  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  double-headed  system  under 
which  they  are  now  conducted,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
their  success :  namely,  unsuitable  schoolhouses,  inequality  of  school  advan- 
tages, and  poor  teachers.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these,  unsuitable  school- 
houses,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  schoolhouses  were 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  any  section  of  the  town  would  endure  a  poor 
one,  or  suffer  itself  to  remain  long  in  a  worse  condition  in  this  respect  than 
the  most  favored  parts  of  the  town.  So,  also,  if  the  schools  were  managed  by 
the  town,  it  would,  through  the  agency  of  the  school  committee,  establish  the 
schools  in  such  places  as  would  give  all  the  children  of  the  town  equal 
school  advantages,  and  thus  avoid  such  a  painful  contrast  as  that  noticed  in  a 
foregoing  part  of  this  report.  In  regard  to  teachers,  too,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  practically  does  not  make  the  selection  of  these  optional  with  the 
school  committee,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  poor  ones  employed,  and,  under  its 
continuance,  shall  undoubtedly  see  a  repetition  of  the  same  evil.  Your  com- 
mittee will  freely  acknowledge  that,  during  the  term  of  their  office,  they  have 
consented  to  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  whom  they  would  not  have  put  into 
the  school,  if  the  original  selection  had  been  entrusted  to  them.  They  did  this 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  district  quarrel,  which  they  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend might  grow  out  of  their  refusal  to  approbate,  and  which  might  have  been 
followed  by  consequences  more  disastrous  to  the  school  itself,  than  even  the 
temporary  employment  of  a  poor  teacher,  bad  as  the  effect  of  that  is  well  known 
to  be.  In  some  other  instances,  too,  the  committee  believe  that  the  schools 
would  have  been  provided  with  better  teachers  if  the  power  of  selecting  them 
had  been  in  their  hands.     *     * 

The  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  the  towns  were  authorized  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  districts,  is  considered,  by  one*  whose  opinion  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  our  Common  School  system,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect, "  the  most  unfortunate  law,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  ever 
enacted  in  the  State."  We  will  not  stop  to  consider  what  benefits  might  have 
resulted  from  it  at  the  far  distant  period  when  it  was  passed,  but  we  will  ex- 
press our  decided  opinion,  that  the  present  practical  operation  of  it  in  this 
town,  is  such  as  to  demand  an  immediate  resort  to  something  better.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  too,  that  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  those  of  our 
predecessors  who  have  given  the  subject  the  most  attention,  and  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  anticipated  us  in  a  public  official  avowal  of  it,  and  in  recommend- 
ing an  emancipation  of  the  schools  from  the  mischievous  thraldom  in  which 
this  law  holds  them,  if  they  had  supposed  they  could  do  so  with  the  least  pros- 
pect of  success.  Your  committee  hear  the  lamentations  of  many,  bemoaning 
the  youthful  ignorance  and  juvenile  depravity  which  so  loudly  demand  some 
corrective  measures,  accompanied  with  the  grateful  sound  of  promised  assist- 
ance, from  the  few  who  are  willing  to  harness  themselves  for  every  good  work ; 
and  as  the  faintest  whisper  of  encouragement  sometimes  encourages  the  highest 
hopes,  they  will  not  despair  of  the  favorable  reception  of  the  measures  they 
recommend,  as  those  by  which  our  schools  may  be  awakened  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  they  are  now  taking  a  fatal  repose. 

Another  measure  which  we  deem  indispensable,  in  order  to  secure  the  high- 
est usefulness  of  the  schools,  is  the  employment  of  some  suitable  person  to  ex- 
ercise a  more  minute  supervision  over  them,  than  that  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  school  committee,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  respecting  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools.  The  persons  generally  elected  to  this  office,  from  whom 
the  most  duty  is  expected,  are  men  who  have  cares  and  duties,  appertaining  to 
their  daily  business,  which  preclude  the  bestowment  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  time  upon  objects  disconnected  with  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  duties  of  the 
committee,  as  ordinarily  performed,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  the  mere  visitation  of  schools.     But  the  special  supervisor,  under 

*The  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who,  in  his  Tenth  Annual  Report,  revised 
•edition,  page  36,  gives  a  brief  but  cogent  argument,  supporting  the  views  we  have  expressed. 
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a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  making  it  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
cern and  daily  thought,  would  give  such  attention  to  every  school,  that  nothing, 
tending  to  its  harm,  or  needful  for  its  good,  would  escape  his  notice.  On  ap- 
proaching the  schoolhouse  he  would  be  careful  to  observe  everything  offered 
to  his  view  by  which  the  scholars'  sense  of  delicacy  might  be  blunted,  and,  on 
his  entrance,  he  would  immediately  mark  every  improvement  of  the  interior, 
necessary  to  secure  the  health,  comfort,  convenience,  and  progress  in  learning 
of  the  pupils.  Within  the  range  of  his  extensive  sphere  of  duties,  would  fall 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  irregular  attendance,  deficiency  of  school-books, 
truancy,  and  other  moral  delinquencies,  want  of  black-boards,  maps,  and  other 
apparatus  to  aid  in  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  lessons,  school  library, 
and,  in  general,  everything  necessary  to  make  a  good  school.  He  would  take 
measures  to  remedy  every  defect  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  the  field  of  his  op- 
erations would  exhibit  as  marked  a  contrast,  between  its  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  labors  and  their  close,  as  that  witnessed  in  the  garden,  between  the 
time  of  winter,  when  the  bleak  winds  are  sweeping  over  its  withered  bushes, 
and  that  more  genial  season  when,  through  the  careful  labor  of  the  experienced 
and  tasteful  gardener,  and  the  kindly  influence  of  summer  heats  and  showers, 
it  puts  on  the  garb  of  beauty,  and  attracts  the  admiration  of  every  passing  ob- 
server, by  its  luxuriant  display  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a  suitable  person  be  appointed  to  this  duty. 
He  might  be  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  performing  the  chief  part  of 
tire  labor  now  by  law  devolved  upon  that  body,  and  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
pay  now  provided  by  the  statute,  such  further  compensation  as  would  be  proper 
for  the  services  rendered. 

HAVERHILL. 

During  the  last  year  the  High  School  in  both  its  departments  has  evidently 
advanced  in  character,  and  deserves  a  higher  place  in  our  estimation  than  it 
occupied  a  twelvemonth  ago.  One  great  purpose  of  this  school  is  understood 
to  be,  to  give  in  one  department  a  thorough  business  education  to  lads  and 
young  men,  who  are  not  to  enter  college,  and  a  thorough  preparation  to  those 
who  are  to  do  so ;  and  in  the  other,  such  exact  and  systematic  instruction,  as 
shall  prepare  young  ladies  to  become  teachers,  or  to  fill  with  the  highest  useful- 
ness any  of  the  various  other  situations  in  life  peculiar  to  their  sex,  to  which  they 
may  be  called.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  something  like  a  reg- 
ular course  of  study  is  indispensable.  Such  a  regular  course  of  study  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  present  system  of  education  in  this 
district ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  system  can  never  attain  the  eminent  use- 
fulness which  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  until  such  course  of  instruction  is  es- 
tablished and  pursued.  The  success  of  any  school  depends  very  much  upon 
the  classification  of  that  school ;  and  this  is  true  in  its  highest  sense  of  the 
highest  schools.  A  good  teacher  can  instruct  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  pupils, 
especially  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  quite  as  thoroughly  and  effectually  as 
a  class  of  two  or  three  ;  and  occupy  but  little  more  time  in  that  instruction. 
*  *  *  It  is  every  way  to  be  desired,  that  a  thorough  classification  of  this 
school  in  both  its  departments  should  be  effected  ;  that  scholars  should  not  be 
admitted  who  cannot  take  their  places  at  once  in  the  regular  classes,  and  con- 
tinue in  those  classes,  prosecuting  their  appropriate  studies  with  energy  and 
perseverance,  for  such  length  of  time,  as  may  enable  them  to  attain  a  scholar- 
ship, worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  instruction  which  the  school  affords. 

LAWRENCE. 

The  primary  schools  are  intended  for  instruction  in  the  simple  elements  of 
knowledge  ;  the  middle  schools,  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  common 
education,  and  so  far  as  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools  ;  the  grammar  schools,  for  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  same 
branches,  and  the  rudiments  of  some  additional ;  and  the  high  school,  fox  a  very 
complete  course  of  English  studv,  and  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan~ 
10 
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guages,  so  far  as  may  be  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
New  England  colleges. 

The  primary  and  middle  schools  are  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the 
town.  The  grammar  schools  are  in  central  situations,  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  high  school  is  kept  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  from  every  part  of 
the  town,  who  may  be  duly  qualified.  *  *  In  regard  to  the  primary  and  mid- 
dle schools,  a  point  of  paramount  importance  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  spare 
the  tender  youth,  to  whom  these  orders  of  schools  are  limited,  a  fatiguing  walk 
to  and  from  the  schoolhouse.  These  schools,  therefore,  as  they  are  demanded 
by  the  increase  of  population,  are  so  distributed  over  the  town,  as  to  secure  the 
convenience  of  the  greatest  number  in  this  respect.  But  as  fast  as  the  children 
attain  to  an  age  when  the  distance  of  the  schoolhouse  from  their  homes  is  a 
point  of  less  importance,  it  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  desi- 
rable to  bring  as  many  of  them  as  possible  together,  under  one  head.  This  is 
advantageous,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The  assistants  in 
a  grammar  school  may  all  be  females,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
schools  of  this  character,  and  increasing  then  size,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  a 
pecuniary  view.  In  the  second  place,  the  per  centage  of  grammar  scholars, 
who  will  attend  the  high  school,  judging  by  observation  elsewhere,  is  compara- 
tively small :  and  it  is  important  that  the  first  classes  of  the  grammar  schools 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  experimental  lectures  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  etc. 
This  result  can  best  be  obtained  by  this  system  of  centralization,  as  a  single 
apparatus  will  then  answer  for  a  large  number,  and  both  the  apparatus  and  the 
instruction  can  be  rendered  more  complete.  There  are  other  strong  reasons 
for  this  system,  that  it  is  not  essential  to  detail. 

LYNN. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  has  been, 
during  the  year,  very  marked  and  beneficial.  It  has  caused  a  generous  emula- 
tion, and  elevated  the  standard  of  education.  It  has  produced  a  greater  degree 
of  thoroughness,  and  a  better  attendance  among  the  first  classes  in  the  principal 
schools.  It  opens  to  the  poorest  child  an  avenue  by  which  he  can  be  admitted 
to  the  realm  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  charily  but  as  a  right.  It  opens  to  all, 
those  advantages  which  hitherto  money  alone  or  humiliating  dependence  could 
obtain.  It  remains  now  for  a  people  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
rights,  to  establish  in  tine  Commonwealth  a  free  college  or  free  colleges,  where, 
at  the  public  expense,  merit  and  talent  shall  receive  that  encouragement,  and 
be  instructed  in  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  belong  to  them.  It  is  not  in 
harmony  with  our  democratic  institutions,  to  have  the  highest  education  depend 
upon  the  length  of  the  individual  purse.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that 
those  who  have  the  talents  should  be  put  where  they  can  learn  to  use  the  tools. 
Then  let  our  town  lead  the  way,  by  petitioning  for  the  establishment  of  free 
colleges,  which  shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Without  the 
free  college,  the  system  of  public  instruction,  which  is  our  greatest  glory  as  a 
people,  remains  without  a  suitable  head.  Its  form  is  imperfect,  as  long  as  pri- 
vate institutions  are  alone  the  avenue  where  the  highest  and  most  scientific  ed- 
ucation can  be  obtained. 

MANCHESTER, 

The  committee  would  begin  their  report  by  inviting  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  high  school  system,  as  we  may  call  it,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it 
from  our  former  district  system,  was  introduced  among  us,  by  votes  passed  at 
our  March  meeting  in  1848,  or  just  two  years  ago.  At  the  March  meeting  held 
a  year  since,  we  gave  you  a  general  exposition  of  that  system,  and  sought  to 
show  you  how  we  had  endeavored  to  carry  it  out ;  as  well  as  the  results  of  its 
operation  among  us  for  the  first  twelve  months,  so  far  as  could  then  be  deter- 
mined.    In  that  report,  among  other  things,  are  suggested, 

1.  That  the  high  school  system  which  had  been  introduced  among  us,  could 
not  well  be  tested  in  a  period  of  time  less  than  three  years. 

2./  That  it  would,  at  length,  require  three  new  schoolhouses,  for  the  ac- 
commodation, especially,  of  the  younger  scholars.     *     * 
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3.  That  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  more  should  be  raised  in  order  that  a 
master  might  be  employed  in  the  central  district,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  those  large  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  who, 
though  wishing  to  go  to  school,  might  not  be  found  qualified  for  admittance 
into  the  high  school.  Our  report,  with  its  suggestions,  was  kindly  received. 
You  increased  the  amount  of  money  ordinarily  raised,  (last  year  only  a  thous- 
and,) to  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  *  *  The  liberal  provision  you  had  made 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  enabled  us,  with  a  little  pains,  to  secure  three 
new  teachers,  recommended  to  us  as  among  the  first,  in  addition  to  those  we 
already  had  on  the  ground  or  just  at  hand  ;  and  all,  in  due  time,  were  set  at 
work,  and  have  been  sustained  in  employment  during  the  year. 

MARBLEHEAD, 

A  regular  gradation  in  schools  where  practicable,  placing  those  of  the  same 
grade  or  acquirements  into  the  same  schools,  conduces  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  is  the  means  of  saving  a  great  amount  of  labor  for  the 
teacher,  and  of  course  diminishes  the  expense  incurred  in  sustaining  the 
schools.  Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  Commonwealth  where  this  system 
could  be  better  established,  than  in  this  town,  extending  over  but  a  small  area, 
and  being  divided  into  but  three  grammar  school  districts ;  in  each  of  these  we 
have  three  primary  schools,  and  at  present  the  children  go  from  the  primary 
schools  into  the  grammar  schools.  Your  committee  have  noticed  the  evil  ef- 
fects these  primary  scholars  have  upon  the  grammar  schools,  on  first  entering, 
and  also  the  bad  tendency  upon  the  pupil  by  taking  too  long  a  step  at  once. 
In  view  of  this  your  committee  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  three  inter- 
mediate schools,  one  in  each  grammar  school  district,  with  female  teachers 
qualified  to  receive  the  pupils  from  the  primary  schools,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  grammar  school. 

NEWBURY. 

The  evident  design  of  the  law  is  to  give  equal  educational  advantages  to  all 
the  children  of  the  town.  This,  in  our  present  circumstances,  is  not  the  case. 
The  committee  believe,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
abolish  district  lines.  The  schools  may  then  be  so  arranged  and  equalized  as 
to  give  nearly  the  same  advantages  to  all.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  prevent 
the  clashing  interests  of  committees.  The  schools  will  be  town  schools,  and 
their  property  will  be  the  property  of  the  town,  placed  under  the  care,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  management,  of  one  committee  rather  than  that  of  eleven,  as  is  now 
the  case. 

ROCKPORT. 

In  viewing  the  backward  state  of  the  schools,  your  committee  have  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  imperfection  of  our  system  of  school  organization  and  classifi- 
cation has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  down  our  schools  to  a  low  state  of  advance- 
ment. At  present,  they  are  not  conducted  on  the  most  economical  plan,  and 
are  often  inefficient  in  their  operation.  There  must  of  necessity  be  much  loss 
of  labor  and  expense  in  adopting  such  a  hap-hazard  system  of  classification  as 
has  been  in  operation,  for  aught  we  know  from  time  immemorial,  in  making 
age  the  standard*  of  qualification  for  admission  into  the  schools.  It  would  be 
much  better,  we  think,  to  classify  the  scholars  according  to  advancement, 
and  let  them  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study  till  finished.  Such  a  classifi- 
cation would  probably  require  the  union  of  all  the  districts,  which  we  think 
would  tend  directly  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  which  in  the  end 
would  doubtless  prove  a  most  economical  measure. 

Such  a  classification,  as  the  committee  would  recommend,  would  be  to  divide 
the  schools  into  four  departments,  viz.,  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools.  In  all  of  these  schools  there  will  need  to  be  only  three  male  teach- 
ers ;  the  rest  of  the  labor  of  instruction  may  be  as  well  or  better  performed  by 
females. 

Whether  such  a  course  would  be  expedient  for  us  to  adopt,  is  for  the  town  to 
decide.    In  our  opinion,  however,  a  suitable  number  of  schools  of  the  above  de- 
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scription  can  be  conducted  at  about  the  same  expense  as  those  conducted  un- 
der the  present  system. 

SALEM. 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting1  from  the  establishment  of  the  intermediate 
school  for  boys,  and  the  large  number  of  scholars  that  have  been  fitted  therein, 
during  the  past  year,  for  admission  into  the  grammar  schools, — boys  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  attended  school,  or  have  been  compelled,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  to  spend  a  much  longer  time  in  the  primaries,  much  to  their 
disadvantage, — have  induced  the  committee  to  organize  another  school  of  a 
similar  character. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY 


BILLERICA. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  respecting  school 
districts  and  schoolhouses.  It  is  well  known  that  very  great  inequality  as  to 
numbers  exists  in  the  districts,  that  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  ones  are  scarcely 
equal  to  one  of  the  larger,  and  that  this  inequality  renders  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools.  After  giving  to  the  smaller  districts  considerably  more  than  their  nu- 
merical proportion,  they  still  have  but  a  mere  pittance  to  support  their  schools. 
And  yet  they  require  the  same  apparatus  as  the  larger  schools,  and  also  teach- 
ers of  as  high  qualifications,  whom  they  can  seldom  obtain  at  a  much  less  price. 
The  present  organization  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  all.  It  takes  from 
the  larger  districts  a  part  of  their  numerical  proportion  of  the  public  money, 
and  gives  it  to  the  smaller  ones,  and  yet  it  leaves  them  with  poor  schoolhouses, 
and  very  small  and  short  schools.  The  money  expended  every  year  in  two  or 
three  of  these  small  short  schools,  would  be  sufficient,  were  they  to  unite  in 
one  school,  to  sustain  such  school  throughout  the  entire  year.  There  would 
also  be  a  great  saving  in  the  articles  of  schoolhouses  and  fuel, — instead  of  two 
or  three  poor  houses,  they  might  have  one  good  one,  and  instead  of  supporting 
two  or  three  fires,  one  would  suffice. 

We  are  aware  that  the  great  objection  to  such  an  arrangment  is  that  it  would 
locate  the  school  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  many  of  the  scholars. 
Weighty  as  this  objection  may  seem,  we  do  not  think  it  outweighs  the  advan- 
tages. As  it  now  is,  many  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  children 
to  school,  especially  in  bad  weather.  If  then  the  organization  which  we  sug- 
gest were  effected,  the  several  neighborhoods  remote  from  the  school  might 
unite  and  provide  the  means  for  conveying  their  children  to  and  from  the  school. 
It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  doing  so,  would  be  vastly  less  than  the  ben- 
efit realized  by  the  arrangement.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
object  suggested  be  accomplished  ?  Without  going  into  detail,  we  would  sug- 
gest two  ways,  in  either  of  which,  we  think,  it  might  be  accomplished. 

1.  The  town  might  reorganize  the  districts,  and  so  far  reduce  the  number 
as  to  effect  the  object,  and  still  leave  it  with  each  newly  organized  district  to 
provide  its  own  schoolhouse. 

2.  They  might  make  an  arrangement  with  all  the  districts,  by  which  they 
should  receive  their  property  for  whatever  it  would  avail  toward  providing  them 
with  schoolhouses  when  necessary,  and  then  after  reorganizing  the  districts 
they  (the  town)  should  assume  the  obligation  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair, 
good  and  convenient  houses  for  all  the  districts  in  the  town. 

This  course  is  pursued  already  by  many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
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operates  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  where  it  has  been  tried.  It  brings  all 
the  districts  nearly  to  a  level.  It  favors  those  in  moderate  circumstances. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  most  direct  way  of  carrying  into  execution  the  design 
of  our  system  of  education, — that  of  providing  for  every  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth adequate  instruction. 

BRIGHTON. 

The  classification  of  our  schools,  though  not  so  minute  as,  doubtless,  it  will 
be  made,  with  the  future  increase  of  the  town,  is  yet,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  is 
at  present  practicable.  We  have  three  grades, — the  primary,  the  grammar, 
and  a  proper  high  school.  Thus  far,  age  alone  has  been  the  qualification  for 
admission  to  both  the  former  schools, — attainment  in  learning,  according  to  a 
fixed  standard,  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  latter.  The  neighboring  city 
of  Cambridge,  of  which  place  our  own  town  was,  till  1807,  a  component  part, 
has  carried  the  system  of  division  farther.  Cambridge  has  the  alphabet,  pri- 
mary, middle,  and  grammar  schools,  and,  lastly,  the  high  school.  The  first 
embraces  such  children  as  are  acquiring  the  first  elements.  The  second  is  a 
grade  not  unlike  our  primary  schools.  The  third  is  of  an  order  of  which  we 
are  feeling  more  and  more  the  need,  as  for  certain  pupils  but  little  advanced  a 
grade  preparatory  to  the  grammar,  but  the  want  of  which  can  be  supplied  by 
employing  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  education  has  owed  its  eminent  success  and 
usefulness  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  this  very  classification.  The  ancient  plan, 
which  brought  together  pupils  of  all  ages  and  attainments  under  the  same  in- 
structor,— from  the  child  learning  the  multiplication  table  to  the  young  man 
solving  the  problems  of  Euclid,  from  the  boy  of  six  years  of  age  to  the  young 
woman  of  twenty,  Avho,  perhaps,  the  season  before,  had  herself  taught  school, 
and  come  now  as  to  a  common  receptacle  of  knowledge  to  reinforce  her  own 
stock, — was  as  discouraging  and  ill  suited  to  the  less  advanced,  as  it  was  fatal 
to  much  progress  in  the  more.  We  should  hail  with  gladness,  and  seek  to 
make  more  perfect  still,  the  classification  of  schools.  True,  it  may  be  attended 
with  slight  inconvenience.  The  parent,  who  does  not  enough  consider  its  great 
advantages,  is  disposed  to  complain  that  his  youngest  child  must  go  in  one  di- 
rection to  the  alphabet  or  the  primary  school,  unattended  by  its  older  brother 
or  sister,  registered,  perhaps,  in  the  grammar  school,  while  still  another  son  or 
daughter,  who,  by  means  of  this  very  division,  has  been  enabled  to  make  greater 
progress,  already  adorns  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  pursued  in  yet  a  third 
school.  But  that  same  parent,  when  visiting  some  extensive  manufactory, 
wheie  the  modern  system  of  the  division  of  labor  has  been  fully  introduced, 
will  pass  delighted  and  admiring  from  room  to  room,  and  acknowledge  the  ex- 
cellence and  wonderful  results  of  the  complicated  plan,  which  brings  out  so 
beautifully  and  completely,  part  by  part,  each  in  its  own  way  and  time,  its  ap- 
pointed work. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  committee  cannot  forbear  to  add,  particularly  from  their  connection  with 
the  high  school,  their  increased  admiration  of  the  Cambridge  school  system. 
We  take  no  glory  to  ourselves  in  laying  its  foundations,  though  we  have  done 
what  we  could  to  complete  the  superstructure.  But  by  the  division  of  the 
schools  into  five  grades,  by  making  qualification  rather  than  years  the  condi- 
tion, in  all  cases,  of  promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  a  thorough  elemen- 
tary instruction  is  secured  in  all  the  schools.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  we  find 
our  teachers  reluctant  to  take  children  whose  parents  have  moved  in  from  other 
towns,  and  who  consequently  have  not  passed  through  the  drill  of  the  lower 
school.  As  a  general  thing,  those  who  come  to  the  high  school  from  our  own 
grammar  schools  are  much  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements,  and 
have  a  much  more  symmetrical  and  advanced  education,  than  those  who  come 
from  abroad  or  from  private  schools. 

CHELMSFORD. 

These  two  districts  are  the  two  parts  of  one  whole,  which  the  committee  be- 
lieve has  been  unfortunately  divided.     Since  the  division,  a  block  of  six  tene- 
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ments  has  been  erected,  three  of  which  are  divided  by  the  line,  part  of  each  be- 
ing in  either  district.  One  district  has  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars,  and  pays  a  school  tax  of  about  $2Q0.00,  while  the  other  pays  a  tax 
of  about  $150.00.  The  committee  would  strongly  recommend  a  reunion  of 
these  parties  divorced.  They  confidently  believe  that  such  a  union  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  One  house,  with  two  convenient  rooms, 
would  accommodate  all  the  scholars  in  both  districts.  The  number  of  classes 
in  botli  schools  would  be  no  larger  than  it  now  is  in  each,  but  the  classes  would 
be  larger.  The  younger  and  less  advanced  scholars  would  be  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  the  older  and  more  advanced  in  the  other.  Many  advantages  would 
result  from  such  an  arrangement.  The  improvement  of  the  whole  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  it.  Should  the  districts  unite  and  build  a  house  in  a  good  location 
to  accommodate  both  schools,  the  inhabitants  of  No.  8  would  have  a  third  more 
schooling  than  they  can  have  have  by  themselves,  and  they  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  location,  which  is  very  important.  The  inhabitants  of  No. 
11  would  have  no  more  schooling,  but  they  would  have  better.  The  inhabitants 
of  No.  8,  propose  repairing  the  old  house,  or  building  a  new  one,  near  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  old.  This  spot  lies  between  two  roads  which  are  near  each 
other,  and  is  exceedingly  objectionable  as  a  location  for  a  schoolhouse.  It 
would  be  condemned  by  any  one  having  had  experience  in  teaching.  If  this 
union  does  not  take  place,  the  inhabitants  of  district  No.  11,  will  probably  oc- 
cupy their  present  building  for  several  years  to  come  ;  for  they  have  not  schol- 
ars enough  to  make  two  good  schools,  and  they  probably  would  not  be  willing 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  double  house,  and  the  support  of  two  schools. 

Two  teachers  could  govern  and  teach  all  the  scholars  in  both  districts,  clas- 
sified as  they  would  be,  as  well  as  three,  and  the  expense,  of  course,  would  be 
less. 

LOWELL. 

At  present,  we  have  three  grades  of  schools, — the  high  school,  the  grammar 
schools,  and  the  primary  schools.  Into  the  latter,  children  are  received  when 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  four  years,  and  they  remain  until  they  are  quali- 
fied for  the  grammar  schools.  They  continue  to  attend  these  schools  constant- 
ly or  at  intervals,  for  about  three  years,  on  the  average.  They  then  pass  into 
the  high  school,  or  enter  into  various  trades  and  occupations. 

It  is  a  question  deserving  the  grave  consideration  of  the  committee,  whether 
it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  another  grade  of  schools  into  our  system.  There 
are  doubtless  strong  objections  to  disturbing  a  well-established  and  approved 
school  system.  But  if  a  real  improvement  can  be  made,  if  more  instruction  can 
be  imparted  for  the  same,  or  less  expense,  and  if  chddren  can  be  advanced 
more  rapidly  in  the  elementary  branches,  the  change  ought  obviously  to  be 
made. 

The  proposed  change  does  not  involve  a  Avide  departure  from  the  present  or- 
der of  tilings.  It  requires  no  new  teachers,  no  new  schoolhouses,  no  new 
books. 

These  intermediate  schools,  as  they  might  be  called,  might  be  composed  of 
the  two  or  three  higher  classes  of  the  present  primaries,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  In  order  to  enter,  the  children  should 
be  able  to  read  the  common  primary  books  with  considerable  ease.  On  enter- 
ing, they  should  commence  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  con- 
tinue reading,  spelling,  &c.  They  should  remain  in  these  schools  till  they  had 
advanced  about  as  far  as  the  present  sixth  class  of  the  grammar  schools. 

How  could  this  grade  of  schools  be  established  without  incurring  additional 
expense  for  teachers  and  houses  ?  In  this  way  a  part  of  the  present  primaries 
might  be  changed  into  intermediate  schools,  to  be  kept  in  the  same  rooms  and 
by  the  same  teachers.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  keeping  the  children  for  a 
longer  time  in  primary  schools,  these  schools  being  divided  into  two  classes  or 
grades.  After  a  time,  it  is  true,  new  houses,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  would 
be  required,  but  it  is  much  less  expensive  to  build  houses  for  primary  than  for 
grammar  schools. 
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It  so  happens  that,  in  many  cases,  primary  schools  are  located  near  each 
other.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  school 
could  easily  be  effected.  For  instance,  there  are  three  primaries  very  near  each 
other  on  Middlesex  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hamilton  Corporation. 

One  of  these  might  be  made  an  intermediate  school,  and  the  other  two 
remain  as  they  are.  There  are  also  three  in  the  same  building  on  Adams  street. 
On  Middle  street  likewise  there  are  three  very  near  each  other.  If  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  an  equal  number  of  intermediate  and  of  primary  schools, 
the  change  could  be  still  more  easily  effected. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  obvious.  Those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  of  any  kind,  know  how  much  more  successfully  instruc- 
tion can  be  imparted  when  the  pupils  are  equally  advanced  in  their  studies. 
A  school  of  fifty  pupils,  in  all  stages  of  their  education,  from  the  alphabet  to 
algebra,  cannot  be  taught  to  so  good  advantage  as  one  in  which  the  scholars 
are  nearly  equal  in  respect  to  their  attainments.  The  evil  is  not  very  great  in 
our  grammar  schools,  because,  owing  to  the  number  of  teachers,  a  proper  clas- 
sification can  be  made.  But  in  the  primaries  it  is  more  striking,  because  there 
is  only  one  teacher,  and  because  anything  must  be  taught ;  little  is  acquired 
by  study. 

This  arrangement  would  also  elevate  the  grammar  schools,  in  respect  to  the 
attainments  of  the  scholars.  We  cannot  cherish  with  too  much  care  this  class 
of  our  schools.  It  is  in  them  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  acquire  what- 
ever of  education  they  possess.  They  are  emphatically  the  schools  of  the  people, 
and  whatever  tends  to  elevate  their  character  and  improve  their  condition, 
should  receive  our  cordial  approval  and  support. 

This  system  of  intermediate  schools  is  in  successful  operation  in  other  cities, 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  useful  among  us,  we  leave  it  with  our  successors  to 
determine. 

STOW. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  a  central  school.  The  inquiry  is  often  made,  and  is  increasing  in 
interest  and  frequency,  why  can  we  not  have  a  school  in  this  town  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  older  children  ? 

We  hope  that  the  town  is  now  prepared  to  take  measures  for  establishing 
such  a  school  the  present  year.  It  can  easily  be  done,  and  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

The  plan  we  propose  is,  to  divide  the  scholars  into  two  classes,  and  place  all 
the  children,  below  a  certain  age,  under  the  care  of  female  teachers.  Let  these 
be  called  primary  schools,  and  be  kept  through  the  year  in  the  several  districts. 
Then  let  there  be  a  central  school,  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  male  pre- 
ceptor, for  all  the  children  of  the  town  over  a  given  age,  in  which  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  academies  may  be  pursued.  For  the  present,  this  school 
need  be  open  but  a  part  of  the  year,  say  from  five  to  six  months. 

In  order  that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 
we  will  state  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it. 

1.  We  shall  be  able  to  secure  better  teachers  for  our  schools. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  competent  teachers  for  the  summer  schools. 
A  sufficient  number  of  females  may  usually  be  found  in  own  vicinity,  who  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  prepare  children  in  the  primary  schools  for  admission 
into  a  higher  school.  But  it  is  not  so  easy,  as  mournful  experience  has  too 
often  demonstrated,  to  obtain  five  or  six  competent  male  teachers  for  the  winter 
schools. 

Now,  by  having  one  school,  under  a  single  teacher,  the  probabilities  in  favor  # 
of  securing  a  suitable  one  will  be  greatly  increased.  A  first  rate  teacher  would 
be  more  willing  to  take  charge  of  such  a  school  than  of  an  ordinary  winter 
school,  which  often  continues  but  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  in  which  children 
of  all  ages  are  thrown  together,  and  all  branches  taught,  from  the  alphabet  to 
algebra. 

2.  It  will  secure  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor  in  the  schools. 
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This  is  an  important  consideration.  No  teacher  can  do  everything  well ; 
and  the  attempt  to  do  too  much,  hazards  the  loss  of  all.  Many  persons  are  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  instruct  little  children  in  the  rudiments,  who  would  fail  in 
attempting  to  teach  the  higher  branches.  So  also  many  are  capable  of  teaching 
the  higher  branches,  who  would  have  little  or  no  success  in  the  rudimental 
studies.  Why  is  it  that  academies  and  seminaries  are  so  much  superior  to 
common  schools  generally,  for  thorough  and  systematic  training  ?  Is  it  not 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  but  few  studies  are  pursued  at  a  time,  and  the 
teachers  are  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  these  ?  These  advan- 
tages, in  their  main  features,  we  may  secure  by  the  establishment  of  a  central 
school. 

3.  The  next  consideration  is  its  economy. 

It  would  require  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  more,  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan,  than  it  now  does,  to  sustain  the  present  imperfect  system ;  and  it  would 
be  altogether  more  thorough  and  efficient.  As  it  is  now,  if  a  youth  wishes  to 
pursue  the  higher  branches  and  fit  himself  for  college  or  the  counting  room,  he 
is  obliged  to  go  go  out  of  town,  at  an  expense  little  short  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  annual  expenses  of  seven  or  eight  young  persons  attending 
academies  out  of  town — and  there  are  often  as  many — would  probably  equal 
our  annual  appropriations  for  all  our  schools.  Yet  there  were  in  our  schools 
last  year,  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  substantial  academical  education  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  No  system  of  education  is  so  economical  as 
this. 

4.  The  last  consideration  which  we  shall  present  is,  it  will  bring  the  pow- 
erful principle  of  emulation  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth,  in  its  least  ob- 
jectionable form.  It  will  bring  the  older  scholars  in  the  several  districts  to- 
gether, and,  by  pursuing  the  same  studies,  their  ambition  will  be  awakened, 
and  they  will  be  incited  to  greater  diligence  and  industry.  The  teacher  will 
be  able  to  follow  out  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruction,  and  to  bring  more 
powerful  incentives  to  proficiency  in  study  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  being  a  central  school,  supported  by  the  whole  town, 
the  interest  of  all  will  be  directed  towards  it.  There  will  naturally  be  a 
stronger  desire  to  excel,  both  on  the,  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  community  are  turned  upon  them.  Such  a  school  will,  moreover, 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  up  local  prejudices  and  clannish  senti- 
ments, and  tend  to  unite  all  the  districts  by  the  strong  bands  of  a  common 
interest. 

WATERTOWN. 
In  view  of  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  schools,  showing 
the  present  prospective  wants,  particularly  of  the  middle  and  east  districts,  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  if  what  is  called  the  "General  System,"  is  essential  in 
order  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  our  schools,  then 
this  system  should  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  Perhaps  no  fu- 
ture period  can  be  more  favorable  than  the  present.  Difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages may  increase  by  delay.  Should  the  present  system  remain  un- 
changed, the  amount  of  school  property  will  increase  in  the  districts,  and  per- 
haps, in  like  proportion,  their  unwillingness  to  confide  its  control  to  the  town. 
If  on  a  just  and  honorable  basis,  the  proposed  change  could  be  effected,  then 
the  united  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  town  might,  on  some  liberal  and  perhaps 
uniform  plan,  provide  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  all  the  children  within 
its  borders. 

WOBURN. 

In  districts  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  5,  the  schools  are  divided  into  primary  and 
grammar  departments  ;  and  the  scholars  are  now  apportioned  to  each,  accord- 
ing to  age.  This  is  a  very  injudicious  arrangement.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
scholars  are  often  found  in  the  primary  departments,  whose  age  forbids  their 
attending  the  grammar  schools ;  but  who  are,  in  every  other  respect,  abundantly 
qualified  to  attend  them.     And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
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scholars  in  every  grammar  school,  whose  only  requisite  qualification  is  a  speci- 
fied age.  There  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of  scholars 
attending  the  grammar  schools,  who,  if  sent  to  a  well  regulated  primary  school, 
would  be  classed  below  the  mediocrity.  Your  committee  would  respectfully 
propose  and  recommend  to  these  districts,  that  they  require  a  certain  amount  of 
literary  qualification,  as  one  of  the  requisites  for  admittance  into  the  grammar 
schools.  The  reasons  why  this  change  is  proposed,  are  many  ai  d  obvious.  In 
the  first  place,  the  teachers  of  all  the  grammar  schools  have  as  much  as  thay 
can  do,  and  often  much  more  than  they  can  do,  satisfactorily  even  to  themselves. 
Now,  whatever  tends  to  increase  their  labors  or  occupy  their  time,  beyond  the 
amount  of  benefit  obtained,  is  an  injury  to  the  school.  A  few  backward  schol- 
ars, unqualified  to  attend,  are  an  injury.  They  cannot  be  classified  with  any 
others  in  the  school ;  they  must  be  heard  by  themselves,  and  generally  sepa- 
rately,— each  one  requiring  as  much  time  as  some  of  the  larger  classes.  Be- 
sides, they  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  other  and  more  advanced  scholars,  thereby  injuring  the  whole  school 
more  than  they  are  benefited  themselves.  But  these  backward  scholars  should 
not  be  neglected.  They  should  be  sent  back  to  the  primary  schools,  where 
they  can  be  classified,  and  where  more  instruction  can  be  given  them, — instruc- 
tion, too,  better  adapted  to  their  wants.  There  they  will  not  injure  the  school, 
by  being  obliged  to  recite  alone,  for  they  can  enter  classes  already  formed ; 
there,  too,  they  will  be  benefited,  and  there  they  belong. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  an  active,  intelligent  child 
should  be  kept  in  the  primary  departments,  after  he  has  acquired,  fully  and  sat- 
isfactorily, all  that  is  usually  taught  in  such  schools,  simply  because  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  quite  old  enough  to  enter  a  higher.  He  must  either  be  kept 
reviewing  his  studies  for  a  year  or  two,  or  else  he  must  pursue  advanced  ones, 
(which  makes  the  same  unnecessary  labor  and  confusion,  in  a  primary  school, 
that  primary  studies  do  in  a  high  school,)  or,  what  is  still  worse,  he  spends  his 
time  in  idleness  or  mischief,  thereby  forming  habits,  which  will  be  highly  det- 
rimental to  his  success,  whenever  he  does  attend  the  higher  departments,  and 
which  will,  very  probably,  have  an  unfavorable  influence  over  his  whole  future 
career.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  some  such  change,  in  the 
requisites  for  admission  to  the  grammar  schools,  would  operate  as  a  favorable 
incentive  to  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of  many  scholars.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  few  who  need  no  incentives  of  any  kind,  but  require  restraint. 
Most  scholars,  however,  do  need  incentives ;  and  this,  under  the  direction  of  a 
judicious  teacher,  would  operate  very  much  to  their  advancement. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


ATHOL. 

In  a  town  like  this  it  usually  happens,  if  it  is  divided  into  school  districts, 
that,  while  some  of  the  districts  have  a  dense  population,  others  have  very  few 
inhabitants,  and  hence  very  small  schools.  We  think  the  whole  town  should 
comprise  but  one  school  district,  and  for  reasons  given  in  our  report  last  year. 
(See  report,  1848-49.)  But,  if  divided  at  all,  care  should  be  had  to  have  the 
districts  as  few  as  possible.  An  adequate  number  of  scholars  for  two,  three,  or 
five  schools,  residing  within  reasonable  extremes  of  territory,  can,  on  account 
of  the  increased  facilities  for  classification  which  their  number  affords,  be  in- 
structed at  less  expense  and  with  better  success,  if  comprised  within  one  dis- 
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trict,  than  if  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  should  be  schools.  Hence 
large  districts  best  promote  the  educational  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
town.  According  to  your  present  mode  of  dividing  your  school  money,  each 
separate  district,  however  small  the  number  of  its  scholars  may  be,  is  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  of  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  money  raised  in  town  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  For  instance,  No.  10,  with  only  two  scholars,  is  entitled  to 
just  as  large  a  proportion  of  three  hundred  dollars,  (a  fourth  part  of  the  school 
money  raised  by  the  town  last  year,)  as  is  No.  7,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  scholars.  Hence  the  fewer  districts  there  are  in  a  town,  the  more 
money  each  will  have.     *     * 

At  present  there  are  five  districts  in  this  town,  the  aggregate  number  of 
whose  scholars,  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen,  is  only  thirty-three. 

BLACKSTONE. 

The  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  in  June  last  contained  an  article  "  to  see  if 
the  town  would  abolish  the  present  school  districts."  It  was  voted  by  a  fan- 
majority  to  abolish  them.  The  school  committee  were  instructed  to  report,  at 
the  next  town-meeting,  a  system  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  town.  Here  the  initiatory  step  merely  was  taken  to- 
wards improvement.  This  step  was  taken  by  men  who  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  their  success,  and 
who  had  consulted  the  best  authorities  to  be  found  on  the  subject.  They  acted 
from  an  honest  conviction  of  their  duty,  and  of  their  responsibility  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

An  elaborate  report  was  accordingly  drafted  by  a  member  of  the  committee, 
of  the  largest  experience  in  the  instruction,  management  and  direction  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  carefully  revised  by  the  other  two  members.  Since  the 
author  of  that  report  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  board,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  it  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  was 
worthy  of  his  high  attainments  and  great  experience.  The  committee,  in 
making  out  that  report,  and  producing  it,  as  directed  by  the  town,  for  action  at 
the  ensuing  town-meeting,  had  discharged  their  duty,  and  were  perfectly 
willing  to  rely  on  the  wisdom,  patriotism  and  philanthropy  of  the  town. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  meeting  ? — a  meeting  whose  action  was  to  in- 
fluence, either  for  good  or  evil,  the  characters  and  the  destiny  of  whole 
generations  of  men  and  women !     *     * 

The  action  of  that  meeting  demonstrated  that  the  majority  had  arrived  at  the 
dismal  and  melancholy  conclusion,  either  that  our  schools  were  good  enough, 
or  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  making  them  better.  From  this  con- 
clusion the  committee  differ  altogether ;  and  they  now  will  endeavor,  with  all 
sincerity,  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  this  difference. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  children  of  this  town  live  in  compactly  settled  vil- 
lages. They  are  for  the  most  part,  and  in  all  probability  will  always  continue 
to  be,  the  children  of  poor  laborers,  and  must  be  entirely  dependent  for  all 
their  education  on  our  Public  Schools.  Are  our  schools  good  enough  for  the 
poor?  Do  the  children  of  want  and  penury  stand  in  less  need  of  education 
than  the  rich?  or,  because  many  of  them  are  born  and  bred  in  the  foul  and 
filthy  abodes  of  destitution  and  intemperance,  shall  we  lend  our  aid  to  doom 
them  evermore  to  the  dusty  walks  of  drudgery  and  imposition  ?  The  rich  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  schools  in  the  land,  but  the  poor  must  have  such  as 
we  furnish  them,  or  have  none.  Does  the  native-born  son  of  Massachusetts  in- 
hale the  breath  of  life  within  her  borders,  who  is  ready  to  proclaim  that  there 
should  be  one  order  of  schools  for  the  rich,  and  an  inferior  order  for  the  poor  ? 
Soon  the  boys  of  our  lowly  Irishmen  will  become  American  citizens,  and, 
through  the  ballot-box,  will  be  called  upon  to  act  their  part  in  carrying  on  the 
government  which  is  to  guard  and  protect  the  lives  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  children.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  qualify  these  destitute 
children  to  discharge  with  ability  the  trust  that  is  soon  to  be  put  into  their 
hands  ?  If  we  allow  an  ignorant  and  uncivilized  people  to  grow  up  in  our 
midst,  we  must  expect  that  our  offspring  will  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  pop- 
ular freaks  and  commotions  of  tho  illiterate  masses  of  the  old  world.     #     * 
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It  is  readily  perceived  that  in  our  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  there  is 
a  great  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  scholars.  In  some,  the  teacher's  labor 
is  divided  between  some  sixty  or  seventy  scholars ;  in  others,  it  is  confined  to 
some  ten  or  fifteen.  This  is  an  evil  which  does  not  admit  of  a  perfect  remedy, 
but  it  can  be  greatly  ameliorated. 

A  very  serious  evil  is  believed  to  result  from  giving  the  prudential  commit- 
tees power  to  hire  the  teachers.  It  is  the  general  practice  throughout  the 
town,  to  change  the  prudential  committee  every  year.  From  this  it  almost  uni- 
formly results  that  the  teachers  are  changed  as  often.     *     * 

Blackstone  and  Waterford  essentially  form  but  one  village.  The  borders  of 
each  have  been  continually  enlarging  till  they  have  met,  and  there  is  now  no 
natural  dividing  line  between  them.  Here  will  always  be  the  great  centre  of 
population,  as  well  as  of  wealth.  The  means  of  education  should  be  commen- 
surate to  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  disproportioned  to  the 
latter.  A  house  should  be  erected  in  such  a  situation  as  will  best  accommo- 
date the  whole  population.  It  ^lould  be  built  so  large  as  to  meet  the  prospec- 
tive increase  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  would  be  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  four  or  five  apartments,  and  the  scholars  should  be  divided  into  as  many 
grades.  Each  scholar  would  have  a  school  exactly  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  case.  There  would  be  few  studies  pursued  in  each  school,  and  the  en- 
ergies of  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  be  concentrated  on  comparatively  few 
objects.  If  any  of  the  schools  should  be  too  large  for  one  teacher  to  manage, 
the  deficiency  could  be  supplied  by  employing  an  assistant.  Strict  discipline 
could  be  much  more  easily  maintained,  than  where  all  ages  and  sizes  are  min- 
gled together. 

There  should  be  an  apartment  appropriated  to  a  high  school,  which  should 
be  free  to  the  whole  town.  A  teacher  should  always  be  employed  who  is  com- 
petent to  instruct  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  academies  and  pri- 
vate seminaries.  This  school  should,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  scholars  of  ad- 
vanced standing,  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  standard  required  for  admission 
should  be  made  to  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  number  of  applications  for 
admissions  at  a  time.  In  this  manner  the  school  would  always  be  kept  nearly 
or  quite  full.  Here  any  aspiring  child  could  come  and  receive  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  without  money  and  without  price  ;  and  here  the  poorest 
boy  of  the  town  could  see  opened  before  him  a  way  to  the  highest  walks  of 
usefulness  and  fame. 

There  is  economy  in  building  one  house,  rather  than  two  or  three,  to  accom- 
modate the  same  number  of  pupils.  The  same  amount  of  room  may  be  more 
economically  warmed  in  one  house  than  in  two  or  three. 

GRAFTON. 

Your  committee  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  justice  to  your  interests,  omit  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  high  school.  We  refer  not  here  to  the  pri- 
vate enterprise,  which  has  been  in  such  successful  operation,  but  to  the  institu- 
tion which  should  have  been  established  by  the  town.  While  we  rejoice  in  the 
existence  of  the  present  "  high  school,"  and  believe  that  great  good  will  grow 
out  of  it,  we  think  it  can  easily  be  made  to  appear  that  it  will  not  prove  so  great 
a  benefit  to  the  town,  and  especially  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the  town,  as 
would  a  high  school  which  should  be  sustained  by  the  town.  In  that  case  it 
•would  be  made  accessible  to  all  the  scholars  of  the  town,  who  should  possess 
certain  requisite  qualifications ;  and  would  thus  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to 
all  our  children,  to  secure  as  speedily  as  possible  the  attainments  necessary  to 
enjoy  its  privileges.  As  no  particular  qualifications  are  necessaiy  to  enter  the 
present  private  high  school,  it  draws  from  our  Common  Schools  many  scholars 
with  the  best  minds  of  all  degrees  of  advancement,  who  would  otherwise  remain 
in  our  district  schools,  to  be  ornaments  to  them,  and  exert  a  happy  reflex  influ- 
ence upon  the  district  schools. 

The  high  school  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  Public  Common  School  sys- 
tem, if  we  would  retain  and  concentrate  upon  that  system  all  the  educational 
interest  we  have  in  town.    If  parents  renrove  their  children  frtim  dflr  Public 
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Schools  to  a  private  institution,  the  tendency  is  to  abate,  at  least,  their  interest 
in  our  Public  Schools,  if  it  does  not  destroy  it  altogether. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


SOUTH  HADLEY. 

Our  forefathers  manifested  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and  intelligent  piety,  for 
which  we  honor  them,  in  passing  a  law  so  early  as  1647,  requiring  every  town, 
containing  fifty  householders,  to  maintain  a  Common  School,  and  every  town, 
containing  two  hundred  families,  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  where  the  youth 
could  be  fitted  for  the  university.  This  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
while  their  fields  were  hardly  cleared  of  the  original  forest.  We  boast  that  ours 
is  an  age  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  yet  here  we  are,  with  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  families,  and  no  public  grammar  school  in  the  place. 
Ought  this  to  be  so  ? 

True,  in  one  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  private  school,  that  seeks  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  but  it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  that  such  a  want  exists.  It 
does  not  supply  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  private  school  can.  What  we 
want  is  not  a  school  whose  advantages  are  only  within  the  reach  of  a  few, — 
but  one  accessible  alike  to  all.  We  want  one  that  will  fit  in  with,  and  form 
part  and  parcel  of,  the  general  system  of  the  town.  As  it  is,  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  teacher,  in  some  of  our  districts,  are  called  away  from  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  his  station,  and  employed  in  instructing  a  few  classes,  of  not 
more  than  one  or  two  individuals,  who  are  pursuing  academical  studies.  And 
so  also,  the  attention  of  the  teacher  in  the  select  school  is  diverted  from  the 
classes  that  properly  belong  to  such  a  school,  to  scholars  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  district  school.  Now,  we  want  something  that  will  not  only  remedy  this 
confusion,  but  also  improve  the  district  schools  themselves,  by  furnishing  an 
incentive  to  diligent  application.  Let  it  be  known  to  every  scholar  in  our 
Common  Schools,  that,  when  he  arrives  at  a  certain  point,  he  will  be  promoted 
to  a  higher  institution,  and  our  schools  would  present  a  different  appearance 
from  what  they  do  now. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  schools  in 
the  centre  district — and  a  partial  remedy  there  suggested.  We  will  now  en- 
daavor  to  urge  on  your  attention  another, — one  which  we  think  would  likewise 
have  a  salutary  bearing  on  the  other  schools  in  town.  It  was,  indeed,  referred 
to  in  our  last  annual  report,  and  yet  we  think  its  intrinsic  importance  demands 
further  consideration  at  your  hands.  We  mean  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  a  higher  grade,  in  which  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  algebra,  gen- 
eral history,  rhetoric,  logic, — and  if  thought  advisable,  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages also,  shall  be  taught. 

A  school  of  this  character  would  sufficiently  reduce  that  of  the  large  one  in 
the  village, — and  a  teacher  there,  would  not  then  have  it  to  say,  he  had  so 
many  he  could  not  do  full  justice  to  any.  The  higher  school  also  would  have 
a  reflex  tendency  upon  the  lower,  making  it  more  emulous  to  excel,  and  in- 
ducing the  scholars  to  arrive  at  that  standard,  which  would  be  requisite,  to 
enter  the  former  with  credit  to  themselves.  Now,  in  all  sober  earnestness,  we 
ask  if  such  a  school  cannot  be  established  amongst  us?  Are  we  not  ready  for 
it?  For  what  shall  we  wait ?  Is~such  a  plan  never  to  be  carried  out ?  Will 
any  say  we  have  not  the  pecuniary  means  ?    How,  then,  do  other  towns,  no 
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richer  than  ours,  effect  it  ?  Does  it  bear  hard  on  their  citizens,  or  oppress  them 
in  any  way  ?  If  so,  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  these 
towns  wealthier,  as  before  intimated,  by  annually  saving  at  home  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  taxation,  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  abroad,  and  bringing  there 
for  education  no  few  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  fanners  of  the  extreme 
parts  of  other  towns  contiguous. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


LUDLOW. 

We  believe  it  would  be  decidedly  advantageous  for  our  schools,  if  the  pres- 
sent  unsocial,  undemocratic  district  system  were  entirely  abolished.  There  is 
not  time  now  to  show  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  we  would  be  glad  to  do. 

WESTFIELD. 

Westfield  is  second  to  no  town  in  the  State  in  advantages  for  procuring  able 
teachers,  and  not  many  hands  would  be  raised  against  voting  the  money  to  pay 
them,  if  our  prudential  committee  would  leave  off  this  system  of  log-rolling  in 
procuring  teachers,  which  is  now  and  has  long  been  practised,  of  hiring  teachers 
that  are  in  some  way  connected  to  them,  thinking  more  of  the  blood  coursing 
in  their  veins,  than  of  intellect  or  tact  in  teaching.  It  gives  your  committee 
pleasure  to  state  that  some  of  the  committees  have  acted  upon  the  right  princi- 
ple of  learning  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  before  hiring  them.  The  time 
has  come  when  every  district  school  in  town  may  have  a  competent  teacher. 
Let  the  prudential  committees  faithfully  perform  their  part,  and  the  work  is  ac- 
complished. 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD. 

We  find  too  in  some  cases  a  disposition  to  sacrifice,  as  we  believe,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars'  expense  in  the  teacher's 
wages,  and  thus  employing  those  who  are  poorly  qualified  for  giving  instruc- 
tion, or  discouraging  those  who  are  well  fitted  for  the  work,  from  putting  forth 
all  their  energies  in  that  direction.  It  is  often  the  case  also  that  the  pruden- 
tial committee  are  unable  to  gain  definite  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  the  schools,  especially  as  to  discipline  and  general  adaptation  to 
the  business  of  teaching.  *  *  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  former  com- 
mittee would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  different 
schools,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  arrangement  would  be  a  good  one. 
But  we  have  no  fear  of  misrepresenting  the  feelings  of  any  town  committee 
that  may  be  chosen  by  you,  when  we  say  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
regarded  as  imposing  upon  them  a  very  laborious  and  unpleasant  duty.  We 
hope  that  the  reasons  for  this  suggestion  will  not  continue  to  exist  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  this  town  to  the  extent  that  they  now  do. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY 


COLERAINE. 

The  winter  school  was  taught  by  two  young  ladies,  one  having  charge  of  the 
large  scholars,  and  the  other  of  the  small,  in  different  apartments  of  the  same 
house.  These  teachers  were  eminently  qualified  for  their  respective  charges, 
and  the  separation  of  the  younger  from  the  older  scholars,  gave  both  divisions, 
but  especially  the  older,  a  much  better  opportunity  for  making  advancement  in 
their  studies.  The  result  was,  that  under  the  skilful  management  of  a  first 
rate  teacher,  the  large  scholars  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  study,  especially 
in  the  higher  branches. 

SHELBURNE. 

We  are  also  happy  to  know,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  districts,  at  the 
Falls,  (9  and  10)  to  unite,  and  erect  this  season  a  new  schoolhouse,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  accommodate  all  the  scholars  in  the  village.  We  hope  that  when 
the  committee,  who  have  that  matter  in  hand,  shall  mature  their  plans,  we  shall 
have  not  only  a  model  schoolhouse,  but  one  which  shall  do  honor  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

WARWICK. 

As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  legal  districts  in  town,  it 
seems  necessary  that  something  should  be  done.  Either  the  town  should  assume 
the  whole  charge  of  the  schools,  or  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to  re- 
district.  If  the  town  shall  decide  upon  the  latter  course  we  unanimously  rec- 
ommend, that  not  more  than  eight  districts  be  made.  By  reducing  them  to 
this  number,  we  confidently  believe  a  better  return  for  the  money  now  ex- 
pended will  be  received,  in  the  greater  progress  of  the  scholars.  And  more 
than  this,  we  save  the  expense  of  three  schoolhouses,  the  wages  of  three  teach- 
ers, &c,  and  thus  the  amount  of  schooling  will  be  considerably  increased — in 
some  districts  nearly  double  what  they  now  have.  The  only  real  objection  to 
this  measure,  is  the  distance  some  would  have  to  travel  to  and  from  school. 
That  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance,  when  we  consider  the  great  benefits 
that  will  result  from  such  a  reduction.  If  the  whole  town  is  redistricted,  we 
think  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  no  families  will  be  seriously  discommoded  by 
the  change.  It  is  far  better  to  go  two  miles  and  have  a  good  school  of  twelve 
weeks,  than  to  have  one  at  our  next  door,  of  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  an 
indifferent  school  at  that.  We  believe  it  is  impossible  that  a  school  of  seven 
pupils  can  make  the  progress,  with  the  same  teacher,  that  a  school  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  would  make.  And  the  waste  of  money  must  be  evident  to  all. 
One  district  (No.  10)  has  three  scholars.  The  money  assigned  to  it  the  present 
year,  was  $35.82,  making  $11.94,  almost  $12  per  scholar. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY 


COHASSET. 
Another  means  of  improving  our  schools  may  be  found  in  carrying  out  more 
perfectly  the  system  of  having  schools  of  different  grades,  so  that  a  regular 
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course  of  study  may  be  pursued,  and  different  teachers  employed  to  teach  chil- 
dren at  the  different  stages  of  their  progress. 

For  example,  let  there  be1,  at  least  in  the  central  district,  two  orders  of 
schools  taught  by  females,  one  to  receive  all  children  from  four  to  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  and  one  to  receive  all  from  eight  or  nine  to  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  let  there  be  a  central  high  school,  taught  by  a  man  through  the  year,  to 
receive  all  over  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  submitted  not  as  a 
different  plan,  but  simply  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant. 

DORCHESTER. 

The  Present  System  of  Schools. — The  committee  would  say  a  few 
words  under  this  head,  in  the  impression  that  the  change  made  within  a  few 
years  in  our  school  system,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  of  the  importance 
which  it  really  is,  nor  its  advantages  duly  appreciated. 

We  have  now  three  grades  of  schools — primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar — 
the  condition  of  graduation  from  one  to  the  other  being  fixed  in  a  prescribed 
standard  of  scholarship.  In  each  school  is  placed  an  assistant,  whenever  the 
average  attendance  has  become  too  great,  in  view  of  the  best  progress  of  the 
school,  for  the  sole  charge  of  the  principal.  The  practical  working  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  to  send  into  the  upper  schools  far  more  advanced  scholars  than  have 
usually  entered  them,  and,  consequently,  to  elevate  the  standard  and  character 
of  instruction  in  those  schools.  The  system  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  It 
has  been  but  partially  carried  out — the  existing  numbers  in  several  of  the 
schools  not  authorizing  an  application,  with  regard  to  them,  of  all  its  provisions. 
It  is  not  time  to  see  any  very  important  results  from  it.  And  yet  enough  has 
been  seen  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  such  results  are  to  come  ;  that  if  fully 
carried  out  and  supported,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  every  friend  of  education  among  us.  In  the  schools  which  have  come  under 
the  action  of  this  system  there  is  already  a  marked  advance  beyond  themselves 
in  former  years.  A  significant  fact,  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  is,  that 
two  years  ago,  the  amount  paid  for  the  tuition,  in  private  schools,  of  children 
belonging  to  the  town,  was  over  $4000  ;  while,  during  the  present  year,  it  is 
found  to  have  been  less  than  $900.  The  difference,  we  believe,  is  greatly,  if 
not  solely,  attributable  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  our  public 
schools,  for  the  last  few  years,  both  in  their  internal  arrangements,  and  in  the 
style  and  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them — parents  who  formerly 
sent  their  children  to  private  schools,  giving  now  a  decided  preference  to  the 
public.  We  might,  thus,  present  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  present  system  on  the 
score  even  of  its  economical  advantage — the  last,  probably,  which  was  thought 
of  as  being  possible  to  it.  And  were  we  anxious  to  defend  it  on  this  ground, 
we  might  speak,  as  has  been  done  in  former  reports,  of  the  increased  induce- 
ment presented,  in  excellent  schools,  to  those  removing  from  the  city  and  else- 
where, to  come  among  us,  and  thus  increase  the  taxable  property  of  the  town. 
This,  however,  we  care  not  to  do.  We  would  urge  higher  considerations. 
We  would  ask  our  fellow-citizens  to  reflect  upon  how  much  is  involved  in  this 
one  single  interest  of  education  ;  how  all  other  good  causes  and  enterprises 
look  to  this  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  their  prosperity,  as  the  pillar  of  their  hope. 

MEDWAY 

There  are  now  in  Medway  more  than  five  hundred  families.  And  your  com- 
mittee have  been  requested  by  the  prudential  committees  and  other  friends 
of  education  in  the  several  districts  to  state  this  fact  in  their  report  at  this 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  the  town  that  they  are  now  required 
by  law  to  maintain  a  high  school,  for  at  least  ten  months  in  a  year,  exclusive  of 
vacations.  Of  this  fact,  we  presume  our  citizens  are  well  aware  ;  and  they 
doubtless  know  that  the/e  are  those  who  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school,  and  will  probably  insist  upon  a  conformity  to  the  law  on 
this  subject.     *     * 

We  know  that  there  are  objections  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as 
has  been  mentioned,  arising  both  from  the  increased  expense  to  which  it  will 
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subject  the  town,  and  from  the  supposed  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  the  proper 
location.  In  regard  to  the  expense,  it  may  be  stated,  that  we  are  now  far  in 
the  rear  of  many  other  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  to  the  sum 
raised  upon  each  scholar.  There  are  in  the  State  one  hundred  towns,  which 
raise  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  than  we  do.      *     * 

In  respect  to  the  location  of  the  school,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted.  There  is  probably  no  one  place,  where  the  school  could  be  lo- 
cated to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  But  this  is  not,  in  our  view,  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  its  establishment.  It  might  be  in  three  different  places ;  say  one 
year  at  the  east  parish,  one  year  at  the  village,  and  one  year  at  the  west  parish. 
Or  if  a  year  in  one  place  be  too  long  a  time,  let  the  change  be  made  every 
term.  There  would  be  some  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  having 
the  school  at  three  places,  alternately,  instead  of  at  one  place  all  the  time.  If 
the  districts,  in  which  the  school  should  be  located,  would  erect  or  procure  a 
suitable  building  for  its  accommodation,  and  it  is  presumed  they  would,  the 
town  would  be  taxed  with  the  support  of  the  teacher  only,  and  the  few  inci- 
dental expenses  which  may  attend  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  the 
school,  all  of  which  would  probably  be  covered  by  a  grant  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  Let  a  high  school  be  maintained  successively  at  the  three  loca- 
tions above  named,  with  the  understanding  that  all  the  scholars  in  the  town, 
who  have  made  the  requisite  atttainments,  may  attend  this  school,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  the  districts  might  then  employ,  if  they  chose,  female  in- 
stead of  male  teachers  in  the  winter,  and  by  this  means  greatly  prolong  their 
schools.  If  the  districts  in  which  the  high  school  should  be  located,  would  fur- 
nish the  buildings  for  its  accommodation,  they  would  pay  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  advantages  they  would  enjoy  over  those  more  remote  in  having  the  school 
so  near  their  homes.  For  about  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  more  thin  is  now 
raised  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  town,  all  the  districts  might  enjoy  in  full 
the  privileges  they  now  possess,  and  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  the  whole 
year. 

Another  plan  has  been  suggested,  which,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
promises  some  advantages  over  the  one  proposed.  It  is  in  substance  this — to 
divide  the  whole  town  into  three  districts,  observing  nearly  the  limits  of  the 
several  parishes,  and  to  establish  a  grammar  or  high  school  in  each,  for  all  the 
scholars  in  the  several  districts,  of  a  suitable  age  and  qualifications,  for  a  period 
of  ten  months  in  each  year  ;  and  to  maintain  in  each  of  the  present  existing 
districts  a  primary  school,  to  be  taught  six  months  in  a  year,  by  female  teachers. 
This  would  give  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  town  the  privilege  of  a  high 
school  every  year  for  the  whole  time,  and  nearly  the  usual  length  of  instruction 
in  the  existing  district  schools,  that  is  now  enjoyed.  In  this  plan  it  is  also 
proposed  that  the  central  districts  should  furnish  a  house  for  the  school,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  advantages  of  location.  The  amount  of  money  required  to 
carry  this  plan  into  operation,  would  not  greatly  exceed  that  required  for  the 
other. 

But  it  is  not  the  design  of  your  committee  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
the  town  shall  carry  into  effect  the  establishment  of  a  high  school.  Their  ob- 
ject in  the  above  suggestions  is  simply  to  show  that  there  is  a  way,  and  even 
different  ways,  in  which  the  work  can  be  accomplished  without  great  expense 
or  trouble.  We  think  there  are  important  reasons  why  such  a  school  should  be 
forthwith  established  in  this  place,  a  few  of  which  we  here  take  the  liberty  to 
name. 

1.  A  law  of  the  Commonwealth  requires  it,  and  it  is  the  part  of  good  citi- 
zens to  obey  the  laws. 

2.  The  objections  against  the  measure,  arising  from  the  increased  expense, 
and  the  supposed  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a  proper  location  for  the  school, 
are  such  as  will  be  likely  to  be  felt  at  any  future  day  with  as  much  force  as 
they  are  now.  If,  therefore,  we  ever  intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privileges 
which  the  law  gives  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  do  it  now,  as  to  defer  it  to 
a  future  period. 

3.  There  is  now  every  year,  expended  in  the  town  in  private  high  schools, 
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and  by  sending  scholars  out  of  town  to  school,  money  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  maintain  a  high  school  of  our  own,  to  which  all  our  children  might 
have  access  the  whole  year. 

4.  There  are  a  great  many  young  people  in  the  town,  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  desirous  of  making  further  improvement  in  their  studies  than  they  ordinarily 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  in  our  Common  Schools,  that  have  not  the  means  of 
sustaining  themselves  in  an  academy  or  high  school  abroad.  For  these,  both 
duty  and  sound  policy  require  that  we  should  provide. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  into  which  pupils  might  be  admitted 
after  having  made  certain  attainments  at  the  district  schools,  would  be  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  in  their  minds  to  increased  exertion,  and  in  this  way  might  be  of 
essential  service  to  these  schools. 

6.  Unless  Medway  does  maintain  a  high  school,  in  which  advanced  schol- 
ars may  continue  to  pursue  their  studies  without  personal  expense,  she  must 
fall  below  her  sister  towns  of  equal  wealth  and  population,  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  desirable  privileges  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  young,  and  of  course  become  a  less  eligible  place  of  location 
for  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  community. 

ROXBURY. 

Admission  from  the  Lower  to  Higher  Schools. — The  standard  of  ad- 
mission from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools,  is  at  present  quite  indistinctly 
marked.  We  would  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  make 
the  standard  a  definite  degree  of  attainment,  to  require  a  familiarity  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pages  in  the  text-books  used,  or,  what  might  be  still  better,  to 
require  that  the  books  used  in  the  primary  schools  be  entirely  completed,  before 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction.  This  would  require  in  the  primary 
schools  an  arithmetic  less  difficult,  and  preparatory  to  the  one  now  in  use. 
But  we  can  conceive  that  great  advantages  would  arise  from  a  feeling  in  the 
scholars,  that  they  had  completed  an  entire  course  of  instruction,  and  were  to 
commence  a  new  one.  There  would  then  be  greater  uniformity  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholars  on  their  admission  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  classifying  them,  without  retarding  the  progress  of  some,  and  urging 
others  forward  with  too  great  rapidity,  would  cease  to  exist. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGTON. 

There  are  many  in  our  schools  that  are  struggling  to  qualify  themselves  to 
enter  the  high  school.     *     * 

This  school,  in  its  character,  position,  and  influence,  forms  an  essential  and 
appropriate  head  of  all  the  other  schools  in  the  town.  The  want  of  it  has  long 
been  painfully  felt  and  seen.  Here  is  the  place,  where,  at  the  public  expense, 
the  children  and  youth,  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications, — the  poor  and  the 
rich, — may  enjoy  advantages  for  study  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  our  Common 
Schools.  Especially,  many  of  those  who  have  been  unfortunate,  from  what- 
ever cause,  in  their  earlier  school  days,  secure  the  best  of  privileges,  which 
no  other  means  can  afford.  There  is  an  ignorance,  joined  with  a  sensitive  dif- 
fidence, that,  after  a  certain  age,  keeps  many  a  promising  youth  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction,  but  which  cheerfully  avails  itself  of  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  a  most  defective  education, 
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This  large  class  of  our  youth,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  admitted  to  the 
high  school,  without  examination.  Another  class  of  scholars,  of  ready,  studi- 
ous minds,  having  passed  through  the  studies  in  which  the  teacher  of  the  Com- 
mon School  has  been  able  to  yield  assistance,  finds  here,  also,  the  only  means 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  higher  and  more  important  studies.  Besides, 
the  influence  on  the  lower  departments  of  instruction  is  most  salutary,  and,  we 
may  add,  indispensable.  All  the  younger  pupils  in  town  have  something  en- 
nobling to  which  they  may  look  up,  whither  they  cannot  earnestly  and  industri- 
ously look,  without  tending  thither.  They  study  more  and  zealously  for  ad- 
mission there.  It  is  the  beautiful  university  of  the  town  to  them ;  they  feel  a 
generous  ambition  to  be  there.  Hundreds  of  children  among  us  look  to  it  as 
the  only  opportunity  which  they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  beyond  the  Common 
School,  of  adding  a  finish  to  their  education.  We  have  been  delighted  to  wit- 
ness this.  The  high  school  sends  down  a  most  thrilling  and  inviting  challenge 
to  noble  effort  through  hundreds  of  youthful  hearts  in  other  and  lower  depart- 
ments of  education.  They  must  not  be  disappointed  in  these  hopeful  aspira- 
tions. It  Avould  be  a  calamity  to  them,  the  cause  of  which  would  stain  the 
honor  of  the  town,  and  quench  some  of  the  most  pleasing  hopes  of  parents  and 
the  friends  of  education.  To  foster  such  sentiments  and  hopes  in  our  youth, 
certainly  every  generous  instinct  prompts,  and  every  heart  that  beats  with  love 
to  youth,  cannot  be  slow  to  aid.  This  school  is  the  strong  attraction  to  the 
scholars  of  the  whole  town.  It  effectually  and  pleasantly  draws  them  upward, 
as  the  inviting  eminence  attracts  the  traveller,  that  they  may  see  further  over 
the  groves  of  science. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

It  is  needful  that  we  should  have  schools  for  little  children  and  schools  for 
older  children.  When  a  teacher  must  divide  the  time  between  scholars  of  all 
ages,  from  five  to  twenty,  very  little  time  can  be  given  to  each  class.  Much 
of  the  idleness  of  older  scholars  often  proceeds  from  a  feeling  of  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  intruction  given  in  our  schools,  because  of  the  little 
time  that  can  be  given  by  the  teacher  to  his  older  scholars.  When  these  schol- 
ars are  satisfied,  we  may  almost  always  hear  complaints  that  the  little  ones  are 
neglected.  We  need  a  new  arrangement  of  schools,  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  all  who  have  a  right  to  attend  them.  We  trust  that  the  subject  will  receive 
the  attention  that  it  demands,  during  this  year,  either  in  meetings  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  or  in  the  several  districts.  It  is  time  for  each  district  to 
establish  schools  for  children  of  different  ages,  or  for  the  town  to  do  it  on  a 
suitable  scale.  More  ought  to  be  done  to  give  each  class  of  scholars  suitable 
instruction  and  training. 

DUXBURY. 
Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  raised  by  the  town 
for  schooling,  might  be  much  more  economically  and  profitably  expended,  if 
some  changes  could  be  made  in  several  of  the  districts.  They  regard  the  num- 
ber as  too  great,  not  only  for  the  advantage,  but  for  the  convenience  also  of  the 
scholars  in  several  localities.  The  advantage  of  the  scholars  depends  in  a  good 
degree  upon  the  amount  of  instruction  which  they  receive, — their  convenience, 
— not  so  much  upon  the  distance  they  may  have  to  walk,  as  upon  the  comforts 
which  they  may  enjoy  when  they  reach  their  school.  Districts  are  crippled  by 
minute  division ;  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  provide  so  good  accommo- 
dations and  means  of  instruction,  as  when  united  and  less  in  number.  Your 
committee  believe  that  the  schools  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  school- 
houses  were  given  in  charge  to  the  town,  to  erect  and  repair  them  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  and  equitable.  In  such  case,  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  districts  and  revision  of  the  schools  might  be  effected.  As  such  a  change 
may  not  be  possible  under  the  existing  state  of  feeling,  or  if  so  unacceptable  to 
a  large  minority,  your  committee  wrould  recommend  the  commencement  of  a 
reform  where  it  is  most  needed.  They  would  advise  and  urge  at  once  the 
union  of  districts  Nos.  six  and  ten.     They  are  both  small, — one  house  would 
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conveniently  accommodate  the  scholars  of  both,  by  such  location  as  might  easi- 
ly be  selected.  Both  districts  decidedly  need  new  buildings,  for  the  health, 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  children  in  each ;  and  one  teacher  would  be  of 
more  service  than  two,  even  were  the  wages  not  raised  and  the  term  not  length- 
ened, as  a  certain  number  of  scholars  is  required  in  a  school  to  create  the  most 
active  sympathies  and  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
both  pupils  and  instructor.  But  were  the  districts  united  in  this  case,  and 
in  some  others,  higher  wages  could  be  paid,  if  required,  to  secure  more  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  the  term  of  schooling  greatly  prolonged. 

In  the  more  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the  town,  there  has  been  an  evident 
decrease  in  the  population,  and  hence  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  scholars 
and  inequality  in  their  distribution ;  and  your  committee  would  inquire  whether 
the  interests  of  education  would  not  be  greatly  promoted  by  some  different  ar- 
rangement from  that  at  present  existing.  Whether,  for  instance,  it  would  not 
be  well  in  districts  numbered  one,  eight,  and  eleven,  if  the  schoolhouse  in  num- 
ber eleven  were  used  for  a  union  school,  to  be  taught  exclusively  by  a  master, 
and  restricted  to  scholars  over  a  defined  age,  and  the  others  by  females  exclu- 
sively, summer  and  winter.  An  experiment  of  this  nature  might  be  made  with- 
out any  change  at  present  in  the  construction  or  location  of  the  several  houses. 
These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  with  the  hope  that,  if  a  radical  and  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  schools  cannot  be  effected,  a  reform,  or  experiments  upon 
a  reform,  may  be  begun,  with  a  determination  of  making  some  permanent  change 
at  a  future  day. 


DUKES    COUNTY. 


TISBURY. 

The  evils  most  felt  in  districts  with  but  few  scholars,  are  the  two  following, 
viz.,  short  schools  and  bad  classification. 

As  long  schools  and  good  classification  are  very  important  to  success  in  ed- 
ucating the  youth  of  any  district,  your  committee  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  those  districts  in  town  that  have  but  few  scholars,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  which,  for  them,  might  be  the  greater  evil,  a  short  school,  with  but  poor 
classification,  or  the  distance  that  some  portion  of  a  large  district,  Avith  scattered 
population,  must  be  from  the  school.  The  committee  are  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  distance  is  far  the  less  evil. 

Classification  of  Scholars. — This  is  in  two  ways :  1st,  for  the  schools — 2d,  in 
the  schools.  The  first  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lawful  duty  of  the  town's 
committee  to  make. 

This  classing  is  highly  important  to  the  success  of  any  school,  since  the  time 
that  the  teacher  can  give  to  any  scholar  or  class  of  scholars,  depends  mainly  on 
the  number  of  classes  in  school,  and  these  very  much  depend  on  the  classing 
made  for  the  school,  by  the  general  committee. 

2d.  The  classing  in  the  schools  is  generally  left  for  the  teachers  to  make. 

If  the  committee  can  so  class  for  the  schools,  that  the  teachers  can  make 
their  scholars  all  into  few  classes,  they  are  enabled  to  spend  the  more  time 
with  each  class ;  and  in  this  way  ten,  twenty,  or  even  more  scholars,  can  re- 
ceive as  much  instruction  in  a  given  time,  as  a  very  small  number  can,  when 
taught  separately. 

Here,  again,  may  be  seen  the  great  advantage  that  districts,  with  a  large 
number  of  scholars,  can  have  over  those  with  but  few. 
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In  districts,  for  instance,  with  four  or  five  hundred  scholars,  the  committee 
can  so  class  for  the  schools,  as  that  many  of  the  same  school  will  be  nearly  of 
the  same  age  and  capacity,  and  (as  has  been  said  above,)  then  the  teacher  is 
enabled  to  make  his  whole  school  into  but  few  classes,  and  by  so  doing  has  at 
least  a  much  better  chance  to  carry  his  whole  school  forward  in  their  studies 
rapidly,  than  he  could  have  if  obliged  to  divide  his  time  in  school  among  ten 
times  as  many  classes. 

But  in  districts  having  but  few  scholars,  the  committee  are  rather  compelled 
to  class  them  all  to  one  school,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  it  must  be  a 
mixed  school,  composed  of  all  the  ages  and  capacities  that  have  a  right  in  that 
school.  In  this  school,  of  course,  there  will  be  many  classes,  and  if  the  teach- 
er's time  is  equally  divided  among  them  all,  he  can  give  but  a  few  minutes  to 
any  one  of  them  in  each  half  day. 

The  progress  of  all  such  schools  must  necessarily  be  slow,  even  under  the 
instruction  of  good  teachers. 

Taking  the  above  for  their  leading  views,  the  committee  have  endeavored 
the  past  year,  so  to  classify  the  schools  in  town,  as  that,  (in  their  judgment,)  the 
greatest  amount  of  instruction  might  be  received  from  the  money  expended. 


In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  subject  of  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  teachers  was  discussed  at  length,  and  extracts 
on  the  same  subject,  from  the  reports  of  school  committees, 
were  appended  to  the  report.  That  discussion  has  had  the  effect 
to  call  out  a  fuller  expression  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
school  committees,  in  their  reports  of  the  past  year ;  and  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  insert  extracts  from  the  latter,  in  this 
place.  Only  three  reports  express  any  opposition  to  the  course 
recommended,  and  that  in  a  modified  sense.  Extracts  from  all 
these  will  be  given,  while  of  the  many  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, favor  the  change  proposed,  only  a  part  can  find  place 
here. 


SCHOOL   COMMITTEES. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


HAMILTON. 

In  no  system  or  organization  of  any  kind,  is  a  union  of  action  and  harmoni- 
ous operation  of  all  the  individual  parts  of  the  great  whole,  so  imperatively 
necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  system  of  Common  School  edu- 
cation in  the  various  districts  of  the  town.  If  sectional  feelings,  or  local  and 
personal  interests  exist  sufficient  to  bias  the  minds,  or  control  the  action  of 
either  branch  of  the  committee,  the  whole  mechanism  is  out  of  tune,  and  the 
most  disastrous  effects  may  follow. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  much  of  the  evil  in  some  of  our  schools  the 
past  year,  might  have  been  averted  by  such  harmony  of  action  between  the 
prudential  and  the  superintending  committee.  We  do  not  say  but  that  the  pru- 
dential committee  in  their  action,  had  the  good  of  the  schools  as  much  at  heart, 
as  any  other  committee.  We  cast  no  reflections.  In  only  one  instance  did  we 
know  of  personal  feeling  preventing  this  harmony  of  action ;  but  in  opposition 
to  the  known  wish  of  the  superintending  committee,  three  of  the  teachers  for 
the  summer  schools,  presented  for  examination,  were  under  18  years  of  age ; — 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  young  teachers  may  not  teach 
good  schools ;  there  must  with  all  be  a  time  to  begin ;  but,  considering  that 
heretofore  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  have  been  of  that  age  or  class,  and 
that  their  success  has  been  rather  indifferent,  we  have  set  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess down  against  them,  with  but  few  exceptions ;  and  our  preference  was  for 
those  of  known  experience.  Be  this  as  it  may,  both  they  and  one  of  the  teach- 
ers for  the  winter  schools,  which  school  of  all  others  in  town  was  a  school 
where  a  teacher  of  known  experience  and  ability  was  most  needed,  had  no 
practical  knowledge  of  school  teaching,  or  of  the  arduousness  of  the  task  they 
desired  to  take  upon  themselves  to  perform. 

If  the  town  see  fit  to  adhere  to  a  practice  of  so  long  continuance,  and  carry 
on  the  operation  of  the  school  system  by  means  of  this  double  machinery — ,the 
one  selecting,  the  other  approbating, — we  would  venture  to  recommend  to  our 
successors  in  office,  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  adopt  some  measures  whereby  this  harmony  of  action  may 
be  secured. 

IPSWICH. 

One  other  suggestion  your  committee  would  lay  before  you,  and  that  is,  the 
importance  of  selecting  suitable  men  to  perform  the  important  duties  of  pru- 
dential committees  in  the  several  districts.  Sound  and  experienced  judgment 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  engage  the  teachers  for  our  schools,  that  a  good  teacher 
for  a  short  term,  is  much  better  than  a  poor  one  who  would  be  willing  to  keep 
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the  school  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  prudential  committees,  that  an  early  selection  as  possible 
be  made  of  teachers,  and  that  they  be  presented  for  examination  in  good 
season.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  teacher  is  presented  for  examination 
the  day  before,  or  even  the  very  day,  the  school  is  expected  to  commence.  If 
he  is  found  not  to  be  qualified  to  teach,  much  delay  and  disappointment,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  must  necessarily  ensue. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


CARLISLE. 

Neither  are  teachers  in  all  instances  fully  competent  in  all  respects.  They 
sometimes  fail  in  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  pursuits.  And  they  may  not  pos- 
sess a  special  adaptation  to  the  particular  district  in  which  they  labor.  And 
this  leads  us  to  point  out  one  topic  in  which  there  might  be  decided  improve- 
ment. While  the  committee  have  labor  enough,  we  fully  believe  that  the  good 
of  the  schools  requires  that  the  employment  of  all  the  teachers  should  be  in  their 
hands.  And  here  is  where  the  law  places  this  duty,  unless  the  town,  each  year, 
specially  vote  to  vest  this  power  in  the  prudential  committees.  And  this  ar- 
rangement would  really  diminish  the  labors  of  the  town  committee.  They  could 
then  receive  and  make  all  applications,  and  could  often  adapt  teachers  to  par- 
ticular districts.  There  are  peculiarities  in  districts  and  teachers.  We  do  not 
intimate  that  small  schools  might  have  younger  or  poorer  teachers ;  for  often 
they  need  the  best.  But  usually  the  town  committee  are  more  permanent  than 
the  other,  and  they  are  in  a  situation  to  know  the  condition  of  all  the  schools, 
and  can  act  impartially.  The  circumstances  of  all  the  schools  essentially  vary 
in  different  years,  and  the  town  committee  can  more  readily  discern  and  meet 
these  changes.  We  would  also  add,  that  the  people  of  most  or  all  the  districts 
look  upon  the  duty  of  employing  teachers  as  an  irksome  task.  Hence  the  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  serve  as  prudential  committee.  Besides,  by  looking  at  the 
laws  defining  the  duties  of  this  committee,  enough  will  be  found  to  be  done, 
without  hiring  teachers.     Our  limits  forbid  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

CONCORD. 

Especially  would  your  committee  recommend,  that  should  the  town  vote  to 
confer  the  duty  of  engaging  the  teachers  for  the  schools  in  the  several  districts, 
upon  the  prudential  committees,  that  they  should  confer  with  the  town's  com- 
mittee, and  that  they  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the  teacher,  and  assist 
the  committee  in  deciding  upon  the  applicant's  capabilities  and  fitness  for  the 
school  applied  for. 

LINCOLN. 

The  town  is  nominally  divided  into  four  districts.  For  each  district  a  pru- 
dential committee  is  appointed,  as  a  general  thing,  in  rotation ;  one  man  taking 
his  turn  in  the  office,  and  then  another.  The  one  chosen  then  looks  around 
to  engage  a  teacher.  But  public  sentiment  does  not  require  in  a  prudential 
committee  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  of  school  teaching,  nor 
does  it  hold  him  responsible  for  selecting  a  well  qualified  teacher.  One 
man  perhaps  feels  bound  to  engage  the  first  that  applies  for  the  school ;  a  cus- 
tom that  will  do  very  well  in  a  corn-mill,  but  is  quite  too  absurd  in  a  matter  like 
this,  in  which  the  choice  should  be  made  with  sole  regard  to  qualifications. 
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Another  man  offers  the  school  to  a  relative,  or  friend,  or  neighbor,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  teaching.  The  result  of  this  may  be  the  selection  of  a  very  good 
teacher,  and  often  has  been  so.  But  the  practice  opens  the  way  for  one  to  be 
chosen  from  a  regard  to  convenience,  or  private  interests,  more  than  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

WALTHAM. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  town  will  never  pass  a  vote  authorizing 
the  prudential  committees  to  assume  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  reasons 
for  leaving  the  selection  in  the  hands  of  the  general  committee,  where  the  stat- 
ute of  1838  places  it,  are  these : 

1.  The  prudential  committee  consists  of  one  member,  the  general  committee 
of  five.  Hence  as  "two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
a  wise  selection  by  the  judgment  of  several  of  the  general  committee,  than  by 
that  of  the  single  prudential  committee.  Hence,  also,  there  is  much  less  chance 
of  favoritism,  as  it  is  not  very  often  that  a  candidate  is  related,  or  connected  by 
any  tie  to  the  whole  board  of  the  general  committee,  while  it  continually  hap- 
pens that  a  candidate  is  son  or  daughter,  neice  or  nephew,  brother  or  sister,  of 
the  prudential  committee. 

2.  The  general  committee  is  elected  by  a  full  vote  of  the  town,  the  pruden- 
tial committee  by  the  vote  of  a  district  meeting,  at  which,  perhaps,  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  voters  of  the  district  are  present.  The  town  committee  cannot, 
therefore,  very  readily  be  nominated  and  elected  through  the  influence  of  the 
friends  of  a  candidate.  While  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  easier  than  that 
the  friends  of  a  candidate  should,  by  a  little  private  agreement  beforehand,  out- 
number at  a  district  meeting  all  other  votes,  and  elect  some  one  of  the  candi- 
date's relatives.  Thus  it  happens,  in  fact,  very  frequently,  that  neither  the 
general  committee  nor  the  district  have  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  teacher ; 
the  teacher  simply  appoints  herself.  She  wishes  a  particular  school,  because  it 
is  in  the  district  where  friends  or  relatives  reside ;  she  whispers  her  wish  to 
them  ;  they  whisper  to  each  other  an  agreement  to  attend  the  district  meeting ; 
and  give  her  the  post. 

3.  The  general  committee  is  usually  composed  of  men  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  teachers,  than  the  prudential  committee.  This  is  not  always  the  case. 
We  gladly  acknowledge  that  many  prudential  committees  exercise  a  very 
sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  teachers, — sounder  than  that  exercised  by 
some  members  of  the  general  committee.  But  usually  the  remark  holds  good, 
that  a  general  school  committee  consists  of  those  men  who  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  the  best  informed  men  in  the  town  upon 
school  matters,  and  best  qualified  to  select  teachers,  else  they  never  had  been 
chosen. 

4.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  ;  and  no  school  can  flourish  subjected  to 
two  different  committees  of  differing  views.  In  schools  which  keep  through  the 
year,  it  frequently  happens,  that  teachers,  whom  the  general  committee  highly 
recommend,  and  Arith  whose  mode  of  governing,  teaching,  and  influencing  a 
school,  they  are  highly  satisfied,  are,  nevertheless,  ejected  from  the  school- 
room by  a  prudential  committee,  to  make  way  for  a  teacher  of  whom  the  gen- 
eral committee  know  nothing,  except  by  an  examination  not  asked  for,  per- 
chance until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and 
perhaps  not  made,  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  committee,  until  after  the 
school  has  commenced.  This  course  is  discouraging  to  the  former  teacher, — 
to  the  scholars  who  loved  her, — and  to  the  general  committee.  The  new 
teacher  begins  her  work  under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  a  prejudice 
against  her  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  parents,  and  committee.  She  may  per- 
chance be,  however,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  may 
have  won  the  favor  of  all  those  with  whose  prejudices  she  at  first  had  to  con- 
tend. But  a  district  meeting  is  called,  and  the  friends  of  some  new  candidate, 
by  private  arrangement,  form  the  majority  of  those  present.  The  teacher  is 
again  ejected,  and  a  new  teacher  goes  through  the  same  trials.  Assuredly 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  schools. 
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We  have  entered  into  this  question  with  the  more  minuteness  because  of  its 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  primary  schools,  and  to  the  cause  of 
education.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  will  give  it 
due  attention  and  judge  wisely  in  the  matter. 


WORCESTER     COUNTY 


CHARLTON. 

Let  the  prudential  committees  as  soon  as  chosen  begin  to  look  about  them, — 
to  make  inquiries  far  and  near,  and  spare  no  pains  to  find  tried  and  approved 
teachers,  and  when  such  are  found,  let  us  have  them,  if  money  can  hire  them. 
And  when  we  have  enjoyed  the  services  of  an  able,  efficient  and  successful 
teacher,  let  him  be  engaged  again  and  again,  and  so  long  as  he  can  be  obtained. 
Let  some  such  course  as  this  be  pursued,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  schools. 

HOLDEN. 

The  law  makes  it  primarily  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  employ 
teachers  for  the  several  schools.  The  town,  however,  may  transfer  this  duty  to 
the  prudential  committee  of  the  respective  districts.  And  your  committee  rec- 
ommend that  this  be  done  this  year.  And  they  would  respectfully  suggest, 
that  few  duties,  which  they  may  be  called  to  perform,  are  connected  with  more 
serious  and  lasting  results  than  the  employing  teachers  of  children  and  youth. 
The  agent,  who,  on  retiring  from  office,  can  look  back  and  see  those  he  was  in- 
strumental in  procuring  faithful  and  successful  teachers  for  his  district,  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  not  spent  the  year  in  vain ;  but  has 
done  essential  good.  To  secure  this  may  require  considerable  labor,  and  much 
care.  It  is  believed  to  be  according  to  sound  discretion  to  secure  the  services 
of  approved  teachers  though  at  increased  expense. 

HUBBARDSTON. 

District  No.  1.  Senior  department.  Number  one,  indeed,  in  all  that  has 
been  unfortunate  and  blighting  in  influence  !  Compared  with  this  school,  all 
the  others  have  been  excellent,  and  have  had  most  excellent  teachers.  This 
school,  we  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  say,  has  been  the  plague  spot  again  the 
past  winter,  as  it  was  the  preceding  one,  only  that  it  has  been  much  more  such. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  that  this  school  has  been  worse  than  valueless. 
Possibly  some  of  the  scholars  made  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but,  we  apprehend,  very  few  of  them.  As  most  of  you  know,  this  school  has 
had  two  teachers, — the  first,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  week,  being  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge,  in  consequence  of  his  utter  inability  to  govern  it,  or  keep 
any  kind  of  order.  How  much  this  was  attributable  to  circumstances,  indepen- 
dent of  the  teacher,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  Various  opinions,  we 
know,  have  been  and  still  are  entertained.  Every  person  feels  disposed  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  blame  in  the  matter ;  he  therefore  shifts  it  off  upon  his  neigh- 
bor, and  so  it  passes  round  through  the  district ;  but  as  yet,  we  have  not  heard 
of  the  first  person  who  is  willing  to  assume  any  share  of  it.  Money,  however, 
cannot  be  squandered,  a  school  break  up  in  disorder,  and  a  whole  district  crim- 
inate this,  that,  and  the  other  one,  without  blame  attaching  somewhere. 

As  it  is  our  duty,  so  it  is  our  desire,  to  state  facts.  In  the  first  place,  many 
persons  have  censured  the  agent  for  withholding  the  name  of  the  teacher  from 
the  district — for  keeping  it  a  profound  secret  from  the  scholars,  and,  instead  of 
13 
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declining  to  answer  their  questions,  (as  he  had  resolved  so  to  do,)  to  inform  them, 
when  questioned,  that  the  teacher  was  one  who  could  keep  order,  who  could 
train  them,  &c,  thereby  exciting  their  organs  of  combativeness.  No  doubt 
many  schools  are  injured  in  this  way.  In  justice  to  the  agent,  however,  we 
fully  believe  that,  in  saying  and  doing  what  he  did,  he  did  not  do  it  from  any 
improper  motive.  Indeed,  in  this  matter,  other  agents  are  equally  blamable ; 
for  we  understand  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  agent,  when  asked  by  a 
scholar  who  the  teacher  is  to  be,  to  answer,  "  A  man  who  can  whip  three  of 
the  largest  of  you  at  once."  This  is  wrong,  all  wrong ;  it  is  doing  an  injury  to 
the  school,  and  creating  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  against  one  who 
may  be  the  best  of  teachers.  It  is  strange  that  we  cannot  associate  something 
else  with  school  teaching  besides  the  rod.  Why  cannot  an  agent  say,  when 
thus  asked  a  question  which  certainly  interests  the  scholar,  "  He  is  a  man  who 
will,  I  think,  keep  good  order  by  keeping  you  all  at  work,  and  assisting  you  in 
making  all  the  progress  you  are  capable  of.  He  is  a  teacher  who  will,  I  think, 
do  his  duty  to  you,  and  will  expect  that  you  will  do  the  same  to  him.  He  is  a 
man,  indeed,  who  will  love  his  scholars,  regard  their  rights,  and  treat  them 
well,  expecting  hi  return  to  be  loved  and  treated  well  by  them  ?  "     *     * 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  blamed  the  committee  for  allowing  the 
teacher  to  continue  his  school  even  for  one  week,  seeing  that  he  entered  it 
without  the  committee's  certificate,  and  without  presenting  himself  for  exam- 
ination. And  others,  again,  have  censured  the  teacher  for  undertaking  to 
teach,  when  he  possessed  no  faculty  for  governing  his  school.  Now,  amidst 
this  variety  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  parties  concerned  are  not  the  most  fit  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
case  without  very  serious  consideration,  and  as  much  freedom  from  prejudice  as 
possible.  If  you  ask  the  agent,  he  will  tell  you  that  no  fault  attaches  to  him ; 
he  has  been  perfectly  right  in  everything,  and  wonders  that  other  people  do 
not  think  so  too.  Ask  the  parents  of  the  district,  and  they  will  deny  that  they 
ever  say  anything,  before  their  children,  against  the  teacher  or  the  committee. 
Ask  the  teacher,  and  he  feels  quite  exempt  from  blame  :  he  would  have  taught 
and  governed,  but  the  scholars  would  not  learn  and  behave.  The  committee, 
then,  or  a  portion  of  the  committee,  must  receive  all  the  blame.  Be  it  so. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  will  admit  that  we  did  not  do  our  whole 
duty,  that  we  were  too  lenient  towards  the  teacher  in  not  suspending  him  at 
once,  as  soon  as  he  violated  the  law  by  entering  the  schoolhouse  without  a  cer- 
tificate. But  would  that  course  have  satisfied  the  district  and  town  ?  Would 
that  portion  of  the  district  which  has  shown  so  much  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee have  been  better  pleased  ?  Or  would  not  the  committee  have  been  cen- 
sured for  being  overbearing  and  unjust,  or  for  cherishing  a  prejudice,  or  some 
secret  design,  against  the  teacher  ?  The  fact  was,  the  committee  sustained 
the  teacher  as  long  as  they  possibly  could ;  and,  in  view  of  his  peculiar  relation 
to  many  inhabitants  of  the  district,  looked  over  his  violation  of  the  law,  and  ex- 
amined him,  as  a  teacher,  by  examining  his  mode  of  conducting  his  school. 

But  we  pass  on  to  other  circumstances  connected  with  this  district.  As  soon 
as  the  first  teacher  resigned,  a  second  was  engaged  by  the  agent,  who  proposed 
to  have  him  enter  the  school,  as  did  the  first,  without  an  examination.  This 
was  objected  to  by  the  committee.  Before  the  examination,  the  committee,  as 
it  was  their  duty,  made  some  inquiries  about  this  teacher's  former  success  in 
teaching,  he  not  having  taught  for  three  years,  and  being  also  entirely  un- 
known, as  a  teacher,  to  those  members  of  the  committee  who  would  have  to  ex- 
amine him.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  not  very  flattering.  It  was  said 
that  the  school  would  be  no  better  managed  than  before ;  that  the  teacher  had 
no  capacity  for  governing  a  school ;  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  control  his 
feelings ;  and  that  when  the  rod  ascended  it  was  dangerous  in  its  descent. 
Under  the  circumstances,  too,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  school 
would  be  a  failure — that  it  would  be  wiser  to  give  or  throw  the  school  money 
away.  Your  committee  were  placed  in  a  decidedly  unpleasant  situation,  and, 
after  examining  the  teacher,  they  were  no  better  prepared  to  determine  how  to 
act.     They  were  in   doubts,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  duty,  gave 
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the  scholars,  and  not  the  teacher,  the  benefit  of  those  doubts.  The  teacher 
was  refused  a  certificate,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  school  was  discon- 
tinued one  week.  This  the  committee  considered  of  no  importance  in  compar- 
ison with  the  great  object  of  having  a  good  teacher.  However,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  the  committee  had  opportunity  to  make  further  inquiries  about 
the  teacher,  which  was  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  various  opin- 
ions held  and  warmly  expressed  by  the  inhabitants  and  parents  of  the  district. 
Opinions  fluctuated  very  much,  but  the  testimonial  of  one  of  the  absent  com- 
mittee being  favorable  from  his  former  personal  knowledge  of  the  teacher's 
success,  the  committee  yielded — a  majority  willingly,  and  gave  the  teacher  a 
certificate. 

LANCASTER. 
A  plan  is  now  under  discussion  in  our  Legislature,  of  confining  the  power  of 
appointing  school  teachers  to  the  school  committee.  It  belongs  to  them  now, 
unless  the  town,  by  an  annual  vote,  confer  it  upon  the  prudential  committees  of 
the  districts.  Should  the  prudential  committees  continue  to  have  the  power  of 
nominating  the  teachers,  we  would  press  upon  them  the  importance  of  offering 
the  teachers  for  examination  on  the  day  assigned  by  the  school  committee  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  becoming  of  late  very  common  for  teachers  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  rather  than  that  of 
the  committee.  Not  unfrequently  they  come  on  the  morning  of  the  day  their 
schools  begin.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  all  of  them  important  du- 
ties of  their  own  to  fulfil  in  their  various  callings,  and  they  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  lay  them  aside  at  a  moment's  warning  to  accommodate  a  teacher. 
The  different  members  of  the  committee  should  have  a  voice  in  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  a  teacher.  The  examination  should  not  be  a  private  nor  a  hasty 
one.  It  would  be  well  if  the  prudential  committees  could  themselves  be  pres- 
ent, and  understand  for  themselves  the  reasons  of  the  committee's  decisions. 

MENDON. 

We  will  now  close  our  report,  with  the  brief  consideration  of  a  single  topic. 
In  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers, 
the  school  committee  are  often  brought  into  such  a  strait  as  to  halt  between 
two  opinions.  The  prudential  committee  contracts  with  a  person  (frequently  a 
stranger)  to  keep  his  school,  provided  he  can  get  approbated.  The  candidate 
delays  an  application  for  an  examination  until  just  before  the  time  to  begin  the 
school ;  or,  perhaps  he  is  only  contracted  with  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
Monday  on  which  he  is  to  commence  his  labors  of  love.  At  this  late  hour  he 
comes  before  the  committee  for  his  approbation.  They  wrestle  with  him  almost 
as  long  as  Jacob  did  with  the  angel  at  Penuel.  He  halts  in  his  answers  to 
easy  and  common-place  questions  as  bad  as  the  committee  do,  whether  they 
shall  proceed  further  with  the  examination  or  cut  it  short  where  it  is.  He 
finally  gets  through  with  an  examination  after  some  sort  of  fashion,  and  the 
question  is,  whether  he  shall  be  set  at  work,  and  thus  go  halting  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  or  whether,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  he  shall  be  told  to  stay 
at  Jericho,  until  his  beard  is  grown  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  school  is  expected 
to  begin  on  Monday,  and  scholars  and  parents  will  both  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed if  it  does  not  begin — the  applicant,  besides,  is  young ;  it  is  his  maiden 
effort ;  he  is  endowed  with  an  exalted  sensibility,  and  he  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
dent. A  rejection  may  therefore  operate  to  discourage  him  from  further  exer- 
tion, and  thus  the  raw  material  for  a  decent  schoolmaster  be  spoiled  in  the 
making  up.  On  the  other  hand,  his  qualifications  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  committee,  although  a  term  or  two  at  a  normal  school  might 
convert  him  into  a  decent  schoolmaster.  If  we  set  him  at  work,  the  money  of 
the  district  will  be  thrown  away,  if  no  further  damage  be  done  ;  and  if  we  do 
not,  a  great  outcry  is  set  up  at  once ;  a  huge  injustice  has  been  perpetrated  ;  a 
base  conspiracy  has  been  entered  into  to  break  down  a  young  man,  whom  the 
committee,  peradventure,  have  never  seen,  until  the  evening  of  his  examination ; 
one  and  all,  they  are  charged  with  gross  favoritism,  and  their  doom  is  summarily 
sealed  up  against  the  great  day  of  account  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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To  relieve  your  future  school  committees,  in  a  measure,  from  such  uncomfort- 
able dilemmas,  we  recommend  that  they,  instead  of  the  prudential  committees, 
be  authorized  to  contract  with  the  teachers  for  the  several  districts.  We  rec- 
ommend this  also  on  the  ground,  that,  in  the  main,  more  competent  teachers 
would  be  selected.  We  also  urge  it  with  the  more  earnestness,  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  committee  are  not  members  of  the  board  for  the  coming 
year,  and  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  any  interested  motive  in  the 
recommendation,  in  the  shape  that  an  extra  emolument  would  be  due  them,  for 
the  extra  services  to  be  performed,  should  this  recommendation  be  adopted. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  your  committee  would  give  to  then-  fellow-citizens 
of  North  Brookfield,  a  word  of  exhortation :  Be  sure  and  not  appoint  your  pru- 
dential committees  at  random,  as  is  often  done,  nor  appoint  any  who  feel  no  in- 
terest in  the  schools,  except  it  be  to  engage  for  a  teacher  a  son,  or  daughter, 
or  sister,  or  cousin,  or  any  particular  friend,  because  it  would  be  a  favor  to  the 
individual,  though  it  might  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  school.  But,  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  concern,  appoint  the  best  men  you  have  in  the  district  for 
your  prudential  committee, — men  who  will  look  well  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  for  which  they  are  to  provide  teachers.  Let  no  man  excuse  himself 
from  the  service,  because  he  has  once  before  performed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  district ;  but  let  him  deny  himself,  and  act  for  the  common  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  education  and  respectability  of  the  rising  generation  around  him. 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

We  deem  the  office  of  prudential  committee  an  important  one ;  an  office  too 
important  to  be  committed  to  any  one  merely  because  he  has  never  before  been 
chosen  to  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  schools  depends  veiy  much  on  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  the  prudential  committees  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  even  painful  duty  for  the  general  committee  to 
reject  a  candidate  that  is  brought  to  them  for  examination.  If  prudential  com- 
mittees were  always  faithful,  this  would  seldom  happen.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  prudential  committees  to  seek  early  for  their  teachers,  and  not  wait  till  one 
comes  along  and  applies  for  the  school.  The  best  teachers  are  modest  and  re- 
tiring ;  they  do  not  often  make  application  themselves,  but  wait  to  be  sought 
out.  For  such  teachers,  the  prudential  committee  should  seek.  If  they  take 
the  advice  or  recommendation  of  others,  let  it  be  of  those  who  know  something 
about  education, — something  about  what  a  good  school  and  a  good  teacher  are. 
When  one  accepts  the  office  of  prudential  committee,  he  should  remember  that 
he  is  assuming  a  great  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict; and  he  should  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  all  the  labor  and  trouble,  of 
searching  out  and  making  inquiries  about  his  teachers,  that  is  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  the  persons  whom  he  recommends  to  the  general  committee  are 
well  qualified  for  the  important  business  of  teaching. 

PHILLIPSTON. 

Another  duty  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  prudential  commit- 
tees, is  that  of  exercising  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  question,  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  committee, — who  alone  are  responsible  for  the  schools, 
— but  let  the  duty  of  contracting  with  teachers  devolve  on  whom  it  may,  it  is 
no  less  essential  that  a  wise  and  expedient  choice  be  made.  Committees 
cannot  be  too  cautious  about  engaging  itinerant  applicants,  of  whose  merits 
they  are  entirely  ignorant,  merely  upon  the  strength  of  a  written  recommenda- 
tion from  some  person  also  unknown,  as  the  most  stupid  imbecile  would  hardly 
fail  of  procuring  such  a  certificate,  should  he  desire  it.  Some  further  require- 
ment than  this  is  necessary  to  protect  our  schools  from  imposition.     *     * 

We  know  it  is  said  that  the  school  committee  have  the  power, — they  can  re- 
ject a  teacher  if  they  think  him  unqualified.     This  is  true  ;  still  their  power  is 
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only  negative.  If  they  refuse  to  approbate  a  teacher,  what  evidence  have  they 
that  the  next  one  presented  will  be  any  better  qualified  ?  Besides,  a  teacher 
may  be  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  all  the  questions  proposed,  and  yet  the 
committee  feel  confident  that  his  capacity  for  government  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  a  school  successfully.  Should  they,  however,  in  such  a 
case  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate,  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  would  be 
to  create  a  storm  in  the  district,  such  as  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  the 
overthrow  of  the  succeeding  teacher.  In  view  of  this  fact,  school  committees 
are  often  obliged  to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils, — either  to  employ  an  incom- 
petent teacher,  or  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  war  in  the  district  that  may  prove 
disastrous  to  succeeding  schools.  It  must  be  evident  then,  to  every  one,  that 
the  office  of  prudential  committee  is  an  important  and  responsible  one,  and  one 
which  no  man  is  qualified  to  fill,  who,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  endowed  with 
judgment  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

RUTLAND. 

First, — with  regard  to  a  superintending  committee.  Probably  this  town  has 
no  office  in  its  gift  of  more  importance  to  its  well-being,  and  probably  there 
are  no  officers  who  meet  with  less  encouragement  and  support  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  There  are  a  few  in  this  town, — to  the  honor  of  the  town 
we  believe  the  number  is  not  large, — who  have  always  entertained  a  dislike  to 
the  law  requiring  a  superintending  committee.  Their  object  seems  to  be  to 
oppose  and  not  to  assist  them ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  their  dislike  to  the  law  is 
visited  upon  the  executive  of  that  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  unpleasant  for  an  individual  to  serve  on  that  committee. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  many,  that 
this  committee  should,  in  part  at  least,  neglect  their  duty,  has  not  been  without 
its  influence  in  rendering  it  less  efficient.  A  superintending  committee  to  be 
efficient,  should  be  sustained  aud  encouraged;  should  be  composed  of  men 
having  not  only  the  necessary  literary  qualifications,  but  having  a  deep  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education ;  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Common  School  system,  whose  occupation  not  only  affords  them 
sufficient  leisure,  but  is  sufficiently  independent  of  the  public  to  insure  their 
doing  then-  whole  duty,  without  fear  or  favor,  or  hope  of  reward. 

Second, — prudential  committees.  We  would  here  suggest  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  districts  to  choose  this  committee.  It  is  proper  that  the  people  of 
the  district  should  meet  together  at  least  once  in  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  schoolhouse  and  its  furniture,  and  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
all  matters  of  interest  relating  to  their  school.  The  people  of  the  district  best 
know  who  is  best  qualified  for  the  office  of  prudential  committee.  They  should 
be  men  who  take  an  interest  in  Public  Schools ;  who  are  willing  to  be  at  some 
trouble  and  to  devote  some  time  in  obtaining  a  good  teacher;  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with,  and  to  furnish  information  to,  the  superintending  committee,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  there  has  been  very  great 
remissness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  prudential  committees,  during  the  past 
year.  Much, — most  indeed, — depends  on  trie  character  and  conduct  of  our 
prudential  committees,  whether  we  have  good  teachers  in  our  schools  or  not ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  a  change  in  the  manner  of  choosing  them. 

STERLING. 

The  teachers  now  are  selected  and  engaged  by  the  prudential  committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  examining  board.  To  show  the  evils  of  this 
mode,  we  present  a  case  by  no  means  imaginary.  Twelve  candidates  are  be- 
fore us  for  examination,  for  our  twelve  schools.  The  future  success  of  the 
teacher,  and  prosperity  of  the  school,  we  all  know,  depend  on  the  adaptation,  of 
the  two  to  each  other.  Our  schools  are  different  in  their  condition  and  wants. 
If  we  had  the  power  then,  a  careful  examination  might  enable  us  to  appor- 
tion the  different  schools  to  these  twelve  candidates,  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
all  from  failure.     But,  as  it  is,  nothing  is  left  for  us,  but  either  to  reject  or  to 
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approbate  for  the  particular  school  each  has  been  engaged  for.  Now  we  may 
have  two  candidates  of  about  equal  qualifications — but  one  is  intended  for  a 
very  different  school  from  that  of  the  other.  Her  we  approbate  unhesitatingly f- 
and  she  succeeds.  The  other  is  either  rejected,  with  great  apparent  injustice, 
or  allowed  to  go  to  a  school  she  is  not  fitted  for,  experiencing  only  mortification 
and  failure.  We  are  often  subjected  thus  to  serious  embarrassment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy,  at  the  same  time,  the  demands  of  justice  and  our  own  feel- 
ings and  wishes, — to  say  nothing  of  the  expectations  of  others. 

The  prudential  committee,  we  believe,  regard  their  duty  as  an  onerous  one. 
It  is  far  apart  from  their  common  business,  and  they  are  prone  to  neglect  it  till 
very  late ; — then,  as  has  happened  more  than  once,  they  apply  to  the  general 
committee,  who  do  the  best  they  can.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  in  the 
space  of  four  weeks,  they  fail  to  find  a  satisfactory  person.  They  obtain  the 
best  to  be  found,  and  send  him  into  the  school,  only,  perhaps,  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  his  ill-success, — to  vex  the  whole  district, — perhaps  seriously  injure 
the  school.  Then  the  committee  often  approbate,  when  they  are  not  clearly 
satisfied,  because  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  would  probably  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  better  by  waiting, — besides  causing  annoyance  to  many  and  anger  to 
some. 

We  know  of  but  one  remedy  for  these  difficulties  and  evils,  viz.,  that  we 
give  the  whole  business  of  supplying  teachers  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
committee.  It  is  the  mode  recognized  by  the  law,  unless  the  town  expressly 
vote  that  the  duty  shall  be  performed  by  the  district  committee.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  the  town. 

SUTTON. 
But  to  pass  on  to  the  difficulties,  which  at  present  seem  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  education  among  us,  they  would  mention  first,  that,  as  we  are  now  situ- 
ated, there  is  no  responsibility  felt  and  acknowledged  by  any  as  to  the  capacity 
of  teachers  to  perform  their  task  in  governing  and  instructing  the  schools.  If 
a  teacher  is  hired,  and  passes  examination  before  the  committee,  (which  a  per- 
son of  no  capability  to  govern  a  school,  and  of  no  capacity  to  impart  instruction 
may  do)  he  goes  to  his  school  and  continues  there,  until  the  money  is  exhausted, 
though  all  concerned  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  children  if  he  had  taken  the  money  at  the  beginning  and  never  opened  the 
school.  What  your  committee  wish  to  be  understood,  is,  that  as  things  now 
stand,  no  person  or  persons  feel  any  responsibility  for  the  waste  of  the  children's 
time,  and  of  the  district's  money.  The  people  having,  as  the  law  provides, 
chosen  a  town's  committee,  and  a  prudential  committee,  to  set  up  and  manage 
their  schools,  feel  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  part,  and  content  themselves 
with  taking  for  a  school  whatever  is  offered  them.  The  prudential  committee, 
having  hired  a  teacher  and  set  him  to  work,  and  perhaps  feeling  under  some 
obligation  to  him,  and  counting  upon  the  silence  of  the  people,  suffers  him  to 
go  on,  though  satisfied  of  his  incompetency,  rather  than  encounter  the  mortifica- 
tion of  stopping  the  school,  and  omitting  the  remainder  of  it,  or  hiring  another 
teacher.  And  the  town's  committee,  warned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  little 
favor  they  have  with  the  community,  and  by  the  unlucky  experience  of  their 
predecessors,  in  stopping  schools  which  they  had  not  themselves  put  in  opera- 
tion, allow  themselves  to  look  on  and  see  schools  continued  which  they  are 
well  aware  are  far  less  a  benefit  than  an  injury.  What  is  necessary  in  this 
case  is,  that  responsibility  should  rest  somewhere  for  the  continuance  of  schools 
that  are  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

UPTON. 

The  committee  would  acknowledge  the  assistance  they  have  received  from 
the  district  agents,  who  have  faithfully  discharged  their  onerous  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  And  here  we  should  recommend  to  the  different  districts  care  in 
the  selection  of  their  prudential  committees,  as  the  success  of  our  schools  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.     To  them 
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is  assigned  the  duty  of  engaging  the  teachers,  and  the  immediate  oversight  of 
the  schools.  The  former  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  often  one  of  no 
little  difficulty.  Among  the  multitude  of  those  who  offer  themselves  in  the 
market  for  teachers,  like  merchantable  commodities,  posted  up  with  numberless 
recommendations  from  teachers  of  high  schools,  too  often  bought  with  tuition 
bills  already  paid,  or  with  the  prospect  of  others  unpaid,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  decide  who  will  make  the  best  teacher.  The  past  year 
has  furnished  a  case  in  point.  A  young  man  presented  himself  to  one  of  the 
district  agents,  saying  he  had  experience,  having  taught  with  great  success, 
and  having  with  him  recommendations  from  teachers  where  he  had  attended 
school,  certifying  as  to  his  qualifications  to  teach,  and  these  certificates  were  of 
the  highest  character.  He  was  employed.  It  being  early  in  the  season  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  examined  then,  and  upon  being  advised  to  have  his  examination 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  time  when  it  was  expected  his  school  would 
commence,  he  thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  put  him  to  the  trouble  of 
coming  on  purpose  to  be  examined,  and  wished  to  have  it  put  off  until  he  came 
to  commence  his  school.  In  accordance  with  his  wish  the  examination  was 
postponed  until  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  time  for  his  school  to  commence. 
Upon  being  examined  he  was  found  sadly  deficient  in  two  of  the  principal 
branches  taught  in  our  schools.  The  committee  were  obliged  to  withhold  from 
him  their  approbation,  to  his  great  disappointment,  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  gentleman  who  employed  him ;  as  it  placed  before  him  no  enviable  pros- 
pect, to  procure  at  that  late  day  a  teacher  who  should  answer  the  expectations 
of  the  district.  Therefore,  from  the  results  of  the  past,  the  committee  would 
recommend  to  those  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  engage  teachers,  more  caution  in 
being  influenced  by  certificates  and  external  appearance.  Let  the  same  care 
be  exercised  which  is  brought  into  practice  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
and  those  unqualified  would  find  but  little  encouragement  in  their  too  hasty  at- 
tempt to  teach  what  they  themselves  had  not  learned — the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  superintending  committee  would  be  removed — 
and  the  services  of  good  teachers  would  be  ensured. 

UXBRIDGE. 

The  first  duty  we  had  to  perform  was  the  examination  of  teachers  for  the 
summer  schools. 

We  made  an  effort  to  get  the  teachers  and  prudential  committees  that  en- 
gaged them  to  meet  at  the  examination,  that  the  prudential  committees  might 
hear  it,  and  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates. 

Another  reason  which  was  of  much  importance  to  the  committee  was  to  save 
time. 

To  examine  the  twelve  teachers  for  the  summer  schools  we  were  obliged  to 
meet  as  many  as  eight  times. 

Thus  the  committee  were  obliged  to  spend  much  tune  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  reasonable  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  prudential 
committees. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers  we  endeavored  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  their 
qualifications  and  aptness  to  teach. 

Though  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the  candidates  for  the  summer  schools 
Avere  not  what  they  should  be,  yet  we  rejected  but  one. 

The  question  readily  suggests  itself  why  we  approbated  those  that  had  not 
satisfactory  qualifications.  In  reply,  the  only  justification  we  can  offer,  is,  that 
better  material  was  not  offered. 

WEST  BOYLSTON. 

Employment  of  Teachers. — We  wish  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  great 
care  becomes  us  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  is  by  this  means  principally 
that  the  present  character  of  our  schools  must  be  sustained  or  elevated,  if  it  be 
done  at  all.  Here,  of  course,  very  much  depends  on  those  who  are  chosen  to 
act  as  agents  for  the  districts.     Let  them  be  such  men  as  cherish  a  lively  in- 
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terest  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  Let  them  take  the  tune  and  pains  that  are 
necessary  to  obtain  suitable  teachers.  Let  the  agents  be  confidently  assured 
that  the  persons  of  their  choice  possess  high  moral  and  literary  qualifications 
for  government  and  instruction,  before  they  are  presented  to  the  examining 
committee.  The  committee  approbate  those  whom  the  agents  introduce,  when 
they  pass  a  good  examination,  and  the  committee  are  aware  of  nothing  against 
them.  In  the  case  of  strangers,  therefore,  far  less  responsibility  rests  on  the 
committee,  than  on  the  agents  of  the  several  districts.  In  such  cases,  if  teach- 
ers afterwards  be  found  to  possess  indifferent  ability  for  governing,  or  tact  for 
teaching,  the  committee  are  not  in  fault  for  giving  them  certificates  of  approba- 
tion. 

WINCHENDON. 
It  should  be  generally  understood  that  one  duty  of  the  prudential  committees 
is  more  important  than  any  other  relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  schools.  It 
is  their  duty  to  nominate  teachers,  and  if  they  make  an  injudicious  selection,  the 
evil  consequences  are  deplorable.  It  is  true  that  no  teacher  is  appointed  until 
he  is  approved  by  the  town  committee  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  committee 
give  certificates  to  many  teachers  whom  they  would  not  have  employed,  if  the 
duty  of  selection  belonged  to  them.  The  mode  is  this.  The  prudential  com- 
mittee hires  a  teacher  for  a  stipulated  sum.  The  person  so  engaged  appears 
before  the  examining  committee  with  suitable  recommendations,  and  passes  a 
creditable  examination.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  candidate  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  a  school.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  withhold  a  certificate.  As  the  committee  do  not  know  that  the  candi- 
date will  fail,  they  dislike  to  give  him  pain,  and  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
his  friends.  The  agent  ought,  therefore,  to  use  the  utmost  care  and  prudence 
in  selecting  a  teacher.  Regard  should  be  had  to  scholarship ;  to  age  ;  to  ex- 
perience ;  to  moral  character ;  to  manners  and  deportment ;  to  a  capacity  to 
instruct  and  govern  ;  and,  in  general,  to  every  qualification  essential  to  a  good 
school  master  or  school  mistress.  Owing  to  neglect  in  this  particular,  many  of 
our  districts  have  suffered  irreparable  damage. 

WORCESTER. 

The  changes  which  time  and  the  laws  of  human  progress  have  made  in  our 
school  system,  have  produced  many  advantages,  but  are  not  wholly  without 
their  corresponding  evils.  Under  the  old  system,  each  outer  district  selected 
and  recommended  its  own  teacher,  and  was  alone  responsible  for  their  choice. 
And  as  the  prudential  committee  of  each  district,  who  selected  the  successful 
applicant,  would  commonly  be  the  most  influential  person  in  the  vicinity,  and 
would  naturally  take  some  interest  in  his  success,  the  teacher  would  usually 
have  some  friends,  who  would  be  interested  in  his  support.  And  as  these 
would  generally  give  the  tone  of  public  opinion  to  their  several  districts  and 
would  naturally  exercise  a  weight  of  authority  not  easily  overthrown,  complaint 
would  not  often  be  heard,  nor  disaffection  produced  by  doubtful  surmises  con- 
cerning a  teacher's  ability  and  capacity.  But  by  the  present  arrangement,  the 
instructor  is  chosen  by  the  central  committee  of  the  city,  and  is  sent  out  into 
his  district,  without  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  the  slightest  fault  is 
easily  and  rapidly  magnified  in  its  travels  from  the  children  to  their  parents. 
The  instructor  comes  from  a  higher  authority  than  themselves,  and  is  expected 
to  possess  all  the  supposed  acquirements  of  those  who  select  him. 

By  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  school  committee  have  the  sole  power  of  exam- 
ining teachers,  and  ascertaining  their  qualifications.  But  by  the  laws  of  1838, 
the  prudential  committees  of  the  separate  districts  are  allowed  to  select  and  con- 
tract with  their  teachers,  if  the  town  will  give  them  leave,  though  their  selec- 
tion is  subject  to  the  examination  and  certification  of  the  school  committee. 
The  board  would  therefore  recommend  to  their  successors,  that  power  be  given 
for  the  future,  by  a  general  rule,  to  each  prudential  committee,  to  select  the 
teacher  for  his  district,  and  such  teacher  shall  be  examined  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, in  common  with  all  other  applicants,  and  shall  have  the  preference,  if 
his  examination  and  credentials  prove  him  to  be  perfectly  equal  to  the  required 
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duty.  But  all  powers  of  examination,  final  selection  and  contract  shall  remain 
with  the  central  committee.  This  plan  would  require  greater  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  examining  committee  to  reject  those  candidates,  which  the  separate 
districts  might  offer,  who  should  prove  unequal  to  their  required  duty. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


HADLEY. 

How  is  such  a  teacher  to  be  sought  ?  The  law  requires  that  the  superin- 
tending committee  attend  to  this  business,  unless  the  town  deems  it  best  to  im- 
pose it  upon  the  several  district  committees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
his  last  Report,  strongly  urges  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  some  important  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  The  superintending 
committee  ought  to  have  a  better  knowledge  not  only  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  but  also  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  them,  than  the  district  com- 
mittees ordinarily  may  be  presumed  to  have.  Yet  we  see  that  serious  difficul- 
ties would  be  likely  to  attend  such  arrangement, — that  pastors  of  churches  es- 
pecially would  find  it  their  duty  to  decline  the  responsibility.  But  whoever 
performs  this  very  responsible  duty,  should  endeavor  to  do  it  without  any  refer- 
ence to  personal  or  relative  interest,  except  such  as  relate  directly  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  district,  and  without  haste,  unless  he  is  pretty  sure  of  se- 
curing a  good  teacher.  By  all  means  he  should  endeavor  to  be  seasonable. 
The  best  business  men,  we  believe,  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  help  be- 
fore the  best  are  engaged.  Especially  is  it  recommended  that  self-pedlers  be 
answered  with  a  prompt  negative,  or  kept  at  bay,  till  they  be  carefully  weighed 
in  the  balance.  Such  persons  may  have  attractive  airs,  present  certificates  of 
character,  experience,  &c,  and  yet  be  unqualified  for  the  place  where  you  want 
them.  What  then  shall  the  committee-man  do  ?  He  may  write,  or  go  in  person, 
to  the  superintending  committee  of  a  town  where  a  candidate  has  taught,  or  to 
the  literaiy  institution  with  which  he  is,  or  has  been  connected ;  describe  as 
fully  as  he  pleases,  the  character  of  the  school  for  which  he  negotiates ;  and  in 
this  way  he  will  be  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

HATFIELD. 

The  teachers  who  have  presented  themselves  for  examination,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  shown  that  they  possessed  very  respectable  literary  qualifications, 
and  an  aptness  to  teach ;  they  also  produced  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
moral  character.  In  the  case  of  failure  in  literary  qualifications,  your  commit- 
tee felt  constrained  to  approbate  the  applicant,  for  several  reasons  ;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — The  satisfactory  certificates  pro- 
duced by  the  applicant,  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  presented  for  examina- 
tion,— being  the  day  before  the  school  was  to  commence, — the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  board  together,  having  met  three  times  to  examine  the  six  teachers 
for  the  summer  schools,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  rejecting  a 
candidate,  procured  and  presented  for  examination  by  a  prudential  committee. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  good  school  without  a  good  teacher,  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  question,  "  Who  shall  provide  our  teachers  ?"  We  do  not  mean 
for  our  high  schools, — that  point  has  been  settled  by  law  and  usage, — but  for 
our  district  schools.     *     * 

14 
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It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  clashing  of  opinions  and 
feelings  between  the  general  committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  districts. 
They  have  but  one  object,  and  there  need  be  no  unpleasant  disagreement  as  to 
the  best  means  for  securing  it.  The  general  committee  need  information  from 
the  prudential  committees,  about  the  wants  of  the  several  districts,  and  again 
the  districts  are  glad  sometimes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  veto  power,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  committee,  for  protection  against  an  incompetent 
teacher ;  and  is  it  not  fair  to  urge,  that  if  the  disagreeable  duty  of  refusing  a 
certificate  to  an  unsuitable  person  must  fall  upon  the  central  board,  this  board 
may  well  claim  to  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  candidates  ?  However,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  urge  this  consideration.  It  should  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  every  mind,  that  our  schools  are  the  people's  schools  emphatically,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  words ;  not  schools  for  the  people,  like  those  of  Prussia,  for 
example,  but  the  people's  schools.  Through  committees  of  their  own  choice, 
acting  under  laws  passed  by  legislators  of  their  own  election,  the  schools  must 
be  governed.  If  they  think  it  advisable  that  teachers  should  be  selected  by  the 
general  committee,  this  should  be  the  course,  and  it  should  be  a  course  of  their 
own  suggestion.  As  it  seems  to  us,  with  our  present  light,  the  greatest  good 
would  be  secured  for  the  schools  by  a  joint  action,  somewhat  as  follows : — The 
general  committee  should  be  left  to  collect  into  one  place,  upon  a  day  season- 
ably appointed,  as  large  a  number  of  candidates  as  possible.  There  and  then, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prudential  committees,  these  candidates  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  examination,  with  the  understanding  that  the  most  compe- 
tent will  be  preferred.  Then  the  committees  might  confer  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  selected  teachers,  and  make  such  appointments  as  the  wants  of  the 
schools  might  seem  to  demand.  Thus  united  and  systematic  action  would  be 
gained,  and  a  great  loss  of  time  would  be  avoided.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
some  course,  which  will  be  generally  satisfactory,  may  soon  be  adopted,  and 
these  suggestions  are  offered,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  aid  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  districts  in  determining  upon  such  a  course. 

WARE. 

Under  the  present  law,  it  belongs  to  the  superintending  committee  to  hire 
teachers,  unless  the  town,  by  a  special  vote,  transfers  that  duty  to  the  pruden- 
tial committee.  Most  undesired  and  undesirable  as  it  is,  yet  if  you  would  have 
a  harmonious  system,  with  all  its  parts  properly  adjusted  to  the  whole, — if  you 
would  have  teachers  selected  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  known  wants  of  the 
different  schools  for  which  they  are  designed, — if  you  would  give  a  fixed,  per- 
manent and  uniform  character  to  your  schools,  this  power  should  be  left  to  your 
superintending  committee.  In  limiting  their  office  simply  to  that  of  examina- 
tion and  approval,  however  it  may  appear,  you  really  confer  but  the  shadow  of 
power.  By  their  relative  situation  to  the  prudential  committee,  they  are  often 
forced  to  act  contrary  to  their  judgment.  During  the  past  year,  the  examina- 
tion of  a  teacher  shew  that  he  was  not  as  well  qualified  as  your  committee  in- 
tend to  require.  From  the  favorable  representation  made  to  the  prudential 
committee,  his  approval  was  earnestly  solicited, — the  school  was  to  begin  the 
following  day ;  if  they  rejected  him,  perhaps  no  better  candidate  would  be 
offered,  and  at  any  rate,  there  must  be  injurious  delay,  and  possibly  no  school. 
In  this  dilemma,  there  was  really  no  choice, — the  wisest  course  was  to  run 
the  risk,  and  "  in  fear  and  trembling,"  they  approbated  him.  The  mortifying 
result  was,  that  an  incompetent  teacher  gained  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  in- 
competency. The  further  fact,  that  your  committee  were  called  together  no 
less  than  five  different  times,  to  examine  teachers  for  the  winter  term,  besides 
the  regular  days  fixed  by  them,  shows  another  defect  in  the  working  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  at  once  vexatious  to  the  committee  and  expensive  to  the  town. 
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HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


BRIMFIELD. 

If  a  candidate  is  presented  for  examination,  and  the  committee  think  he  is 
not  qualified  to  teach,  and  very  properly  withhold  a  certificate,  then  the  censure 
falls  on  them ; — it  generally  excites  feelings  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals in  the  district  where  the  person  rejected  was  a  candidate,  and  they  are 
accused  of  acting  with  selfish  motives,  or  more  to  show  their  authority,  or 
something  else  which  is  very  far  from  the  real  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  com- 
mittee feel  sometimes  almost  compelled  to  waive  their  objections  and  grant  a 
license,  fearing  worse  consequences  if  another  should  be  employed,  with  all 
this  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  parents.     *     * 

Your  committee  have  not  seen  fit  to  reject  but  one  candidate  for  teaching, 
during  the  year;  although  in  two  or  three  instances  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants,  and  should  have  refused  their  certifi- 
cates, if  they  had  not  reason  to  suppose  that,  by  so  doing,  they  should  make  a 
bad  matter  still  worse.  And  here  we  are  led  to  refer  to  another  great  error 
which  lies  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


DEERFIELD. 
The  selection  of  Teachers. — This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  and 
delicacy.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintending  committee  to  select 
and  contract  with  the  teachers, — usage  has  left  that  duty  to  the  prudential 
committees.  In  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  we  think  there  should  be  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  committees,  before  the  selection  is  made.  Cases  are 
constantly  occurring  where  prudential  committees  contract  with  a  teacher  with 
whom  they  are  not  at  all  acquainted,  but  who  is  known  to  the  superintending 
committee  as  a  second,  or  third,  or  fourth-rate  teacher.  A  moment's  confer- 
ence with  the  superintending  committee,  would  drive  a  large  number  of  such 
teachers  into  some  other  employment,  after  one  attempt  to  teach.  We  know 
that  the  prudential  committee  contract  conditionally  with  teachers,  and  it  is  for 
the  examining  committee  to  say  whether  they  shall  teach  or  not.  But  it  must 
happen,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that  the  candidate  presented  for  examination 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  teacher.  No  pains  then  should  be  spared  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  candidate. 

NEW  SALEM. 

And  in  conclusion  your  committee  would  suggest  for  the  due  consideration 
of  the  town,  whether  such  alterations  in  the  choice  of  prudential  committees  as 
are  optional  with  the  town,  cannot  be  advantageously  made,  by  choosing  the 
prudential  committees  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  limiting  their  duty  where 
the  law  limits  it,  when  the  town  takes  no  special  vote  upon  the  subject.     *     * 

It  is  true,  this  course  of  procedure  would  throw  an  additional  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  superintending  committee,  from  which,  whoever  may  be  of 
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that  committee,  would  gladly  be  relieved,  unless  the  town  should  deem  it  subser- 
vient to  the  interest  of  education.  This  additional  burden  and  responsibility 
thrown  upon  the  superintending1  committee,  however,  would  be  greatly  coun- 
terbalanced by  important  considerations,  as  they  would  have  no  inducement  to 
give  certificates  to  unqualified  teachers,  or  the  unpleasant  alternative  to  dis- 
annul the  contract  of  the  prudential  committees,  and,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  disappoint  candidates  for  teaching. 

NORTHFIELD. 

But  those  that  presume  to  teach,  are,  by  no  means,  all  of  them  capable  of 
making  a  good  school,  if  they  have  all  the  cooperation  that  parents  ought  to 
afford.  Many  incompetent  persons  seek  employment  in  the  school-room,  and 
obtain  it,  and  will  obtain  it,  till  there  is  a  different  system  brought  into  use,  in 
regard  to  employing  teachers.  In  our  report  last  year,  we  alluded  to  some  of 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  having  the  duty  of  selecting  teachers  devolved 
upon  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  prudential  committees  of 
the  several  districts.     *     * 

While  one  set  of  committees  engages  the  teachers,  and  brings  them  to  the 
other  for  their  approval,  perhaps  the  very  day  their  schools  are  to  commence, 
having  no  others  in  view  should  these  engagements  fail,  many  are  approbated 
who  would  never  be  selected  by  the  committee  you  make  responsible  for  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  character  of  their  schools.     *     * 

Those  who  are  to  select  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  should  be  persons  of 
education,  the  best  informed,  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  schools,  to  be  found 
among  us.  The  prudential  committee  may  be  such ;  but  in  the  rotation  of 
office,  they  are  liable  to  be  persons  who  would  greatly  prefer  not  to  have  the 
responsibility  come  upon  them,  which  they  are  incompetent  to  sustain.  It  is 
not  every  man  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  own  calling,  that  is  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  every  other  calling.  The  merchant  would  not  intrust  the  se- 
lection and  purchasing  of  goods  to  a  man  of  good  understanding  generally,  who 
had  never  accustomed  himself  to  examine  goods.  Nor  would  you  trust  your 
representatives  to  manage  your  farms,  if  they  had  never  been  farmers. 

Another  difficulty  attending  the  present  system,  is  the  opposition  sure  to  be 
brought  out,  by  any  authoritative  interference  on  the  part  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, with  the  existing  state  of  a  school,  whatever  that  state  may  be.  The  pru- 
dential committee  is  not  as  likely  to  see  where  a  teacher  fails,  as  the  school 
committee  are,  who  are  visiting  different  schools  every  week ;  and  if  they 
would  avoid  a  quarrel,  they  must  endure  the  school  till  it  comes  to  its  appointed 
end,  just  as  they  must  approbate  incompetent  teachers.    *     * 

We  all  admit  the  importance  of  having  the  best  possible  means  and  agents 
employed,  to  produce  the  best  possible  schools  for  our  children.  Should  such  a 
change  be  effected  by  the  town  as  is  recommended,  it  would  not  show  its  ben- 
eficial effects  at  once.  Time  would  be  required  for  the  new  system  to  arrange 
itself  so  as  to  work  out  its  legitimate  results.  The  first  thing  the  school  com- 
mittee would  probably  do,  Would  be  to  secure  as  many  of  the  old  teachers  as 
have  given  full  satisfaction,  as  could  be  secured  on  reasonable  terms ;  and  use 
the  best  means  they  have  in  their  power  to  find  other  teachers  of  the  first  qual- 
ity ;  and  as  they  should  become  acquainted,  from  year  to  year,  with  those  of  the 
right  stamp,  they  would  secure  them,  and  thus  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  supply 
all  our  schools  with  good  teachers,  and  continue  them  in  the  same  schools,  and 
thus  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  frequent  change. 

SHUTESBURY. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools,  to 
have  the  business  of  procuring  and  contracting  with  the  teachers,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  committee,  and  not  transferred  to  the  prudential  commit- 
tees, as  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  might,  without  reflection,  seem  as  though 
no  school  committee  would  be  willing  to  be  burdened  with  such  a  duty.  But 
we  think  it  will  diminish,  rather  than  add  to  the  present  duties  of  the  school 
committee,  while  it  will  secure  to  the  schools  much  better  teachers.     *     * 
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We  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration,  the  following  reasons  why 
the  school  committee  should  procure  and  contract  with  the  teachers. 

1st.  It  will  be  no  additional  trouble  to  such  committee,  and  hence  no  more 
expensive  to  tire  town.  It  will  rather  diminish  the  labor  of  the  committee.  If 
the  former  practice  is  continued,  the  school  committee  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  have  almost  as  many  meetings  to  examine  teachers,  as  there  will  be 
teachers  employed.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  committee  will  be  competent  to  ex- 
amine and  approbate  ;  and  thus  a  great  amount  of  time  will  be  consumed  in 
this  way,  which  will  be  avoided,  if  the  school  committee  can  control  the  busi- 
ness. They  can  secure  all  the  teachers,  at  an  early  day,  and  have  one  meeting 
to  examine  them  all  together,  and  then  they  will  be  ready  to  begin  their  schools 
when  the  districts  shall  wish ;  and  if  any  one  does  not  sustain  an  examination, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  get  another  teacher. 

2d.  The  school  committee  will  likely  get  better  teachers.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  more  teachers  than  almost  any  prudential  committee-man.  They 
know  the  qualifications  of  each  teacher  better  than  the  prudential  committee. 
All  applications  for  teaching  would  be  made  to  them,  and  they  would  be  able 
to  select  such  as  they  thought  best.  They  would  never  think  of  employing 
many  teachers  which  prudential  committees  would  employ,  and  which  the 
school  committee  cannot  well  refuse  to  approbate,  when  examined.  They 
would  employ  no  young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  until  examined  and  found 
qualified.  They  would'  likely  make  their  examinations  more  rigid,  and  require 
and  secure  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  in  their  school  teachers.  And  they 
would  adapt  the  several  teachers  employed  to  the  different  schools,  so  that  the 
best  teacher  should  not  labor  where  one  not  as  good  might  do  as  well,  while 
an  inferior  teacher  is  employed  in  the  most  important  school.  They  could  easily 
make  such  adaptation,  because  familiar  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  each 
school,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  each  teacher. 

3d.  The  school  committee  would  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  schools,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  a  greater  responsibility.  The  responsibility  of  having  an  un- 
profitable school,  rests  upon  the  person  whose  business  it  is  to  get  a  teacher, 
and  who  may,  with  little  trouble,  secure  a  good  teacher.  A  sense  of  responsi- 
bility always  creates  an  interest  in  the  responsible  person.  A  prudential  com- 
mittee-man feels  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school  when  he  gets  the  teacher,  than 
when  the  teacher  is  engaged  by  some  one  else,  and  he  will  be  at  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  school,  who,  perhaps,  never  thinks  of  going  when  the  teacher 
is  hired  by  another  man.  This  is  because  he  feels  responsible,  and  he  likes  to 
know  whether  he  has  discharged  his  duty  well, — and  if  he  has,  he  is  ready  to 
receive  credit  for  it. 

4th.  The  school  committee,  by  the  present  arrangement,  cannot  prevent  un- 
profitable teachers  from  keeping  some  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  that  a  teacher 
must  be  examined  and  approved  by  them,  before  lawfully  entering  a  school, 
and  they  are  not  bound  to  approbate  any  one  whom  they  do  not  consider  com- 
petent for  the  station  he  is  to  occupy.  But  experience  shows,  that  this  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  a  sure  preventive  against  worthless  teachers ;  for  it  is  some- 
times the  case  that  one  who  sustains  the  very  best  examination,  as  to  literary 
qualifications,  does  not  succeed  at  all  as  a  teacher.  Again,  they  always  have, 
and  always  will,  and  always  must,  according  to  the  present  arrangement,  appro- 
bate some  teachers  in  whom  they  have  little  confidence  as  being  able  to  keep 
schools  ;  and  the  following  are  the  reasons  why  they  do  thus : — 

1st.  They  know  that  a  refusal  to  approbate  will  very  much  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  person  whom  they  refuse,  and  if  a  young  person  of  good  promise,  such 
a  drawback  upon  his  hopes  and  expectations  will,  perhaps,  be  an  injury,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  may  never  recover.  The  committee  desire  to  encour- 
age, rather  than  discourage  such  ones,  and  approbate  them,  if  they  possibly  can. 

2d.  If  the  candidate  has  never  taught,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  keep  a  good 
school. 

3d.  The  prudential  committee  will  want  to  have  his  teacher  approbated,  if 
there  is  any  reasonable  chance  that  he  may  succeed,  because  he  knows  not 
where  to  get  another  teacher,  and  does  not  want  to  be  troubled  to  look  up  one. 
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4th.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  they  will  find  the  successive  candidate, 
or  candidates,  any  better  qualified. 

5th.  A  person  may  sustain  a  first-rate  examination,  as  to  literary  attainments, 
and  yet  be  unfit  to  keep  school ;  but  the  committee  cannot  well  refuse  to  ap- 
probate him,  though  confident  that  he  will  not  succeed. 

6th.  Teachers  are  not  presented  to  the  committee  for  examination,  till  within 
a  short  time  of  the  commencement  of  school-time,  and  often  not  till  the  very 
morning  when  the  school  is  expected  to  commence, — and  then,  if  the  expected 
teacher  is  not  approbated,  the  whole  district  will  be  disappointed. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  school  committees  sometimes,  and  more 
or  less  every  year,  approbate  teachers  of  whom  they  are  not  at  all  satisfied,  and 
whom  they  would  never  employ,  were  they  the  ones  to  secure  the  teachers. 

5th.  We  recommend  having  the  school  committee  see  to  getting  teachers, 
because  this  course  has  been  adopted  by  several  towns  in  the  State,  and  found 
to  operate  well.     *     * 

Much  is  said  by  some  persons,  that  the  money  raised  is  not  well  expended. 
We  admit  that  it  is  not  expended  as  well  as  it  might  be ;  but  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  never  be  better  expended  while  the  present  arrangement  continues. 

We  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  town,  confident  that  no  vote 
will  be  given  without  mature  deliberation.  If  the  town  has  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  the  plan  we  have  recommended,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  try  the  ex- 
periment for  a  year,  and  if  the  town  then  see  fit,  it  can  return  to  the  old  way. 


BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


BECKET. 

The  business  of  selecting  teachers  belongs  to  the  prudential  committee,  and 
increased  care  and  attention  should  be  given  to  this  important  duty.  It  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  prudential  committee  whether  we  shall  have  in  our 
schools  able  and  well  qualified  teachers,  or  those  who  are  inexperienced  and 
unqualified. 

HINSDALE. 

We  suggest,  second,  that  the  prudential  committee  exercise  great  care  in 
their  engagement  of  teachers. 

Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  our  examination, — but  we  can  do  no  more  in 
them  than  ascertain  literary  and  moral  qualifications,  and  many  must  fail  who 
have  passed  an  ordeal,  not  because  they  do  not  know  enough,  but  for  want  of 
tact  in  teaching  and  governing. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  if  they  apply  first  to  the  committee  men,  their  claim 
is  prior  to  those  who  ask  for  the  school  after  them. 

This  is  not  so ;  there  is  no  claim  about  it.  The  committee  man's  business  is, 
to  hire  the  best  teacher  he  can  for  the  money — not  to  ask  who  came  first,  or 
whose  daughter  or  son  is  it,  but  who,  of  all  that  have  come,  have  the  most 
tact, — can  govern  best  in  the  highest  sense  of  government,  &c. 

Such  an  one  he  should  recommend  to  the  town  committee  for  examination. 

MONTEREY. 
Previous  to  the  annual  town  meeting  for  1849,  the  committee  of  that  year 
caused  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  warrant,  to  see  if  the  town  would  em- 
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power  the  prudential  committees  to  hire  teachers.  A  vote  of  the  town  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  giving  them  such  power.     *     * 

The  reasons  for  giving  this  power  to  the  district  committees,  are,  among 
others,  that  it  takes  a  considerable  burden  from  the  town  committee,  and  divides 
it  up  among  a  larger  number,  and  just  so  far  saves  expense  to  the  town ;  for 
the  town  committee  are  considered  as  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  for 
service  of  this  kind,  as  for  any  other  official  duty. 

The  practice,  however,  is  subject  to  some  very  grave  objections.  *  *  Your 
committee  are  fully  aware,  that  no  very  great  progress  can  be  made  in  our 
schools  from  their  present  position,  until  a  radical  change  is  effected,  by  some 
means,  in  the  estimate  you  place  upon  teachers.  *  *  Where  is  that  class  of 
teachers,  of  whom  iv e  were  proud  a  few  years  ago  ?  Other  towns,  which  ap- 
preciate their  services,  and  offer  inducements  to  their  ambition,  tell  us  where 
they  are.  And  if  the  present  course  is  pursued,  we  must  expect  that  those 
now  among  us,  who  have  real  merit,  and  who  are  in  our  schools  training  them- 
selves for  eminence  in  the  profession,  will  leave  us,  as  others  have  done,  just  so 
soon  as  they  attain  that  eminence,  and  acquire  an  experience  which  renders 
them  valuable.  So  that  we  are,  in  effect,  using  the  services  of  students,  or  ap- 
prentices, in  our  schools,  who  are  acquiring  their  profession  among  us  to  prac- 
tice in  other  places.  We  believe  this  would  not  be,  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
appointing  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  committee. 

OTIS. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  there  is  one  course  of  practice  among  us 
that  deserves  correction.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  not  unfrequently  there  are 
several  applicants  for  the  same  school ;  applicants  who  perhaps  are  of  every 
shade  and  hue,  from  the  well  matured  and  thoroughly  qualified  to  the  infantile 
and  grossly  incompetent.  Yet  the  prudential  committee,  moved  by  undue 
haste  or  prompted  by  the  importunity  of  some  relative  or  friend,  engages  un- 
qualifiedly the  services  of  a  particular  one,  and  rejects  peremptorily  the  others. 
The  committee  then  fixes  the  day  for  the  school  to  begin,  and  at  a  late  hour  pre- 
sents to  the  examining  committee  the  proposed  instructor,  one  or  two  days  per- 
haps before  the  school  is  to  commence.  The  examination  takes  place,  the  pro- 
posed instructor  is  found  quite  deficient,  but  the  prudential  committee  knows  of 
no  other  person  he  can  employ  at  so  late  a  day,  and  thus  the  examining  com- 
mittee must  grant  a  certificate  to  the  candidate,  or  incur  the  danger  of  having 
no  school  for  the  season. 

Now  we  would  here  propose  a  remedy,  to  wit.,  that  the  prudential  com- 
mittees allow  themselves  to  make  no  specific  engagements  with  any  particular 
applicant,  but  only  to  receive  their  proposals,  and  then  inform  each  of  them  of 
the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  examining  committee  will  be  in  session, 
and  to  urge  each  and  all  of  them  to  be  there  for  examination  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding, that  the  prudential  committee  will  make  no  special  engagements 
till  after  the  examination  shall  have  developed  the  qualifications  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other,  so  that  the  committee  may  make  a  more  sure  and  intelligible 
choice. 

PERU. 

And  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  addressing  a  word  to  those  who  are 
appointed  in  the  several  districts  to  procure  teachers  for  the  coming  year. 
Much,  very  much,  is  depending  on  your  wisdom  and  fidelity  to  your  trust. 
You  decide  who  the  teacher  shall  be,  and  the  teacher,  after  all,  decides  princi- 
pally what  the  school  shall  be.  We  hope  then  that  the  prudential  committee 
will  feel  that  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  is  great,  and  that  none  will  be 
employed  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient,  or  because  they  have  made  an 
application,  or  particular  friends  wish  it.  The  district  committee  must  in  this 
respect  be  independent,  and  employ  those,  and  only  those,  who  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  will  teach  a  good  school.  And  above  all,  secure  those  to 
whom  they  can  safely  commit  the  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the  mental 
training  of  their  children.  We  would  say  to  the  committee,  employ  none  but 
first  rate  teachers,  for  it  is  an  old  maxim,  that  the  stream  will  not  rise  higher 
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than  the  fountain.     And  a  teacher  should  be  a  fountain  of  knowledge  to  the 
school,  a  deep  and  pure  fountain. 

PITTSFIELD. 

In  town  meeting,  April,  1849,  a  committee  of  thirteen  members,  one  from 
each  district,  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  common  schools,  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  member  should  perform  the  duties  of  such  committee  within 
the  district  from  which  he  was  chosen,  and  that  no  compensation  should  be 
rendered  him  for  his  services.  The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  do  away 
that  feeling,  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  education,  which  has  been  manifested 
for  several  years  past,  toward  former  committees,  for  reasons  well  known  to  all. 
This  committee,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  neglected 
to  take  that  interest  in  the  schools  which  was  perhaps  expected  of  them,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  character  which  has  been  established  by 
the  diligence  of  former  committees.  So  gross  has  been  this  neglect,  that  in 
some  instances  the  schools  have  not  received  a  single  visit  during  the  year ; 
and  no  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  several  districts  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  chairman  or  secretary,  the  result  of  which  is  a  very  brief  and  im- 
perfect report. 

SANDISFIELD. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  language  of  censure,  but  if  we  express  our 
own  earnest  convictions,  we  must  say  that  prudential  committees  are  frequently 
at  fault  in  selecting  teachers.  What  we  hinted  last  year,  we  will  now  speak 
plainly.  Few  farmers  take  so  little  care  in  selecting  their  stock,  as  some  com- 
mittees seem  to  in  selecting  those  whose  influence  in  forming  the  minds  and 
characters  of  our  children  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  parent.  Teachers  are  fre- 
quently selected  merely  with  reference  to  family  connections  or  personal  ac- 
quaintance ;  or  perhaps  more  frequently  with  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the 
sum  that  must  be  paid  for  their  services,  and  this,  too,  in  districts  which  have 
funds  accumulating  in  the  treasury,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law.  One  instance,  at  least,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  of  a 
teacher  who  had  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  well  qualified,  on  being  proposed, 
rejected  in  favor  of  another  entirely  inexperienced,  but  who  of  course  could  be 
obtained  for  less  wages,  and  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  want  of  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  as  good  a  teacher  as  they  choose  to  have.  In  another  instance, 
the  prudential  committee  avowed  as  his  reason  for  his  selection  of  a  teacher, 
that  his  denominational  preferences  would  render  him  especially  obnoxious  to  a 
particular  individual  in  the  district !  The  school  terminated,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  disaster.  We  say,  as  might  be  expected;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
qualifications  of  a  teacher,  when  our  schools  are  managed  under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  these,  disaster  is  the  only  issue  that  can  be  looked  for.  It 
is  worse  than  trifling  with  the  very  highest  earthly  interests  of  our  children. 
In  another  instance,  a  teacher  was  presented  for  a  particular  district,  the  con- 
tract having  already  been  made,  subject  to  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate. She  was  examined,  approved,  and  commenced  her  school.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  the  prudential  committee  who  contracted  with  her,  inquired  of  one 
of  us  in  reference  to  the  character  of  her  examination.  Our  inference  was  that 
he  doubted  her  qualifications  to  teach ;  and  yet  he  engaged  her  as  a  teacher ! 

Perhaps  prudential  committees  do  not  always  understand  the  precise  boun- 
dary between  their  responsibility  and  that  of  the  general  committee.  But  they 
all  have  access  to  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  which  the  duties  of  school  committees,  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  are  defined.  So  long  as  the  town  votes  that  the  prudential 
committees  shall  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers,  the  general  committee 
have  only  a  veto  power  in  the  case.  If  a  candidate,  when  selected,  does  not 
pass  the  required  examination,  they  are  bound  to  reject  him.  But  if  he  pass 
the  examination,  they  must  approve  him,  notwithstanding  they  have  strong 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  employing  him  in  that  particular  school,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  any  schools.  Candidates  are  sometimes  brought  to  us,  and  approved  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  but  who  would  be  among  the  last  persons 
we  should  select  as  teachers. 
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BRAINTREE. 

One  great  source  of  evil  to  the  schools  is,  the  constant  change  of  teachers. 
About  every  term  the  prudential  committees  from  several  districts  send  stran- 
gers to  the  town  committee  for  examination.  These  new  teachers  have  the 
literary  qualifications,  and  bring  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  and  ac- 
cording to  law  we  must  approbate  them.  But,  after  all,  who  knows  whether 
they  have  any  tact  for  teaching?  The  town  and  prudential  committee,  igno- 
rant of  this  most  essential  prerequisite  to  a  teacher's  success,  set  these  stran- 
gers to  work ;  and  in  a  month  or  so,  the  committee  find  that  this  teacher  is  too 
choleric  and  too  severe, — that  teacher  too  easy  and  careless, — another  too  stu- 
pid or  clownish, — and  one  or  all,  not.  fit  to  be  in  the  particular  school  where 
they  have  commenced  operations. 

The  committee  see  and  feel  all  this,  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  of  deficiency 
in  these  teachers  to  authorize  stopping  the  school,  lest  you  offend  somebody, 
and  divide  the  district. 

CANTON. 

Some  of  the  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  should  be  retained,  if  possible,  as 
teachers ;  while  others  have  failed  of  success.  These  failures  lead  us  to  look 
for  a  remedy ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  method  of  procuring 
teachers,  we  shall  never  find  it.  The  committee  of  each  school  adopts  his  own 
course  in  obtaining  a  teacher,  which  is  too  often  to  make  himself  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  and  accepts  of  the  first  application,  made,  perhaps,  through 
some  interested  friend.  If  the  qualifications  of  the  one  thus  employed  are 
doubtful,  he  throws  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  town's  committee  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  most  of  his  bad  bargain. 

No  business  man  could  expect  to  succeed  in  this  manner.  The  man  who 
employs  help,  must  understand  his  wants  and  the  capacity  of  the  one  he  is 
about  to  employ  to  supply  those  wants.  Hence  we  infer,  that  the  object  of  our 
Common  Schools  should  be  well  understood  by  those  who  employ  teachers. 

.QUINCY. 
During  the  past  year,  an  important  change  in  our  school  system  has  been  ac- 
complished, in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  town,  leaving  to  the  grammar 
school  committee  the  power  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  teachers,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  of  it  upon  the  schools,  the  committee  believe,  is  apparent 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  It  has  enabled  them  to  secure  teachers  adapted 
to  the  several  schools,  and  to  continue  them  without  a  surplus  of  money  in 
some  districts,  and  a  deficiency  in  others.  Under  the  former  system,  every 
teacher  who  was  presented  for  examination  had  been  contracted  with  for  a 
particular  school,  and  must  be  approved  for  that  school  or  none.  But  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  his  success  has  depended  upon  his  being  placed  in  the  partic- 
ular school  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
committee  the  past  year,  has  been,  first,  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  all  the 
teachers,  and  afterwards  take  into  consideration  their  adaptedness  to  particular 
schools,  and  make  proposals  to  them  accordingly.  This  course,  we  believe,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  our  schools.  Again,  under  the  former  sys- 
tem, some  of  our  school  districts  had  more  money  than  was  needed  to  support 
their  schools  through  the  year;  while  in  other  districts  they  were  obliged  to 
discontinue  their  schools  for  want  of  money.  This  evil  has  been  remedied  by 
leaving  the  distribution  of  the  money  to  the  committee  who  have  made  the  con- 
tracts, and  who  knew,  better  than  others  could  /i7iow,  the  wants  of  the  districts. 
The  committee  earnestly  recommend  the  continuance  of  this  arrangement  re- 
specting the  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  school  money. 
15 
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STOUGHTON. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  persons  nominated  do  not  present  them- 
selves for  examination  but  a  few  days  before  the  schools,  for  which  they  have 
applied,  are  expected  to  commence ;  living  at  a  distance,  in  this  or  some  neigh- 
boring State,  makes  it  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  otherwise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  find  them  deficient  in  some  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  to  withhold  the  certificate  is  taking  upon  ourselves  a  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  not  to  be  desired, — besides,  there  is  no  certainty  of  bet- 
tering our  condition  by  so  doing,  as  the  next  candidate  may  bear  no  better 
examination ;  it  would  also  result  necessarily  in  making  the  prudential  commit- 
tee trouble.  It  often  happens  that  the  prudential  committee  has  some  friend  or 
relative  on  whom  he  wishes  to  bestow  some  pecuniary  aid,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  district,  by  inflicting  an  injury  upon  innocent  children,  that  money 
can  never  replace.  Sectarian  feelings  creep  into  a  district,  sometimes  in  the 
choice  of  a  prudential  committee,  on  account  of  this  very  power,  which  never 
fails  to  make  a  division  in  the  district,  and  consequently  proves  ruinous  to  the 
success  of  a  teacher,  however  worthy  of  support  he  may  be.  These,  with 
many  other  reasons  that  time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  here  to  insert,  make 
out  a  strong  case  for  vesting  the  power  of  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the 
town's  committee :  did  the  town  omit  to  vote  to  give  this  to  prudential  commit- 
tees, the  duty  would  fall  directly  upon  the  town's  committee. 

WRENTHAM. 

Our  teachers,  for  the  past  year,  were  mostly  persons  of  some  experience  in 
the  business,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  were  generally  satisfactory.  There 
were,  however,  exceptions ;  and  we  fear  it  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  so  long 
as  the  present  system  of  contracting  with  teachers  continues.  The  truth  is,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  told,  the  committee  are  every  year  obliged  to  give  certificates 
to  persons,  respecting  whom  they  anticipate  nothing  else  but  a  failure  to  keep  a 
good  school.  The  candidates  answer  most  of  the  questions  asked  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar ;  they  read  and  write  respectably  well,  and  have  a 
good  theory  of  school  government  and  instruction ;  and  yet  there  are  some  in- 
describable marks  about  them,  which  lead  us  to  feel  that  the  school-room  is  not 
their  place.  We  cannot  reject  them ;  the  community  would  not  sustain  us  in 
doing  it.  We  should  mortify  the  individuals,  irritate  their  friends,  incur  the 
censure  of  good  men,  and  probably  transcend  our  legal  powers  also.  For  the 
law  does  not  account  of  us  as  prophets.  It  bids  us  not  to  guess  upon  teachers, 
but  to  examine  them.  And  though,  in  some  instances,  a  shrewd  guess  were 
worth  more  than  a  catechetical  examination,  still  we  are  shut  up  to  the  latter. 
We  sign  the  certificate  with  a  hesitating  hand,  from  dire  necessity,  and^sorely 
against  our  judgment.  The  teacher  goes  into  his  school,  and,  perhaps,  by 
much  bolstering  of  the  committee,  he  keeps  it  through.  But  it  ivas  time  and 
money  toasted.  If  he  is  brought  again  before  us,  we  can  refuse  a  certificate, 
and  be  sustained  in  it.  We  now  have  facts  to  rest  upon.  How  much  better, 
in  every  respect,  if  these  facts  could  be  arrived  at,  without  the  sad  experience 
of  a  school-term  squandered  ! 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY, 


EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

Your  committee  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  one  thing  on  which 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  educational  affairs  so  much  depends,  as  on 
the  selection  of  teachers.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school."  And 
we  have  no  dpubt  that  many  of  the  evils  existing  in  our  common  school  system. 
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arise  from  the  injudicious  selection  of  teachers,  which  is  so  frequently  made  by 
prudential  committees.  Is  it  said  that  no  teacher  can  enter  a  school  without 
being  examined  and  approved  by  the  town  committee  ?  This  is  true.  But  if 
an  individual,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  barely  qualified  in  the  required 
branches,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  rejecting  him, — though  had  it  been  left 
to  our  choice,  we  should  not  have  selected  him.  If  there  is  no  prominent  defi- 
ciency, a  certificate  is  usually  given ;  though  he  may  be  a  second  or  third  rate 
teacher,  and  such  an  one  as  we  should  never  have  employed.  A  candidate,  on 
the  present  system  of  selection,  is  very  often  offered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  al- 
ready contracted  with,  and  a  sort  of  claim  presented  both  on  his  part  and  that 
of  the  prudential  agent  and  their  respective  friends,  for  him  to  be  accepted. 
To  prevent  ill-feeling,  that  may  lead  to  unhappy  results  in  the  districts,  if  he 
pass  an  examination  with  any  degree  of  decency,  he  is  approved  ;  though  he 
may  exhibit  not  a  single  excellence  that  gives  promise  of  success  in  teaching. 
Moreover,  such  is  the  diversity  in  our  Common  Schools,  in  respect  to  progress 
in  study,  and  facility  in  government,  that  the  teacher,  who  would  fail  wholly  or 
partially  in  one  school,  would  succeed  ivell  in  another.  But  in  the  present 
mode  of  selection,  a  candidate  is  presented  for  a  particular  school,  and  for  no 
other — no  room  being  left  for  the  application  of  the  law  of  adaptation,  so  im- 
portant to  the  successful  operation  of  any  system. 

KINGSTON. 

We  have  for  some  time  observed  a  hindrance  to  that  success  which  might 
attend  a  term  of  school,  from  the  unfitness  of  teachers  for  a  particular  school. 
They  may  be  amply  qualified  in  literary  attainments  for  teaching  a  district 
school ;  and  pass  a  very  good  examination  before  the  committee ;  and  still  fur- 
ther, may  keep  a  tolerably  good  school.  But  another  teacher  might  succeed 
much  better,  during  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  remuneration ; 
and  the  first  might  have  greater  success  in  another  school.  This  difficulty  can- 
not be  obviated  under  the  present  system  of  management,  which  is  for  the 
agent  of  each  district  to  seek  and  engage  teachers,  with  stipulated  compensa- 
tion, and  bring  them  before  the  superintending  committee  for  examination.  If 
they  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  must  be  approbated  for  the 
school  engaged,  or  the  committee  are  brought  into  an  unhappy  collision. 

Many  advantages,  both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  town,  would  be  secured  by 
placing  this  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintending  committee. 
They  only  know  from  observation  what  sort  of  teacher  is  needed  in  each  of  the 
schools  ;  and  what  peculiar  feature  or  defect  in  any  particular  school  needs  to 
be  met. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

It  has  been  your  custom  annually  to  choose  prudential  committees,  and  to 
allow  them  to  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts. 
Whether  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem to  retain  this  custom,  or  to  have  teachers  employed  exclusively  by  the 
school  committee,  is  a  question  which  merits  your  devout  attention.  But  while 
you  devolve  upon  prudential  committees  the  duly  of  contracting  with  teach- 
ers for  their  respective  districts,  you  invest  their  office  with  a  paramount 
importance.  Hence,  in  filling  this  office,  the  utmost  wisdom  and  caution  are 
required.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  legal  voter  should  be  chosen  because 
he  is  nominated.  There  are  many  who  may  be  well  qualified  to  hire  day-la- 
borers on  their  farms,  but  are  incompetent  to  select  those  whose  office  is  to 
mould  and  form  the  pliant  and  imperishable  minds  of  our  children.  Those  per- 
sons only  are  qualified  to  act  as  prudential  committees  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction, 
and  who  will  conform  themselves  to  these  statutes. 

Teachers  should  be  early  selected  and  presented  before  the  examining  com- 
mittee. The  prudential  committee  should  not  wait  for  teachers  to  come  to 
them.  This  practice  calls  forth  a  host  of  adventurers  from  a  distance,  whose 
service  is  not  a  ready  commodity  in  the  market  at  home,  and  who  are  wholly 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  school  teachers. 
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Again,  teachers  may  not  come  before  the  committee  until  the  day  before  or 
even  some  days  after  they  have  commenced  their  schools.  In  all  such  cases, 
if  a  certificate  of  approbation  should  be  withheld,  there  is  much  delay  and  dis- 
appointment in  securing  the  services  of  others.  But  should  the  cases  prove 
doubtful  merely,  and  the  committee  wish  for  further  investigation,  then  the 
agents  and  the  candidates  make  the  exigencies  of  the  case  a  plea  for  an  imme- 
diate decision,  and  the  certificates  of  approval  are  reluctantly  granted  to  the 
lasting  injury  perhaps  of  all  concerned.  By  an  early  selection  and  examination 
of  teachers,  these  evils  may  be  avoided. 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  committee  have  often  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  constantly  seeking 
for  higher  qualifications  in  teachers.  The  business  of  their  selection  is  now 
entrusted  to  the  school  committee.  We  hope  that  our  successors  will  be  able 
to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  in  this  particular.  No  words  can  overstate  its 
importance  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  schools. 

WEST    BRIDGEWATER. 

Before  closing  the  report,  your  committee  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
town  to  the  importance  of  choosing  suitable  persons  to  act  as  prudential  com- 
mittee. We  apprehend  that,  by  a  large  part  of  our  citizens,  this  subject  is  not 
duly  considered.  For  on  the  prudential  committee  more  than  on  the  approbat- 
ing committee,  depends  the  character  of  the  schools.  They  select  your  teachers, 
they  are  your  nominating  officers  in  relation  to  schools,  and  the  most  the  school 
committee  can  do  is  to  reject  their  nominee. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  while  the  committee  consider  the  selection  of  a  teacher 
for  a  particular  district  very  injudicious,  the  circumstances  are  such  that  it 
would  be  worse  for  the  school  to  reject  the  candidate  than  to  accept  him  ;  at 
least  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils  with  the  committee. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


BREWSTER. 

The  committee  would  suggest  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  prudential 
committees  becoming  somewhat  more  familiar  with,  or  observant  of,  the  re- 
quirements and  specifications  of  the  law  under  which  they  should  act.  The 
superintending  committee  is  scarcely  ever  informed  of  the  date  of  either  the 
commencement  or  the  termination  of  the  several  school  terms, — a  duty  devolv- 
ing directly  upon  the  prudential  committee,  and  one  of  some  consequence. 
The  prudential  committee,  in  some  instances,  assume  or  unwittingly  take  upon 
themselves  some  of  the  duties  of  the  superintending  committee.  And  one  more 
point,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  required,  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance, 
the  committee  would  suggest  in  this  place,  and  that  is,  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  prudential  committees'  bringing  or  otherwise  nominating  their  can- 
didates for  teaching  the  schools  as  long  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
school  as  possible,  so  that  the  committee  may  examine  them  without  the  embar- 
rassment of  feeling  that  a  rejection  will  postpone  the  commencement  of  the 
school.  Some  prudential  committees  would  seem  to  think  that  the  examination 
of  a  teacher  was  a  mere  form,  that  might  be  observed  at  any  time  ;  accordingly 
they  make  all  their  arrangements  for  their  schools,  and  then  come  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  as  it  were,  just  as  the  children  are  to  go  to  school,  with  the 
teacher  to  be  examined.  Such  a  course  is  plainly  wrong  and  unfair  in  all  re- 
spects. The  committee,  with  no  little  urgency,  suggest,  to  their  co-workers, 
the  prudential  committee,  the  foregoing  remarks. 
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In  the  following  Tables  the  population  is  according  to  the  State  Census  of 
1850,  as  the  United  States  Census,  taken  during  the  year,  has  not  been  completed 
and  published  in  season  for  this  Abstract.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  the  Valuation  of  1840,  the  Valuation  of  1850  not  having  been  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of  committing  the  following  pages  to  the  press. 

The  Tables  are  mostly  abstracts  of  the  Annual  School  Returns  which  are  made 
by  the  school  committees.  Their  value  as  statistics  must  depend  primarily  on  the 
fidelity  and  care  of  those  on  whom  the  law  devolves  the  responsibility  of  making 
full  and  complete  returns.  A  true  abstract  of  the  returns  presents,  as  to  the 
most  important  facts  embraced,  a  just  view  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state. 
Yet  in  many  instances  there  are  omissions  and  mistakes  that  greatly  increase  the 
labor  of  making  an  abstract,  while  they  render  it  impossible  to  secure  that  entire 
accuracy  and  completeness  which  should  characterize  statistics.  Though  the 
questions  in  the  last  blank  form  of  inquiry  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  simple 
and  definite,  yet  they  were  sometimes  misapprehended,  and  in  many  cases  no 
answer,  or  an  incorrect  one,  was  returned.  Some  of  the  errors  were  easily  cor- 
rected from  the  returns  themselves,  as  one  answer  sometimes  furnished  the  means 
of  correcting  another  that  was  erroneous,  or  of  supplying  one  that  was  wanting. 
The  most  obvious  and  common  errors  related  to  the  expense  of  the  schools, — the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  and  of  voluntary  contributions  made  for  their  sup- 
port, the  sources  from  which  the  money  was  derived,  and  the  objects  on  which 
it  was  expended.  Many  committees  failed  to  include  the  value  of  board  in 
returning  the  "  amount  received  by  the  teachers  as  compensation,"  although  the 
board  was  paid  for  in  money  by  the  district,  or  furnished  gratuitously  by  individu- 
als. Board  is  not  so  provided  except  in  consideration  of  the  services  performed 
by  the  teacher,  who  is  thus  saved  the  cost  of  making  the  provision  for  himself.  It 
is  therefore  a  part  of  the  teacher's  pay  as  really  as  the  money  paid  him  from  the 
town  treasury,  and  should  be  included  in  the  amount  received  as  compensation. 
In  the  directions  the  following  rule  was  given — "  Divide  the  amount  received  by 
all  the  male  teachers,  as  compensation,  by  the  number  of  months  all  the  male 
teachers  have  kept,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  average  wages  of  the  male  teach- 
ers." So  in  respect  to  the  wages  of  female  teachers.  Average  wages  thus 
obtained  must  of  necessity  have  included  the  value  of  board,  because  this  was 
a  part  of  the  sum  to  be  divided.  To  supply  the  defect  occasioned  by  not  re- 
turning the  value  of  board  when  a  part  of  the  teacher's  pay,  its  average  value,  as 
found  in  the  tables  of  the  last  report,  has  been  added  to  the  average  wages  when 
returned  without  including  board.  In  some  instances  the  sum  stated  as  the  aver- 
age was  not  the  quotient  of  the  amount  of  compensation  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  kept,  showing  that  the  result  was  not  obtained  according  to  the  rule  fur- 
nished, or  that  one  of  the  answers  must  have  been  erroneous. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Amount  of  Voluntary  Contributions  to  maintain  or 
prolong  the  Public  Schools,  valued  in  money,"  some  committees  return  only  dona- 
tions in  money  or  fuel,  again  omitting  contributions  of  board  which  appear  to  have 
been  made.  Another  question  in  the  blank  form  was,  "  Amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  Public  Schools,  for  instruction,  board,  fuel  and  superintendence,  from 
whatever  source  the  money  was  derived."  In  several  instances  this  inquiiy  was  not 
answered  at  all ;  in  others  it  was  answered  by  simply  stating  the  amount  raised  by 
taxes,  still  omitting  voluntary  contributions  which  appear  to  have  been  made,  also 
the  charge,  if  any,  of  the  committee  for  services.  So  far  as  practicable  this  omis- 
sion has  been  supplied  in  the  Tables,  and  yet  the  aggregate  given  probably  falls 
below  the  true  amount  in  many  cases.  The  object  of  this  latter  inquiry  was  to 
ascertain  the  whole  annual  cost  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  including 
all  means  of  support — taxes,  income  of  funds,  and  voluntary  contributions.  A  full 
and  correct  return  under  this  inquiry  would  show  the  entire  and  large  amount 
which  the  people  of  this  state  annually  and  voluntarily  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  Free  Common  Schools,  besides  the  large  occasional  expense  of  repairing  and 
erecting  school  edifices.  Their  liberality  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  would 
thus  be  exhibited,  reflecting  honor  upon  the  Commonwealth,  and  affording  a  salu- 
tary example  to  other  states. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  The  in- 
come of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar  way,  when 
appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these  sums  con- 
stitute the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such  School  Funds 
as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be 
appropriated  to  schools  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  as 
it  is  essential  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding 
the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  Public  Schools 
which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town 
has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such 
an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution  to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum 
raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account,  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  sometimes  other 
funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The 
income  of  the  one  may  be  appropriated  to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
town ;  the  income  of  the  other,  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of 
the  donation.  Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish 
means  of  education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees were  desired  in  their  last  returns  to  indicate  this  distinction  in  relation  to 
School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  contri- 
butions, however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  stated 
provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts,  or 
schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the  Public 
Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain  ;  while  the 
amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  sep- 
arate column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision 
made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Franklin,  Berkshire 
and  Barnstable  are  much  more  liberal  in  voluntary  contributions  than  the  other 
counties  in  the  state.  These  contributions,  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  the 
western  counties,  are  of  board  and  fuel.  Custom  has  rendered  them,  in  a  com- 
mendable degree,  uniform  and  reliable,  and  they  are  an  important  addition  to  the 
means  of  sustaining  the  Public  Schools.  If  their  precise  value  was  ascertained 
and  returned  like  the  means  furnished  by  taxation,  and  if  their  amount  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  most  of 
the  towns  in  those  counties  would  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  scale. 

In  the  Table  may  be  seen  the  rank  of  each  town  in  the  state  in  respect  to  its 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
towns  for  the  year  1849-50  ;  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1848-9.  Last 
year  the  Table  exhibited  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  4  and  16  ; 
this  year  it  shows  the  sum  per  child  between  5  and  15.  For  several  years  Boston 
or  Brookline  has  had  the  first  rank.  Brookline  stands  highest  upon  the  list  the 
present  year,  which  was  second  last  year ;  and  Boston,  which  was  No.  1  last 
year,  is  No.  2  this  year. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE, 


Shouting  the  Comparative  Amount  of  money  appropriated,  by  the  different  toivns  in 
the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  years. 
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1 

BROOKLINE, 

$10  52.6 

$3,600  00 

_ 

_ 

342 

_ 

1 

2 

Boston, 

"  9  81 

237,100  00 

- 

- 

24,168 

- 

3 

3 

Charlestown, 

9  50.4 

26,535  19 

_ 

- 

2,792 

. 

14 

4 

Concord, 

7  04.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

355 

. 

13 

5 

Dorchester, 

7  01.8 

10,500  00 

- 

- 

1,496 

_ 

9 

6 

North  Chelsea, 

6  94.4 

1,000  00 

. 

- 

144 

- 

5 

7 

W.  Cambridge, 

6  93.5 

2,344  06 

. 

_ 

338 

_ 

11 

8 

Brighton, 

6  85.8 

3,100  00 

. 

- 

452 

- 

15 

9 

Medford, 

6  80.7 

4,200  00 

_ 

- 

617 

. 

12 

10 

Roxbury, 

6  79.5 

21,655  57 

. 

- 

3,187 

- 

10 

11 

Cambridge, 

6  78.4 

20,026  47 

_ 

- 

2,952 

_ 

19 

12 

Lowell, 

6  46.2 

32,597  00 

. 

- 

5,044 

_ 

8 

13 

Dedham, 

6  42.6 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

778 

_ 

17 

14 

Chelsea, 

6  31.6 

6,800  00 

192  00 

6992  00 

1,107 

_ 

21 

15 

Dover, 

6  25.5 

500  00 

63  00 

563  00 

90 

_ 

4 

16 

Somerville, 

6  00.6 

4,360  47 

. 

. 

726 

_ 

24 

17 

Waltham, 

5  75.7 

3,800  00 

_ 

_ 

660 

_ 

20 

18 

Kingston, 

5  65.3 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

283 

_ 

55 

19 

Lawrence, 

5  59.5 

6,602  46 

. 

. 

1,180 

_ 

32 

20 

Worcester, 

5  56.2 

14,635  30 

_ 

_ 

2,631 

16 

21 

Nantucket, 

5  55.6 

9,400  77 

_ 

_ 

1,692 

_ 

28 

22 

Milton, 

5  51.5 

2,300  00 

_ 

_ 

417 

- 

7 

23 

Boxborough, 

5  47.9 

400  00 

_ 

_ 

73 

26 

24 

New  Bedford, 

5  45.6 

16,384  58 

_ 

. 

3,003 

_ 

18 

25 

Watertown, 

5  45.5 

2,875  00 

„ 

_ 

527 

_ 

38 

26 

Lancaster, 

5  39.2 

3,990  00 

_ 

_ 

740 

_ 

23 

27 

Plymouth, 

5  35.5 

7,000  00 

_ 

- 

1,307 

#210  12 

25 

28 

Springfield, 

5  30.8 

10,367  00 

. 

. 

1,953 

_ 

22 

29 

New  Braintree, 

5  19.2 

800  00 

_ 

. 

154 

_ 

27 

30 

Chicopee, 

5  01.6 

7,500  00 

_ 

. 

1,495 

_ 

33 

31 

Weston, 

4  97.7 

1,100  00 

_ 

_ 

221 

_ 

58 

32 

Hull, 

4  97.5 

204  00 

_ 

_ 

41 

12  00 

36 

33 

South  Reading, 

4  73.6 

1,800  00 

. 

_ 

380 

_ 

39 

34 

Northampton, 

4  71.7 

4,500  00 

_ 

. 

954 

53  00 

31 

35 

Fairhaven, 

4  70.8 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

1,062 

133  50 

29 

36 

Salem, 

4  69.7 

18,450  94 

_ 

_ 

3,926 

. 

195 

37 

Fitchburg, 

4  62.5 

3,700  00 

_ 

_ 

800 

_ 

6 

38 

Lexington, 

4  62.4 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

346 

125  00 

109 

39 

Lincoln, 

4  62 

670  00 

_ 

_ 

145 

_ 

63 

40 

Bedford, 

4  61.1 

800  00 

90  00 

890  00 

193 

_ 

50 

41 

Hingham, 

4  55.9 

3,250  51 

_ 

_ 

713 

- 

66 

42 

Provincetown, 

4  54.5 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

550 

. 

67 

43 

Ashby, 

4  51 

900  00 

47  20 

947  20 

210 

- 

75 

44 

Sharon, 

4  46.5 

777  86 

150  86 

928  72 

208 

- 

44 

45 

Sherburne, 

4  44.7 

925  00 

- 

- 

208 

- 

*  Last  year  the  Tabic  exhibited  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  4  and  16. 
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53 

46 

Newton, 

$4  42.9 

$4,500  00 

. 

- 

1016 

#364  00 

83 

47 

Fall  River, 

4  39.6 

11,000  00 

- 

- 

2502 

. 

60 

48 

Danvers, 

4  38.5 

6,545  00 

533  00 

#7,078  00 

1614 

_ 

85 

49 

Ludlow, 

4  37.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

274 

_ 

52 

50 

Walpole, 

4  31.8 

1,400  00 

68  10 

1,468  10 

340 

_ 

68 

51 

Lynn, 

4  31.5 

12,057  00 

- 

- 

2794 

. 

45 

52 

Longmeadow, 

4  31 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

290 

. 

37 

53 

Littleton, 

4  28.5 

900  00 

• 

- 

210 

40 

54 

Billerica, 

4  24.9 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

353 

_ 

47 

55 

Paxton, 

4  22.5 

600  00 

- 

- 

142 

_ 

59 

56 

Haverhill, 

4  19.4 

4,500  00 

521  16 

5,021  16 

1197 

_ 

140 

57 

Greenfield, 

4  18.3 

2,050  00 

- 

- 

490 

405  25 

34 

58 

Hatfield, 

4  17.2 

750  00 

113  75 

863  75 

207 

71 

59 

Woburn, 

4  15.6 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

842 

_ 

163 

60 

Manchester, 

4  15.4 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

337 

_ 

49 

61     Dunstable, 

4  12.8 

450  00 

- 

- 

109 

15  00 

56 

62     Bridgewater, 

4  09.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

488 

84 

63 

Pembroke, 

4  04.2 

1,000  00 

152  00 

1,152  00 

285 

_ 

30 

64 

Newburyport, 

4  03.6 

6,712  52 

- 

- 

1663 

_ 

175 

65 

Taunton, 

3  99.4 

8,500  00 

- 

- 

2128 

75  00 

179 

66 

Brookfield, 

3  96 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

303 

62  00 

42 

67 

Bolton, 

3  94.7 

1,073  79 

- 

- 

272 

35  00 

81 

68 

Scituate, 

3  94.7 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

456 

_ 

61 

69 

Duxbury, 

3  91.8 

2,100  00 

200  00 

2,300  00 

587 

. 

57 

70 

Wayland, 

3  91.3 

900  00 

- 

- 

230 

_ 

43 

71 

Montgomery, 

3  89.6 

300  00 

- 

- 

77 

105  25 

151 

72 

Middlefield, 

3  88.1 

500  00 

90  00 

590  00 

152 

446  00 

133 

73 

Abington, 

3  87.8 

3,600  00 

185  44 

3,785  44 

976 

. 

90 

74 

Quincy, 

3  81.1 

3,750  00 

- 

- 

984 

_ 

74 

75 

Sunderland, 

3  79.6 

650  00 

33  28 

683  28 

180 

62  50 

132 

76 

Newbury, 

3  79.2 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

923 

35 

77 

Carlisle, 

3  78.8 

500  00 

_ 

- 

132 

. 

94 

78 

Wilmington, 

3  76.5 

625  00 

33  92 

658  92 

175 

_ 

106 

79 

Braintree, 

3  73.5 

2,200  00 

_ 

. 

589 

_ 

62 

80 

Middleborough, 

3  71.4 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1077 

16  00 

208 

81 

Rockport, 

3  71.4 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

700 

. 

79 

82 

Cohasset, 

3  69.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

325 

_ 

80 

83 

Bellingham, 

3  68.8 

800  00 

140  63 

940  63 

255 

. 

78 

84 

Reading, 

3  67.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

544 

_ 

65 

85 

Shirley, 

3  66.9 

800  00 

- 

- 

218 

30  00 

152 

86 

Tolland, 

3  66.9 

357  00 

65  00 

422  00 

115 

_ 

99 

87 

W.Bridgewater, 

3  63.6 

1,000  00 

. 

- 

275 

12  00 

168 

88 

Mendon, 

3  62.2 

800  00 

127  49 

927  49 

256 

_ 

41 

89 

Maiden, 

3  57.6 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

839 

_ 

48 

90 

Barnstable, 

3  57.4 

4,000  00 

_ 

. 

1119 

_ 

110 

91 

Halifax, 

3  57.1 

400  00 

100  00 

500  00 

140 

50  00 

72 

92 

Hardwick, 

3  57.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

336 

_ 

275 

93 

Sutton, 

3  57.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

420 

45  12 

86 

94 

Wrentham, 

3  56.4 

2,100  00|341  8G 

2,441  86 

685 

_ 

108 

95 

Brimfield, 

3  56.0 

1,200  00       - 

- 

337 

126  00 

125 

96 

Monroe, 

3  55.7 

232  001  17  00 

249  00 

71 

_ 

97 

S.  Scituate,* 

3  55.4 

1,500  00|      - 

- 

422 

_ 

64 

98 

Boxford, 

3  52.6 

700  001  61  77 

761  77 

216 

_ 

82 

99 

Dighton, 

3  49.3 

1,000  00 

170  35 

1,170  35 

335 

221  00 

*  A  newly  incorporated  town. 
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199 

100 

Montague, 

$3  47.9 

$1,037  50 

170  00 

$1,207  50 

347 

#228  25 

136 

101 

Weymouth, 

3  47.5 

3,500  00 

- 

~ 

1007 

55  00 

104 

102 

Foxborough, 

3  46.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

346 

40  00 

70 

103 

W.  Brookfield, 

3  46.1 

900  00 

- 

- 

260 

- 

119 

104 

Barre, 

3  44.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

580 

15  00 

121 

105 

Westhampton, 

3  43.5 

450  00 

- 

- 

131 

387  00 

240 

106 

Blackstone, 

3.40.6 

2,500  00 

48  00 

2,548  00 

748 

387  00 

103 

107 

Amesbury, 

3  39.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

589 

- 

54 

108 

Essex, 

3  39.5 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

324 

- 

181 

109 

Greenwich, 

3  38.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

177 

- 

111 

110 

Plympton, 

3  38.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

177 

215  50 

169 

111 

Holliston, 

3  36.5 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

416 

- 

202 

112 

Attleborougb, 

3  35.2 

2,601  32 

- 

- 

776 

176  50 

186 

113 

Gloucester, 

3  34.9 

5,600  00 

- 

- 

1672 

- 

124 

114 

Edgartown, 

3  33.3 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

420 

- 

87 

115 

Petersham, 

3  33.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

360 

79  50 

120 

116 

Leicester, 

3  31.8 

1,460  00 

86  40 

1,546  40 

466 

- 

153 

117 

Enfield, 

3  31.7 

700  00 

- 

- 

211 

45  00 

97 

118 

Royalston, 

3  31.4 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

362 

15  12 

116 

119 

E.  Bridge  water, 

3  31.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

453 

- 

256 

130 

Ware, 

3  31.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

604 

- 

154 

121 

Sheffield, 

3  28.6 

1,900  00 

249  23 

2,149  23 

654 

89  50 

144 

122 

Douglas, 

3  27.9 

1,200  00 

29  90 

1,229  90 

375 

- 

100 

123 

Burlington, 

3  26.3 

300  00 

58  93 

358  93 

110 

- 

203 

124 

Russell, 

3  26 

300  00 

- 

- 

92 

280  00 

126 

125 

Granby, 

3  24.4 

850  00 

- 

- 

264 

114  00 

102 

126 

Lynnfield, 

3  22.5 

600  00 

- 

- 

186 

- 

105 

12? 

Erving, 

3  22.3 

250  00 

53  00 

303  00 

94 

22  00 

117 

128 

Hanover, 

3  21.3 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

389 

10  00 

131 

129 

Rowe, 

3  20.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

156 

95  00 

122 

130 

Hanson, 

3  20 

800  00 

- 

- 

250 

- 

251 

131 

Westport, 

3  19.9 

2,000  00 

284  00 

2,284  00 

717 

850  00 

196 

132 

Stoughton, 

3  19.3 

1,800  00 

307  45 

2,107  45 

660 

- 

114 

133 

Lunenburg, 

3  19.1 

900  00 

- 

- 

282 

- 

88 

134 

Saugus, 

3  18.1 

980  00 

- 

- 

308 

16  00 

204 

135 

Yarmouth, 

3  18.1 

1,750  00 

- 

- 

550 

147  00 

231 

136 

Natick, 

3  17.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

473 

- 

182 

13? 

Shelburne, 

3  16.2 

800  00 

- 

- 

253 

30  00 

113 

138 

Marshfield, 

3  14.7 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

413 

- 

237 

139 

Berlin, 

3  14.4 

500  00 

- 

- 

159 

- 

115 

140 

Phillipston, 

3  14.1 

600  00 

- 

- 

191 

- 

77 

141 

Acton,  _ 

3  13.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

319 

- 

51 

142 

Harvard, 

3  12.9 

1,200  00 

36  00 

1,236  00 

395 

- 

228 

143 

Upton, 

3  11.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

385 

- 

161 

144 

West  Newbury, 

3  10.8 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

370 

158  00 

130 

145 

Marblehead, 

3  10.3 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1289 

- 

205 

146 

Uxbridge, 

3  09.4 

1,200  00 

220  31 

1,420  31 

459 

28  00 

112 

147 

Winchendon, 

3  09.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

485 

- 

93 

148 

Chelmsford, 

3  08.6 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

486 

16  50 

149 

149 

Westford, 

3  06.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

326 

- 

73 

150 

Framingham, 

3  06.3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

816 

140  00 

224 

151 

Townsend, 

3  05.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

393 

25  00 

262 

152 

Templeton, 

3  05.2 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

426 

40  00 

170 

153 

Pittsfield, 

3  05.1 

3,200  00 

153  37 

3,353  37 

1099 

- 

95 

154 

Canton, 

3  03.6 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

527 

- 

GRADUATED  TABLE. 
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134 

155 

Ipswich, 

$3  03 

2,300  00 

_ 

- 

759 

_ 

142 

156 

Stow, 

3  03 

800  00 

- 

- 

264 

$25  00 

176 

157 

Northborough, 

3  02.5 

950  00 

- 

- 

314 

- 

101 

158 

Med  way, 

3  02.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

496 

20  00 

172 

159 

Plainfield, 

3  02.2 

550  00 

- 

- 

182 

285  00 

194 

160 

Hopkinton, 

3  01.1 

1,575  00 

- 

- 

523 

122  50 

138 

161 

Ashland, 

3  00.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

266 

37  00 

91 

162 

Tewksbury, 

3  00.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

233 

- 

260 

163 

Chatham, 

2  99.6 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

534 

424  50 

162 

164 

Ashburnhara, 

2  98.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

402 

- 

156 

165 

Princeton  , 

2  98.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

335 

- 

222 

166 

New  Salem, 

2  98 

^  '900  00 

- 

- 

302 

127  50 

145 

167 

Wales, 

2  96.3 

400  00 

- 

- 

135 

63  00 

210 

168 

Cummington, 

2  96.1 

700  00 

150  00 

#850  00 

287 

- 

89 

169 

Deerfield, 

2  96 

1,255  00 

_ 

- 

424 

499  00 

76 

170 

Methuen, 

2  95.6 

1,700  00 

. 

- 

575 

_ 

135 

171 

Hadley, 
Hamilton, 

2  93.4 
2  92.4 

1,300  00 
500  00 

- 

- 

443 
171 

- 

159 

172 

50  00 

146 

173 

Northfield, 

2  91.7 

1,000  00 

66  00 

1,066  00 

365 

100  00 

157 

174 

Oakham, 

2  91.6 

700  00 

- 

- 

240 

22  00 

127 

175 

South  Hadley, 

2  91.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

343 

146  00 

96 

176 

Sterling, 

2  91.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

446 

_ 

118 

177 

N.  Brookfield, 

2  91.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

412 

- 

207 

178 

Peru, 

2  91.2 

300  00 

- 

- 

103 

325  00 

147 

179 

Warwick, 

2  90.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

241 

42  00 

241 

180 

Eastham, 

2  89.6 

450  00 

88  68 

538  68 

186 

127  00 

191 

181 

Freetown, 

2  87.3 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

348 

- 

137 

182 

Charlton, 

2  86.4 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

419 

70  50 

148 

183 

Franklin, 

2  86.4 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

419 

_ 

193 

184 

Rowley, 

2  85.7 

600  00 

- 

- 

210 

38  00 

143 

185 

Warren, 

2  85.7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

350 

134  00 

218 

186 

Falmouth, 

2  85.7 

1,200  00 

323  00 

1,523  00 

533 

350  00 

98 

187 

Westborough, 

2  84.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

422 

- 

141 

188 

N.  Bridge  water, 

2  83.8 

2,000  00 

276  20 

2,276  20 

802 

87  00 

245 

189 

Leominster, 

2  83.5 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

529 

- 

128 

190 

Seekonk, 

2  82.7 

1,200  00 

242  00 

1,442  00 

510 

35  00 

189 

191 

Dudley, 

2  81.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

284 

70  00 

223 

192 

Sandwich, 

2  81.3 

2,366  88 

336  81 

2,703  09 

961 

- 

123 

193 

Dracut, 

2  80.8 

1,544  54 

216  31 

1,760  85 

627 

- 

389 

194 

Rochester, 

2  79.9 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

893 

202  50 

171 

195 

Salisbury, 

2  79.1 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

609 

- 

177 

196 

Southampton, 

2  79.1 

550  00 

147  85 

697  85 

250 

300  00 

69 

197 

Heath, 

2  79 

600  00 

_ 

- 

215 

354  00 

244 

198 

N.Marlborough, 

2  78.6 

700  00 

325  24 

1,025  24 

368 

620  00 

184 

199 

Webster, 

2  77.7 

1,200  00 

. 

- 

432 

- 

139 

200 

Needham, 

2  76.8 

1,110  00 

. 

- 

401 

30  00 

180 

201 

Pawtucket, 

2  76.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

905 

- 

239 

202 

Gardner, 

2  76 

900  00 

_ 

- 

326 

4  00 

206 

203 

Tops  field, 

2  73.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

256 

- 

246 

204  Raynham, 

2  71 

900  00 

- 

- 

332 

- 

188 

205;  Easton, 

2  70.6 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

558 

136  25 

288 

2061  Orange, 

2  68.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

373 

10  00 

165 

207 

Middleton, 

2  67.8 

525  00 

- 

_ 

196 

_ 

178 

208 

Groton, 

2  67.5 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

598 

25  00 

183 

209 

Rutland, 

2  65.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

301 

- 
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Dartmouth, 

#2  64.8 

$2,500  00 

_ 

944 

#550  00 

252 

211 

Grafton, 

2  64.1 

2,000  00  $60  00 

$2,060  00 

780 

- 

213 

212 

Sandisfield, 

2  63.6 

800  00  201  75 

1,001  75 

380 

686  00 

248 

213 

Belchertown, 

2  60.8 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

575 

140  00 

197 

214 

Goshen, 

2  60.8 

300  00 

_ 

- 

115 

_ 

212 

215 

Athol, 

2  60.3 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

461 

12  00 

243 

216 

Marlborough, 

2  59.9 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

577 

_ 

129 

217 

Chilmark, 

2  59.7 

400  00 

_ 

_ 

154 

_ 

192 

218 

Monson, 

2  59.7 

1,200  00 

_ 

. 

462 

499  00 

198 

219 

Shrewsbury, 

2  59.3 

900  00 

_ 

- 

347 

_ 

286 

220 

Windsor, 

2  59 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

193 

_ 

174 

221 

Whately, 

2  58.9 

650  00 

_ 

- 

251 

32  50 

107 

222 

Southborough, 

2  58 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

310 

_ 

274 

223 

Williamsburg, 

2  57.9 

817  63 

_ 

- 

317 

349  00 

166 

224 

Wareham, 

2  57.5 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

699 

50  00 

187 

225 

Hubbardston, 

2  57.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

466 

_ 

216 

226 

Cheshire, 

2  56.4 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

234 

416  75 

267 

227 

Andover, 

2  55.9 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1556 

82  00 

219 

228 

Wilbraham, 

2  55.4 

1,000  00 

213  46 

1,213  46 

475 

500  72 

209 

229 

Beverly, 

2  55.3 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

1175 

- 

261 

230 

Alford, 

2  55.1 

250  00 

_ 

_ 

98 

259  00 

158 

231 

Auburn, 

2  55.1 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

196 

_ 

272 

232 

Boylston, 

2  55.1 

500  00 

- 

- 

196 

14  00 

92 

233 

Stoneham, 

2  54.7 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

314 

_ 

225 

234 

Georgetown, 

2  52.9 

1,000  00 

90  00 

1,090  00 

431 

_ 

280 

235 

Tisbury, 

2  52.5 

1,000  00 

_ 

- 

396 

40  00 

155 

236 

Somerset, 

2  52.1 

600  00 

_ 

. 

238 

108  00 

253 

237 

Bradford, 

2  52.1 

1,447  49 

_ 

- 

574 

_ 

254 

238 

Holden, 

2  52.1 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

476 

_ 

283 

239 

Wenham, 

2  52.1 

1,100  00 

_ 

- 

324 

_ 

201 

240 

Berkley, 

2  50 

500  00 

_ 

- 

200 

45  50 

217 

241 

Amherst, 

2  49.1 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

602 

49  00 

265 

242 

Sudbury, 

2  48.4 

815  00 

_ 

- 

328 

_ 

238 

243 

Orleans, 

2  47.2 

1,100  00 

_ 

_ 

445 

90  00 

211 

244 

Westminster, 

2  46.4 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

487 

_ 

150 

245 

Medfield, 

2  45.1 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

204 

12  00 

160 

246 

Norton, 

2  45.1 

1,000  00 

_ 

- 

408 

_ 

215 

247 

Westfield, 

2  40.6 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

831 

1000  00 

190 

248 

West  Boylston, 

2  40.6 

900  00 

- 

- 

374 

_ 

264 

249 

Millbury, 

2  39.4 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

522 

- 

278 

250 

Chester, 

2  36.8 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

380 

625  41 

259 

251 

Conway, 

2  36.7 

902  00 

- 

_ 

381 

582  00 

232 

252 

Worthington, 

2  32.7 

500  00 

146  98 

646  98 

278 

583  35 

230 

253 

Northbridge, 

2  32.5 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

430 

. 

227 

254 

Rehoboth, 

2  30.9 

900  00 

139  35 

1,039  35 

450 

421  00 

220 

255 

Becket, 

2  30.7 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

260 

625  00 

279 

256 

Dalton, 

2  30.7 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

260 

124  00 

299 

257 

Blandford, 

2  28.7 

600  00 

196  00 

796  00 

348 

25  00 

221 

258 

Egremont, 

2  28.3 

500  00 

- 

_ 

219 

436  00 

235 

259 

Monterey, 

2  26.8 

325  00 

67  40 

392  42 

173 

435  00 

214 

260 

Mansfield, 

2  26.4 

840  00 

_ 

_ 

371 

40  00 

242 

261 

Randolph, 

2  25.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

885 

- 

167 

262 

Oxford, 

2  22.6 

1,200  00 

_ 

. 

539 

27  50 

258 

263 

Stockbridge, 

2  22.2 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

450 

224  00 

271 

264 

Shutesbury, 

2  22.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

225  J 

139  75 

GRADUATED  TABLE. 
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247 

265 

Spencer, 

$2  21.2 

$1,000  00 

_ 

. 

452 

- 

236 

266 

Brewster, 

2  20.9 

800  00 

_ 

- 

362 

$115  32 

294 

267 

Hawley, 

2  20.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

227 

275  00 

249 

268 

Holland, 

2  19.8 

200  00 

. 

- 

91 

91  45 

266 

269 

Lanesborough, 

2  18.9 

600  00 

_ 

- 

274 

611  00 

305 

270 

Norwich, 

2  18.5 

400  00 

_ 

- 

183 

37  00 

269 

27] 

Swanzey, 

2  18.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

275 

500  00 

292 

272 

Prescott, 

2  16 

350  00 

. 

- 

162 

158  00 

268 

273 

Carver, 

2  15.8 

600  00 

_ 

- 

278 

285  00 

164 

274 

Pepperell, 

2  15.3 

900  00 

- 

- 

418 

- 

229 

275 

Buckland, 

2  14.4 

594  00 

- 

-" 

277 

59  80 

226 

276 

Milford, 

2  13.4 

1,400  00 

_ 

- 

656 

- 

302 

277 

New  Ashford, 

2  12.7 

100  00 

- 

- 

47 

- 

277 

278 

Gill, 

2  11.6 

400  00 

- 

- 

189 

208  00 

270 

279 

Florida, 

2  11.2 

300  00 

- 

- 

142 

94  50 

234 

280 

Lenox, 

2  09.5 

700  00 

_ 

- 

334 

392  00 

300 

281 

Leyden, 

2  09.4 

400  00 

- 

- 

191 

234  00 

263 

282 

Otis, 

2  09.1 

550  00 

_ 

- 

263 

353  00 

46 

283 

Tyngsborough, 

2  08.3 

400  00 

- 

- 

192 

42  00 

291 

284 

Granville, 

2  06.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

291 

450  00 

281 

285 

Wendell, 

2  06.1 

400  00 

- 

- 

194 

46  00 

282 

286 

Coleraine, 

2  04.9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

488 

59  84 

293 

287 

Lee, 

2  04.8 

1,344  00 

- 

- 

656 

750  00 

276 

288 

Chesterfield, 

2  01.6 

500  00 

- 

- 

248 

252  00 

250 

289 

Leverett, 

2  00 

460  00 

_ 

- 

230 

106  66 

273 

290 

Dana, 

2  00 

400  00 

_ 

- 

200 

26  33 

285 

291 

Southbridge, 

2  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

600 

85  00 

287 

292 

Washington, 

2  00 

400  00 

_ 

- 

200 

- 

284 

293 

Bernardston, 

1  99.2 

500  00 

_ 

- 

251 

258  00 

304 

294 

Wellfleet, 

1  94 

1,000  00 

#80  00 

$1,080  00 

556 

886  56 

313 

295 

Ashfield, 

1  91.3 

700  00 

. 

- 

366 

436  62 

310 

296 

W.Stockbridge, 

1  90.9 

561  00 

153  24 

714  24 

374 

73  71 

233 

297 

Easthampton, 

1  89.8 

450  00 

- 

- 

237 

443  50 

301 

298 

W.  Springfield, 

1  85.7 

2,000  00 

- 

1077 

1250  00 

306 

299 

Pelham, 

1  81.8 

400  00 

_ 

- 

220 

101  75 

311 

300 

Hancock, 

1  81.5 

363  00 

_ 

- 

200 

- 

297 

301 

Hinsdale, 

1  78.5 

500  00 

. 

- 

280 

25  00 

290 

302 

Sturbridge, 

1  75.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

571 

430  00 

296 

303 

Tyringham, 

1  74.4 

300  00 

_ 

- 

172 

325  00 

298 

304 

Clarksburg, 

1  73.9 

200  00 

_ 

. 

115 

181  00 

200 

305 

Adams, 

1  71.2 

2,443  50 

_ 

- 

1427 

850  50 

257 

306 

Williamstown, 

1  62.7 

1,100  00 

_ 

- 

676 

- 

307 

307 

Gt.  Barrington, 

1  62.1 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

740 

- 

309 

308 

Dennis, 

1  61.7 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

742 

978  75 

308 

309 

Truro, 

1  55.9 

850  00 

_ 

- 

545 

550  00 

255 

310 

Charlemont, 

1  55 

600  00 

_ 

- 

387 

100  00 

312 

311 

Harwich, 

1  53 

1,400  00      - 
150  00i      - 

- 

915 

880  72 

185 

312 

MtWashington, 

1  50 

- 

100 

171  50 

314 

313 

Savoy, 

1  50 

349  501      - 

- 

233 

150  00 

295 

314 

Richmond, 

1  47.9 

250  00      - 

- 

169 

306  09 

303 

315 
316 

Palmer, 
Southwick,* 

1  43 

1,250  00 

- 

* 

874 

128  50 

*  No  Returns. 
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TOTAL. 

No.    of    children 
between  5  and  15 
years  of  age. 

A73 

g  «« 

u  o 

1 

BOSTON, 

#9  81 

$237,100  00 

_ 

_ 

24,168 

- 

2 

2 

North  Chelsea, 

6  94.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

144 

- 

3 

3  Chelsea, 

6  31.6 

6,8l0  00 

192  00 

$•6,992  00 

1107 

- 

ESSEX   COUNTY. 


4 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

8 

4 

5 

5 

18 

6 

2 

7 

14 

8 

24 

9 

7 

10 

12 

11 

3 

12 

21 

13 

11 

14 

10 

15 

17 

16 

13 

17 

15 

18 

9 

19 

16 

20 

22 

21 

20 

22 

23 

23 

19 

24 

28 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

LAWRENCE, 

Salem, 

Danvers, 

Lynn, 

Haverhill, 

Manchester, 

Newburyport, 

Newbury, 

Rockport, 

Boxford, 

Amesbury, 

Essex, 

Gloucester, 

Lynnfield, 

Saugus, 

West  Newbury, 

Marblehead, 

Ipswich, 

Methuen, 

Hamilton, 

Rowley, 

Salisbury, 

Topsfield, 

Middleton, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Georgetown, 

Bradford, 

Wenham, 


5  59.5 

4  69.7 

4  38.5 

4  31.5 

4  19.4 

4  15.4 

4  03.6 

3  79.2 

3  71.4 

3  52.6 

3  39.6 

3  39.5 

3  34.9 

3  22.5 

3  18.1 

3  10.8 

3  10.3 

3  03 

2  95.6 

2  92.4 

2  85.7 

2  79.1 

2  73.4 

2  67.8 

2  55.9 

2  55.3 

2  52.9 

2  52.2 

2  52.1 

6,602 

18,450 

6,545 

12,057 

4,500 

1,400 

6,712 

3,500 

2,600 

700 

2,000 

1,100 

5,600 

600 

980 

1,150 

4,000 

2,300 

1,700 

500 

600 

1,700 

700 

525 

4,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,447 

600 


533  00 
521  16 


61  77 


90  00 


1180 

- 

3926 

7,078  00 

1614 

- 

2794 

5,021 

16 

1197 

- 

337 

- 

1663 

- 

923 

- 

700 

761 

77 

216 

- 

589 

- 

324 

- 

1672 

- 

186 

- 

308 

- 

370 

_ 

1289 

- 

759 

. 

575 

- 

171 

- 

210 

_ 

609 

. 

256 

_ 

196 

. 

1563 

_ 

1175 

1,090  00 

431 

_ 

574 

- 

238 

$16  00 
158  00 


50  00 
38  00 


82  00 
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£.0  i-, 

s  2  a 

<  3.2 

1 

CHARLESTOWN 

$9  50.4 

#26,535  \i 

_ 

- 

2792 

- 

8 

2 

Concord, 

7  04.2 

2,500  OC 

- 

- 

355 

- 

3 

3 

W.  Cambridge, 

6  93.5 

2,344  0( 

- 

- 

338 

- 

7 

4 

Brighton, 

6  85.8 

3,100  OC 

- 

- 

452 

- 

it 

5 

Medford, 

6  80.7 

4,200  00 

- 

- 

617 

- 

6 

6 

Cambridge, 

6  78.4 

20,026  47 

- 

- 

2952 

- 

11 

7 

Lowell, 

6  46.2 

32,597  00 

- 

- 

5044 

. 

2 

8 

Somerville, 

6  00.6 

4,360  47 

- 

- 

726 

- 

12 

9 

Waltham, 

5  75.7 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

660 

- 

5 

10 

Boxborough, 

5  47.9 

400  0C 

_ 

- 

73 

_ 

10 

11 

Watertown, 

5  45.5 

2,875  0C 

- 

- 

527 

- 

13 

12 

Weston, 

4  97.7 

1,100  OC 

_ 

- 

221 

- 

J  5 

13 

South  Reading, 

4  73.6 

1,800  0C 

- 

- 

380 

- 

4 

14 

Lexington, 

4  62.4 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

346 

$125  00 

36 

15 

Lincoln, 

4  62 

670  00 

_ 

- 

145 

. 

24 

16 

Bedford, 

4  61.1 

800  0C 

$90  00 

$890  00 

193 

. 

26 

17 

Ashby, 

4  51 

900  0C 

47  20 

947  20 

210 

. 

19 

18 

Sherburne, 

4  44.7 

925  0C 

_ 

- 

208 

_ 

22 

19 

Newton, 

4  42.9 

4,500  00 

_ 

. 

1016 

364  00 

16 

20 

Littleton, 

4  28.5 

900  0C 

_ 

. 

210 

_ 

17 

21 

Billerica, 

4  24.9 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

353 

_ 

27 

22 

Woburn, 

4  15.6 

3,500  00 

_ 

- 

842 

- 

21 

23 

Dunstable, 

4  12.8 

450  00 

_ 

- 

109 

15  00 

23 

24 

Wayland, 

3  91.3 

900  00 

_ 

. 

230 

. 

11 

25 

Carlisle, 

3  78.8 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

132 

_ 

•u 

20 

Wilmington, 

3  76.5 

625  00 

33  92 

658  92 

170 

. 

30 

27 

Reading, 

3  67.6 

2,000  00 

_ 

. 

544 

_ 

26 

28 

Shirley, 

3  66.9 

800  00 

. 

. 

218 

30  00 

18 

29 

Maiden, 

3  57.6 

3,000  00      - 

- 

839 

. 

42 

30 

Holliston, 

3  36.5 

1,400  00      - 

- 

416 

. 

35 

31 

Burlington, 

3  26.3 

300  00   58  93 

358  93 

110 

_ 

46 

32 

Natick, 

3  17.1 

1,500  00      - 

_ 

473 

. 

29 

33 

Acton, 

3  13.4 

1,000  00      - 

. 

319 

_ 

3:} 

34 

Chelmsford, 

3  08.6 

1,500  00!      - 

_ 

486 

16  50 

40 

35 

Westford, 

3  06.7 

1,000  oo;     - 

- 

326 

. 

28 

30 

Framingham, 

3  06.3 

2,500  00       - 

- 

816 

140  00 

45 

37 

Townsend, 

3  05.3 

1,200  00      - 

. 

393 

25  00 

39 

38 

Stow, 

3  03 

800  oo;    - 

_ 

264 

25  00 

41 

39 

Hopkinton, 

3  01.1 

1,575  00!      - 

_ 

523 

122  50 

38 

40 

Ashland, 

3  00.7 

800  00|      - 

. 

266 

37  00 

:51 

41 

Tewksbury, 

3  00.4 

700  00      - 

. 

233 

. 

37 

42 

Dracut, 

2  80.8 

1,544  54  216  31 

1,760  85 

627 

- 

43 

43 

Groton, 

2  67.5 

1,600  00       - 

_ 

598 

25  00 

47 

44 

Marlborough, 

2  59.9 

1,500  00       - 

. 

577 

. 

32 

45 

Stoneham, 

2  54.7 

800  00,      - 

. 

314 

_ 

48 

40 

Sudbury, 

2  48.4 

815  00       - 

. 

328 

_ 

41 

47 

Pepperell, 

2  15.3 

900  00       - 

_ 

418 

_ 

20 

48 

Tyngsborough, 

2  08.3 

400  00      - 

- 

192 

42  00 

xlviii 
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1 

WORCESTER,     . 

$5  56.2 

|14,635  30 

2 

Lancaster, 

5  39.2 

3,990  00 

3 

New  Braintree, 

5  19.2 

800  00 

4 

Fitchburg, 

4  62.5 

3,700  00 

5 

Paxton, 

4  22.5 

600  00 

6 

Brookfield, 

3  96 

1,200  00 

7 

Bolton, 

3  94.7 

1,073  79 

8 

Mendon, 

3  62.2 

800  00 

9 

Hardwick, 

3  57.1 

1,200  00 

10 

Sutton, 

3  57.1 

1,500  00 

11 

West  Brookfield, 

3  46.1 

900  00 

12 

Barre, 

3  44.8 

2,000  00 

13 

Blackstone, 

3  40.6 

2,500  00 

14 

Petersham, 

3  33.3 

1,200  00 

15 

Leicester, 

3  31.8 

1,460  00 

16 

Royalston, 

3  31.4 

1,200  00 

17 

Douglas, 

3  27.9 

1,200  00 

18 

Lunenburg, 

3  19.1 

900  00 

19 

Berlin, 

3  14.4 

500  00 

20 

Phillipston, 

3  14.1 

600  00 

21 

Harvard, 

3  12.9 

1,200  00 

22 

Upton, 

3  11.7 

1,200  00 

23 

Uxbridge, 

3  09.4 

1,200  00 

24 

Winchendon, 

3  09.2 

1,500  00 

25 

Templeton, 

3  05.1 

1,300  00 

l   26 

Northborough, 

3  02.5 

950  00 

;  27 

Princeton, 

2  98.5 

1,000  00 

1   28 

Ashburnham, 

2  98.5 

1,200  00 

[   29 

Oakham, 

2  91.6 

700  00 

)   30 

Sterling, 

2  91.4 

1,300  00 

'   31 

North  Brookfield, 

2  91.2 

1,200  00 

)   32 

Charlton, 

2  86.4 

1,200  00 

L   33 

Warren, 

2  85.7 

1,000  00 

>   34 

Westborough, 

2  84.3 

1,200  00 

?   35 

Leominster, 

2  83.5 

1,500  00 

[   36 

Dudley, 

2  81.7 

800  00 

I  37 

Webster, 

2  77.7 

1,200  00 

i   38 

Gardner, 

2  76 

900  00 

L   39 

Rutland, 

2  65.7 

800  00 

)   40 

Grafton, 

2  64.1 

2,000  00 

)   41 

Athol, 

2  60.(3 

1,200  00 

7   42 

Shrewsbury, 

2  59.3 

900  00 

3   4£ 

Southborough, 

2  58 

800  00 

3   44 

Hubbardston, 

2  57.5 

1,200  00 

5   45 

Auburn, 

2  55.1 

500  00 

3   4( 

»   Boylston, 

2  55.1 

500  00 

0   47 

Holden, 

2  52.1 

1,200  00 

9   4£ 

Westminster, 

2  46.4 

1,200  00 

5   4£ 

I   West  Boylston, 

2  40. € 

900  00 

2   5( 

)   Millbury, 

2  39.4 

1     1,250  00 

127  49,  $927  49 


48  00! 
86  40 
29  90 


36  00 
220  31 


2548  00 
1546  40 
1229  90 


B»0 

a  a    ■ 


2631 
740 
154 
800 
142 
303 
272 
256 
336 
420 
260 
580 
748 
360 
466 
362 
375 
282 


60  00 


-2  « 

°  3 

f  o 


#62  00 
35  00 


45  12 

15  00 

387  00 
79  50 

12  15 


- 

159 

- 

191 

1236  00 

395 

- 

385 

1420  31 

459 

- 

485 

- 

428 

- 

314 

- 

335 

- 

402 

- 

240 

. 

446 

. 

412 

- 

419 

- 

350 

- 

422 

- 

529 

. 

284 

- 

432 

. 

326 

_ 

301 

2060  00 

780 

_ 

461 

_ 

347 

- 

310 

_ 

466 

_ 

196 

_ 

196 

_ 

476 

_ 

487 

. 

374 

- 

522 

28  00 
40  00 

22  00 


70  50 
134  00 


70  00 
4  00 

12  00 
14  00 


GRADUATED  TABLES. 


xlix 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 

2 

1 

NORTHAMPTON, 

4  71.7 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

954 

53  00 

1 

2 

Hatfield, 

4  17.2 

750  00 

113  75 

#863  75 

207 

. 

7 

3 

Middlefield, 

3  88.1 

500  00 

90  00 

590  00 

152 

446  00 

3 

4 

Westhampton, 

3  43.5 

450  00 

- 

- 

131 

387  00 

11 

5 

Greenwich, 

3  38.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

177 

_ 

8 

6 

Enfield, 

3  31.7 

700  00 

- 

- 

211 

45  00 

18 

7 

Ware, 

3  31.1 

2,000  00 

_ 

. 

604 

_ 

4 

8 

Granby, 

3  24.4 

850  00 

- 

- 

264 

114  00 

9 

9 

Plainfield, 

3  02.2 

550  00 

- 

- 

182 

285  00 

13 

10 

Cummington, 

2  96.1 

700  00 

150  00 

850  00 

287 

- 

6 

11 

Hadley, 

2  93.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

443 

- 

5 

12 

South  Hadley, 

2  91.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

343 

146  00 

10 

13 

Southampton, 

2  79.1 

550  00 

147  85 

697  85 

250 

300  00 

12 

14 

Goshen, 

2  60.9 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

115 

_ 

17 

15 

Belchertown, 

2  60.9 

300  00 

. 

. 

575 

140  00 

10 

16 

Williamsburg', 

2  57.9 

817  63 

_ 

. 

317 

349  00 

14 

17 

Amherst, 

2  49.1 

1,500  00 

- 

. 

602 

49  00 

15 

18 

Worthington, 

2  32.7 

500  00 

146  98 

646  98 

278 

583  35 

22 

19 

Norwich, 

2  18.5 

400  00 

- 

. 

183 

37  00 

21 

20 

Prescott, 

2  16 

350  00 

- 

. 

162 

158  00 

20 

21 

Chesterfield, 

2  01.6 

500  00 

- 

. 

248 

282  00 

16 

22 

Easthampton, 

1  89.8 

450  00 

- 

- 

237 

443  50 

23 

23 

Pelham, 

1  81.8 

400  00 

- 

- 

220 

101  75 

HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

SPRINGFIELD, 

5  30.8 

10,367  00      - 

. 

1953 

2 

2 

Chicopee, 

5  01.6 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

1495 

- 

5 

3 

Ludlow, 

4  37.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

274 

- 

4 

4 

Longmeado,.r, 

4  31 

1,250  00 

- 

290 

- 

3 

5 

Montgomery, 

3  89.6 

300  00 

- 

- 

77 

105  25 

8 

6 

Tolland, 

3  66.9 

357  00   65  00 

422  00 

115 

_ 

<; 

7 

Brimfield, 

3  56 

1,200  oo!     - 

_ 

337 

126  00 

10 

8 

Russell, 

3  26 

300  oo!     - 

92 

280  00 

7 

9 

Wales, 

2  96.3 

400  00      - 

135 

03  00 

!) 

10 

Monson, 

2  59.7 

1,200  oo!     - 

- 

462 

499  00 

12 

11 

Wilbraham, 

2  55.4 

1,000  00213  46 

1,213  46 

475 

500  72 

11 

12 

Westfield, 

2  40.6 

2,000  00       - 

. 

831 

1000  00 

14 

13 

Chester, 

2  36.8 

9C0  00       - 

_ 

380 

625  41 

16 

14 

Blandford, 

2  28.7 

600  00  196  00 

796  00     348 

25  00 

13 

15 

Holland, 

2  19.8 

200  00 

- 

_ 

91 

91  45 

15 

16 

Granville, 

2  06.2 

600  00 

_ 

. 

291 

450  00 

17 

17   W.  Springfield, 

1  85.7 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

1077 

1250  00 

18 

18   Palmer, 
|  19|  Southwick, 

1  43 

No  Ret 

1,250  00 
urns. 

- 

- 

874 

128  50 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


ated 
jach 
n    5 
age. 

>>  • 

fcro  to 

In 
I-  _ 

A"0 

'u  3 

o 

£f  1 

s  fc'o 

~  °  „■ 

•g  e  to 

B*2 

°  3 

1 

cr. 
2) 

TOWNS. 

3  £        US 

l|5 

TOTAL. 

oSo 

ll 

O 
ft 

u 
o 

O  T31-1 

££■§§ 

O    £  -^ 
S  X  o 

■<-g  p. 

°  'a  S 

P      Q,      O, 

7 

1 

GREENFIELD, 

$4  18.3 

$2,050  00 

_ 

_ 

490 

$405  25 

2 

2 

Sunderland, 

3  79.6 

650  00 

$33  28 

$•683  28 

180 

62  50 

5 

3 

Monroe, 

3  55.7 

232  00 

17  00 

249  00 

71 

- 

12 

4 

Montague, 

3  47.9 

1,037  50 

170  00 

1,207  50 

347 

228  25 

4 

5 

Erving, 

3  22.3 

250  00 

53  00 

303  00 

94 

22  00 

6 

6 

Rowe, 

3  20.5 

500  00 

- 

- 

156 

93  00 

11 

7 

Shelburne, 

3  16.2 

800  00 

- 

- 

253 

30  00 

13 

8 

New  Salem, 

2  98 

900  00 

- 

- 

302 

127  50 

3 

9 

Deerfield, 

2  96 

1,255  00 

- 

- 

424 

499  00 

8 

10 

Northfield, 

2  91.7 

1,000  00 

66  00 

1,066  00 

365 

100  00 

9 

11 

Warwick, 

2  90.4 

700  00 

- 

- 

241 

42  00 

1 

12 

Heath, 

2  79 

600  00 

- 

- 

215 

354  00 

23 

13 

Orange, 

2  68.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

373 

10  00 

10 

14 

Whately, 

2  58.9 

650  00 

- 

- 

251 

32  50 

17 

15 

Conway, 

2  36.7 

902  00 

- 

- 

381 

582  00 

18 

16 

Shutesbury, 

2  22.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

225 

139  75 

24 

17 

Hawley, 

2  20.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

227 

275  00 

14 

18 

Buckland, 

2  14.4 

594  00 

- 

- 

277 

59  80 

19 

19 

Gill, 

2  11.6 

400  00 

_ 

- 

189 

208  00 

25 

20 

Leyden, 

2  09.4 

400  00 

- 

- 

191 

234  00 

20 

21 

Wendell, 

2  06.1 

400  00 

- 

- 

194 

46  00 

21 

22 

Coleraine, 

2  04.9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

488 

59  84 

15 

23 

Leverett, 

2  00 

460  00 

- 

- 

230 

106  66 

22 

24 

Bernardston, 

1  99.2 

500  00 

- 

- 

251 

258  00 

26 

25 

Ashfield, 

1  91.2 

700  00 

_ 

- 

366 

436  62 

16 

26 

Charlemont, 

1  55 

600  00 

- 

- 

387 

1C0  00 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

SHEFFIELD, 

2 

Pittsfield, 

3 

Peru, 

4 

New  Marlboro', 

5 

Sandisfield, 

(i 

Windsor, 

7 

Cheshire, 

8 

Alford, 

9 

Becket, 

10 

Dalton, 

11 

Egremont, 

12 

Monterey, 

13 

Stockbridge, 

14 

Lanesborough, 

15 

New  Ashford, 

16 

Florida, 

17 

Lenox, 

18 

Otis, 

19 

Lee, 

20 

Washington, 

21 

W.  Stockbridge, 

3  28.6 

3  05.1 

2  91.2 

2  78.6 

2  63.6 

2  59 

2  56.4 

2  55. li 

2  30.7 

2  30.7 

2  28.3 

2  26.8 

2  22.2 

2  18.9 

2  12.7 

2  11.2 

2  09.5 

2  09.1 

2  04.8 

2  00 

1  90.9 

1,900 

3,200 
300 
700 
800 
500 
600 
250 
600 
600 
500 
325 

1,000 
600 
100 
300 
700 
550 

1,344 
400 
561 


00249  23 

00,153  37 

00   - 

00325  24 

00201  75 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


67  40 


153  24 


2,149  23 

654 

3,353  37 

1099 
103 

1,025  24 
1,001  75 

368 
380 
193 

- 

234 

. 

98 

_ 

260 

. 

260 

. 

219 

392  40 

173 

. 

450 

_ 

274 

_ 

47 

. 

142 

_ 

334 

. 

263 

_ 

656 

_ 

200 

714  24 

374 

89  50 

325  00 
620  00 
686  00 

416  75 
259  00 
625  00 
124  00 
436  00 
435  00 
224  00 
611  00 

94  50 
392  00 
353  00 
750  00 

73  71 
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li 


Hancock, 

Hinsdale, 

Tyringham, 

Clarksburg, 

Adams, 

Williamstown, 

Great  Barrington 

Mt.  Washington, 

Savoy, 

Richmond, 


■o .CIO  £ 

.2,  S  a * 

3  r"  »  "g 

a*  o  £    . 
oi!|  ^ 

a  3  2l! 
,5  fe--a  a 


#1   81.5 


78.5 

74.4 

73.9 

71.2 

62.7 

62.1 

50 

50 


1  47.9 


5li 


■5  J  o. 


■B.0-  • 
|7  o  to 

a  gja 

M  go 

°  o  S 

a)  s  "■ 

Sg-2 
►2*1 


$363  00| 

500  00 

300  00 

200  001 

2,443  501 

1,100  00 

1,200  00 

150  00 

349  50 

250  00 


•a  rs 
s  5  t> 

"3        W 

<+.  a  ■•* 

o»o 

oil 

l<5  J3    >. 


200 
280 
172 
115 
1427 
676 
740 
100 
233 
169 


Eh   a) 

at 

J-S  I 


$25  00 
325  00 
181  00 
850  50 


171  50 
150  00 
306  09 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


I 

1 

BROOKLINE, 

10  52.6 

3,600  00 

342 

4 

2 

Dorchester, 

7  01.8 

10,500  00 

- 

- 

1496 

_ 

3 

3   Roxbury, 

6  79.5 

21,655  57 

- 

- 

3187 

- 

2 

4'  Dedham, 

6  42.6 

5,000  00       - 

- 

778 

- 

5 

5 

Dover, 

6  25.5 

500  00,  63  00 

563  00 

90 

. 

6 

6 

Milton, 

5  51.5 

2,300  00|      - 

- 

417 

_ 

8 

7 

Sharon, 

4  46.5 

777  86150  86 

928  72 

208 

_ 

7 

8 

Walpole, 

4  31.8 

1,400  00,  68  10 

1,468  10 

340 

_ 

12 

9 

Quincy, 

3  81.1 

3,750  00      - 

- 

984 

- 

16 

10 

Braintree, 

3  73.5 

2,200  00!      - 

- 

589 

. 

9 

11 

Cohasset, 

3  69.2 

1,200  00      - 

- 

325 

_ 

10 

12 

Bellingham, 

3  68.8 

800  00  140  63 

940  63 

255 

_ 

11 

13 

Wrentham, 

3  56.4 

2,100  00341  86 

2,441  86 

685 

_ 

17 

14 

Weymouth, 

3  47.5 

3,500  00      - 

- 

1007 

55  00 

15 

15 

Foxborough, 

3  46.8 

1,200  00      - 

- 

346 

40  00 

21 

16 

Stoughton, 

3  19.3 

1,800  00  307  45 

2,107  45 

660 

. 

13 

17 

Canton, 

3  03.0 

1,600  00,      - 

- 

527 

_ 

14 

18 

Medway, 

3  02.4 

1,500  00!      - 

- 

496 

20  00 

19 

19 

Franklin, 

2  86.4 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

419 

. 

18 

20 

Needham, 

2  76.8 

1,100  10 

- 

- 

401 

30  00 

20 

21 

Medfield, 

2  45.1 

500  00 

- 

. 

204 

12  00 

22 

22 

Randolph, 

2  25.9 

2,000  00 

■ 

- 

885 

- 

BRISTOL  COUNTY. 


N.  BEDFORD, 

Fairhaven, 

Fall  River, 

Taunton, 

Dighton, 

Attleborough, 

Westport, 

Freetown, 

Seekonk, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Easton, 


45.6 
70.8 
39.6 
99.4 
49.3 
35.2 
19.9 
87.3 
82 

2  76 

2  71 

2  70 


16,384  58 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 
8,500  00 
1,000  00 
2,601  32 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
2,500  00 
900  00 
1,500  00 


170  35 
284  00 
242  00 


1,170  35 
2,284  00 
1,442  00 


3003 

1062 

2502 

2128 

335 

776 

717 

348 

510 

905 

332 

558 


133  50 

75  00 
221  00 
176  50 

850  00 

35  00 
136  25 


lii 
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ated 
each 
n    5 
age. 

rplus  j 

opri- 1 

S  i—i 

&  a 

1 

00 

<* 
a> 

o 

1a 
i 

o 

00 

TOWNS. 

S.gs° 

■sf-S 

Ms 

TOTAL. 

S3  a   . 

o       so 

5  8 
«! 

§.2 

u 

o 

Eh 

u 
o 

a-22- 

■3-8  p- 

111 

ill 

!3  j=  ^ 

8 

13 

Dartmouth, 

$2  64.8 

#2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

944 

$550  00 

6 

14 

Somerset, 

2  52.1 

600  00 

- 

- 

238 

108  00 

13 

15 

Berkley, 

2  50 

500  00 

- 

- 

200 

45  50 

7 

16 

Norton, 

2  45.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

408 

- 

16 

17 

Rehoboth, 

2  30.9 

900  00 

139  35 

$1,039  35 

450 

421  00 

15 

18 

Mansfield, 

2  26.4 

840  00 

- 

- 

371 

40  00 

19 

19 

Swanzey, 

2  18.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

275 

500  00 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

KINGSTON, 

5  65.3 

1,600  00 

283 

2 

2 

Plymouth, 

5  35.5 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

1307 

210  12 

5 

3 

Hull, 

4  97.5 

204  00 

- 

- 

41 

12  00 

3 

4 

Hingham, 

4  55.9 

3,250  51 

- 

- 

713 

- 

4 

5 

Bridge  water, 

4  09.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

488 

- 

9 

6 

Pembroke, 

4  04.2 

1,000  00 

152  00 

1,152  00 

285 

- 

8 

7 

Scituate, 

3  94.7 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

456 

- 

6 

8 

Duxbury, 

3  91.8 

2,100  00 

200  00 

2,300  00 

587 

•     - 

17 

9 

Abington, 

3  87.8 

3,600  00 

185  44 

3,785  44 

976 

- 

7 

10 

Middleborough, 

3  71.4 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1077 

16  00 

10 

11 

W.  Bridgewater, 

3  63.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

275 

12  00 

11 

12 

Halifax, 

3  57.1 

400  00 

100  00 

500  00 

140 

50  00 

13 

South  Scituate,* 

3  55.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

422 

- 

12 

14 

Plympton, 

3  38.9 

600  00 

- 

- 

177 

215  50 

14 

15 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3  31.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

453 

- 

15 

16 

Hanover, 

3  21.3 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

389 

10  00 

16 

17 

Hanson, 

3  20 

800  00 

- 

- 

250 

- 

13 

18 

Marshfield, 

3  14.7 

1,300  00      - 

- 

413 

- 

18 

19 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  83.8 

2,000  00276  20 

2,276  20 

802 

87  00 

21 

20 

Rochester, 

2  79.9 

2,500  oo;    - 

- 

893 

202  50 

19 

21 

Wareham, 

2  57.5 

1,800  00      - 

- 

699 

50  00 

20 

22   Carver, 

2  15.8 

600  00      - 

- 

278 

285  00 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


2 

1  PROVINCETOWN. 

4  54.5 

2,500  00 

550 

1 

2   Barnstable, 

3  57.4 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

1119 

- 

3 

3   Yarmouth, 

3  18.1 

1,750  00 

- 

- 

550 

147  00 

9 

4   Chatham, 

2  99.6 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

534 

424  50 

,8 

5    Eastham, 

2  89.6 

450  00 

88  68 

538  68 

186 

127  00 

4 

6   Falmouth, 

2  85.7 

1,200  00 

323  00 

1,523  00 

533 

350  00 

5 

7    Sandwich, 

2  81.3 

2,366  88 

366  81 

2,703  69 

961 

- 

7 

8   Orleans, 

2  47.2 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

445 

90  00 

fi 

9   Brewster, 

2  20.9 

800  00 

- 

- 

362 

115  32 

10 

10   Wellfleet, 

1  94 

1,000  00 

80  00 

1,080  00 

556 

886  50 

12 

11    Dennis, 

1  61.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

742 

978  75 

11 

12   Truro, 

1  59.9 

850  00 

- 

- 

545 

550  00 

13 

13   Harwich, 

1  53 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

915 

880  72 

*  A  newly-incorporated  town. 
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DUKES  COUNTY. 


■o ja«5  . 

>*x 

am 

k"*3 

flfll 

«Si 

"H.O.  . 

JO    B 

C*  r-i 

OS 

•* 

o 

a.  u  5  o 

1S| 

|«4 

o"2 

00 

7. 

OS 
00 

TOWNS. 

1-2  "H 

°  o  s 
SS5 

TOTAL. 

•si"3 
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1 

EDGARTOWN, 

$3  33.3 

$1,400  00 

_ 

_ 

420 

_ 

<•> 

2 

Chilmark, 

2  59.7 

400  00 

. 

- 

154 

_ 

3 

3 

Tisbury, 

2  52.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

396 

$40  00 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET, 


5  55.6 


9,400  7? 
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A  GRADUATED    TABLE, 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties 
in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years, 
in  the  County. 
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Sum  appropriated 
by  counties  for  ea. 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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1 

1 

SUFFOLK, 

$9  64 

$244,900  00 

$192  00 

$245,092  00 

25,419 

- 

2 

2 

Nantucket, 

5  55 

9,400  77 

- 

9,400  77 

1,692 

- 

3 

3 

Middlesex, 

4  95 

141,042  73 

446  36 

141,489  09 

28,586 

#967  00 

4 

4 

Norfolk, 

4  87 

70,193  43 

1071  90 

71,265  33 

14,641 

157  00 

7 

5 

Bristol, 

3  82 

60,525  90 

835  70 

61,361  60 

16,062 

3,291  75 

6 

6 

Essex, 

3  75 

96,570  41 

1205  93 

97,776  34 

26,045 

344  00 

5 

7 

Plymouth, 

3  74 

41,800  51 

913  64 

42,714  15 

11,404 

1,150  12 

8 

8 

Hampden, 

3  33 

32,624  00 

474  46 

33,098  46 

9,953 

5,695  83 

9 

9 

Worcester, 

3  28 

82,159  09 

608  10 

82,767  19 

25,262 

1,602  00 

10 

10 

Hampshire, 

3  06 

21,167  63 

648  58 

21,816  21 

7,140 

3,919  60 

11 

11 

Dukes, 

2  89 

2,800  00 

- 

2,800  00 

970 

40  00 

12 

12 

Franklin, 

2  64 

18,580  50 

339  28 

18,919  78 

7,167 

4,513  67 

13 

13 

Barnstable, 

2  63 

20,216  88 

828  49 

21,045  37 

7,998 

4,549  79 

14 

11 

Berkshire,* 

2  19 

22,686  00 

1150  23 

23,836  23 

10,893 

8,473  55 

AGGREGATE  OF  THE  STATE. 
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Counties, 


4  52 


864,667  85 


8714  67 


873,382  52 


193,232  34,704  31 


'See  Remarks  on  page  xxxix  of  the  Appendix. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  according  to  the  Returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  In  some  cases,  the 
true  mean  average  is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the 
schools  of  some  towns.  In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indi- 
cate in  their  returns  the  true  mean  average,  and  when  they  have  done  so,  their 
result  has  been  inserted. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  "the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases,  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

The  ratios  are  generally  higher  than  in  the  Table  of  last  year.  This  does  not 
necessarily  denote  an  increased  attendance  upon  the  schools.  The  principal 
reason  of  a  larger  per  cent,  is  the  diminution  of  the  number  with  which  the  mean 
average  is  compared.  In  the  following  Table  the  mean  average  attendance  is 
compared  with  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  while  in  previous  Tables 
it  has  been  compared  with  the  number  between  4  and  16.  As  the  number  of 
children  between  5  and  15  must  be  less  than  the  number  between  4  and  16,  so 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  to  the  smaller  number  must  be  proportionally 
greater,  even  if  the  attendance  remained  the  same.  But  the  average  attendance 
is  increasing,  as  the  Public  Schools  are  improved  in  character,  which  also  increases 
the  per  cent,  of  the  ratio:  that  is,  both  the  increase  of  the  dividend  (mean  aver- 
age) and  the  diminution  of  the  divisor  (number  between  5  and  15)  operate  to  swell 
the  quotient  or  ratio.  The  number  of  persons  between  5  and  15,  returned  in  1850, 
is  less  than  the  number  between  4  and  16  returned  in  1849,  by  22,694,  while 
the  average  attendance  returned  was  increased  4,478,  making  an  increase  of  ratio 
in  the  Table,  for  the  entire  state,  of  about  10  per  cent. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  more  than  100 
per  cent.  This  result,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  is  to  be  thus  explained ; — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  the  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 

There  is  ground  to  apprehend,  however,  that  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
as  usually  returned,  is  defective,  and  generally  too  large.  Different  teachers 
adopt  different  modes  of  computing  this  average ;  it  is  computed  and  returned 
with  different  degrees  of  care  by  different  teachers  and  committees ;  different 
practices  prevail  in  districts  and  towns,  in  respect  to  registering  scholars  who 
attend  for  a  short  period,  or  from  adjacent  towns,  and  in  respect  to  the  attendance 
and  registering  of  the  same  scholars  in  different  and  successive  schools  during  the 
same  year.  The  returns  in  some  instances,  it  may  be,  are  the  result  of  liberal 
conjecture  rather  than  of  careful  record  and  calculation.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  claimed  that  the  towns,  in  all  cases,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  precedence 
given  them  in  the  Table. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE, 

hi  which  all  the  toivns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year 
1849-50. 
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BOXBORO', 

73 

88 

1.20-55 

42 

Hardwick, 

336 

302 

.89-88 

2 

Ashby, 

210 

245 

1.16-66 

43 

Hatfield, 

207 

186 

.89-85 

3 

Dover, 

90 

101 

1.12-20 

44 

Alford, 

98 

88 

.89-79 

4 

Concord, 

355 

376 

1.05-91 

45 

Sherburne, 

208 

186 

.89-42 

5 

Hull, 

41 

42 

1.02-44 

46 

Waltham, 

660 

590 

.89-39 

0 

Paxton, 

142 

145 

1.02-11 

47 

Rutland, 

301 

268 

.89-03 

7 

Greenwich, 

177 

179 

1.01-13 

48 

Templeton, 

426 

379 

.88-96 

8 

Holliston, 

416 

419 

1.00-72 

49 

Orleans, 

445 

393 

.88-31 

!) 

Acton, 

319 

380 

.99-68 

50 

Russell, 

92 

81 

.88-04 

10 

N.  Brookfield, 

412 

409 

.99-27 

51 

Shutesbury, 

225 

198 

.88-00 

11 

Dunstable, 

109 

108 

.99-08 

52 

Norwich, 

183 

161 

.87-98 

12 

Eastham, 

186 

184 

.98-92 

53 

Bolton, 

272 

239 

.87-86 

13 

Orange, 

373 

365 

.97-85 

54 

Bellingham, 

255 

224 

.87-84 

14 

New  Braintree, 

154 

150 

.97-40 

55 

E.  Bridgewater, 

453 

397 

.87-64 

15 

New  Salem, 

302 

293 

.97-02 

56 

Plympton, 

177 

155 

.87-57 

1G 

Heath, 

215 

207 

.96-27 

57 

Middlefield, 

152 

133 

.87-50 

17 

Ashburnham, 

402 

387 

.96-26 

58 

Douglas, 

375 

328 

.87-46 

18 

Plainfield, 

182 

175 

.96-15 

59 

Wilmington, 

175 

153 

.87-43 

19 

Sutton, 

420 

399 

.95-00 

60 

Stow, 

264 

230 

.87-12 

20 

Royalston, 

362 

343 

.94-75 

61 

Foxborough, 

346 

301 

.86-99 

21 

Peru, 

103 

97 

.94-17 

62 

Townsend, 

399 

341 

.86-77 

22 

Gardner, 

326 

305 

.93-56 

63 

Raynham, 

332 

288 

.86-75 

23 

Westhampton, 

131 

122 

.93-13 

64 

Westford, 

326 

282 

.86-50 

24 

Upton, 

385 

358 

.92-98 

65 

Cohasset, 

325 

281 

.86-46 

25 

Northfield, 

365 

340 

.92-87 

66 

Mendon, 

256 

221 

.86-33 

2G 

Medway, 

496 

457 

.92-14 

67 

Reading, 

544 

468 

.86-03 

27 

Walpole, 

340 

313 

.92-06 

68 

Kingston, 

283 

243 

.85-86 

28 

Lincoln, 

145 

133 

.91-72 

69 

Lexington, 

346 

296 

.8555 

29 

Sunderland, 

180 

165 

.91-67 

70 

Milford, 

656 

561 

.85-52 

30 

Littleton, 

210 

192 

.91-43 

71 

Dedham, 

778 

665 

.85-47 

31 

Pelham, 

220 

201 

.91-36 

72 

Falmouth, 

533 

454 

.85-18 

32 

Bedford, 

193 

176 

.91-19 

73 

Charlestown, 

2792 

2363 

.84-63 

33 

Phillipston, 

191 

174 

.91-09 

74 

Manchester, 

337 

285 

.84-57 

34 

Carlisle, 

132 

120 

.90-90 

75 

Conway, 

381 

322 

.84-51 

35 

Sharon, 

208 

189 

.90-86 

76 

Florida, 

142 

120 

.84-51 

36 

Oakham, 

240 

218 

.90-83 

77 

Greenfield, 

490 

414 

.84-49 

37 

Brighton, 

452 

410 

.90-70 

78 

Sudbury, 

328 

277 

.84-45 

38 

Wales, 

135 

122 

.90-37 

79 

N.  Chelsea, 

144 

121 

.84-03 

39 

Petersham, 

360 

325 

.90-28 

80 

Holden, 

476 

399 

.83-82 

40 

Lunenburg, 

282 

254 

.90-07 

81 

W.  Cambridge, 

338 

283 

.83-72 

41 

Berlin, 

159 

143 

.89-93 

82 

S.  Reading, 

380 

318 

.83-68 
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83 

Monson, 

462 

386 

.83-68 

135 

Ashfield, 

366 

290 

.79-^0 

84 

Dana, 

200 

167 

.83-50 

136 

Leyden, 

191 

151 

.79-05 

85 

Wayland, 

230 

192 

.83-47 

137 

Prescott, 

162 

128 

.79-01 

86 

Lynnfield, 

186 

155 

.S3  33 

138 

Wellfleet, 

556 

438 

.78-78 

8? 

Montague, 

347 

289 

.83-28 

139 

Westborough, 

422 

332 

.78-67 

88 

Princeton, 

335 

279 

.83-28 

140 

Shelburne, 

253 

199 

.78-65 

89 

Westminster, 

487 

405 

.83-16 

141 

W.  Brookfield, 

260 

204 

.78-46 

90 

Fitchburg, 

800 

664 

.83-00 

142 

Plymouth, 

1307 

1024 

.78-35 

91 

Sterling, 

446 

370 

.82-96 

143 

Marlborough, 

577 

452 

.78-33 

92 

Warren, 

350 

290 

.82-85 

144 

Longmeadow, 

290 

227 

.78-27 

93 

Hawley, 

227 

188 

.82-82 

145 

Granby, 

262 

205 

.7«-24 

94 

Dudley, 

284 

235 

.82-74 

146 

Windsor, 

193 

151 

.78-24 

95 

Leominster, 

529 

437 

.82-60 

147 

Williamsburg, 

317 

248 

.78-23 

96 

Charlton, 

419 

346 

.82-57 

148 

Ware, 

604 

471 

.77-98 

97 

Belchertown, 

575 

474 

.82-43 

149 

Medfield, 

204 

159 

.77-94 

98 

W.  Bridge  water 

275 

226 

.82-18 

150 

Wendell, 

194 

151 

.77-83 

99 

Halifax, 

140 

119 

.82-14 

151 

Wenham, 

238 

185 

.77-73 

100 

Hubbardston, 

466 

382 

.81-97 

152 

Savoy, 

233 

181 

.77-68 

101 

Granville, 

291 

238 

.81-78 

153 

Weston, 

221 

171 

.77-37 

102 

Warwick, 

241 

197 

.81-74 

154 

Carver, 

278 

215 

.77-34 

103 

Goshen, 

115 

94 

.81-74 

155 

Saugus, 

308 

238 

.77-27 

104 

Abington, 

976 

797 

.81-66 

156 

Wilbraham, 

475 

367 

.77-26 

105 

Auburn, 

196 

160 

.81-63 

157 

Coleraine, 

488 

377 

.77-25 

106 

South  Hadley, 

343 

280 

.81-63 

158 

Truro, 

545 

420 

.77-06 

107 

Scituate, 

456 

371 

.81-36 

159 

Winchendon, 

485 

373 

.76-90 

108 

Worthington, 

278 

226 

.81-29 

160 

Cummington, 

287 

220 

.76-65 

109 

Dighton, 

335 

272 

.81-19 

161 

Boylston, 

196 

150 

.76-53 

110 

Boxford, 

216 

175 

.81-02 

162 

Roxbury, 

3187 

2433 

.76-34 

111 

Northborough, 

314 

254 

.80-89 

163 

Berkley, 

200 

152 

.76  00 

112 

Westfield, 

831 

672 

.80-86 

164 

Worcester, 

2631 

1994 

.75-79 

113 

Brookfield, 

303 

245 

.80-85 

165 

Rehoboth, 

450 

341 

.75-78 

114 

Otis, 

263 

212 

.80-61 

166 

Becket, 

200 

197 

.75-77 

115 

Northampton, 

954 

76!  > 

.80-60 

167 

Easton, 

558 

422 

.75-63 

116 

Athol, 

461 

371 

.80-47 

168 

Ludlow, 

274 

207 

.7555 

116 

Gill, 

189 

152 

.80-42 

169 

Hanson, 

250 

198 

.75-20 

118 

Hopkinto;  , 

523 

420 

.80-30 

170 

Marshfield, 

413 

310 

.75-06 

119 

Barre, 

580 

465 

.80-17 

171 

Chelsea, 

1130 

SH 

.75-04 

120 

Lowell, 

5044 

4041 

.80-1 1 

172 

Clarksburg, 

115 

86 

.74-78 

121 

Enfield, 

211 

169 

.80-09 

173 

Bradford, 

574 

429 

.74-74 

122 

Ashland, 

266 

213 

.80-07 

174 

Holland, 

91 

68  .74-72 

123 

Pembroke, 

285 

228 

.80-00 

175 

Southbridge, 

600 

448  .74-66 

124 

Bridgewater, 

488 

390 

.79-92 

176 

Pepperell, 

418 

312  .74-64 

125 

Billerica, 

353 

282 

.79-88 

177 

Shrewsbury, 

347 

259  .74-64 

126 

W.  Boylston, 

374 

295 

.79-87 

178 

Franklin, 

419 

312  .74-46 

127 

Brimfield, 

337 

269 

.79  82 

17!i 

Dracut, 

627 

466  .74-32 

128 

Medford, 

617 

492 

.79-74 

180 

Hamilton, 

171 

127  .74-10 

129 

Lawrence, 

1180 

939 

.79-57 

181 

Haverhill, 

1197 

887 

.74-10 

130 

Rowe, 

156 

124 

.79-48 

l&;i 

Uxbridge, 

459 

340 

.74-07 

131 

Spencer, 

452 

359 

.79-42 

18:? 

Chelmsford, 

48(5 

359 

.73-86 

132 

Shirley, 

218 

173 

.79-35 

184 

Lynn, 

2794 

2060 

.73-73 

133 

Wrentham, 

685 

543 

.79-27 

185 

Cheshire, 

234 

172 

.73-50 

134 

Groton, 

598 

1  474 

.79-26 

180 

Topsfield, 

256 

188 

.73-43 
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Canton, 

527 

387 

.73-43 

239 

Chatham, 

534 

360 

.67-41 

188 

Framingham, 

816 

598 

.73-28 

240 

Duxbury, 

587 

395 

.67-29 

189 

Stoughton, 

660 

483 

.73-18 

241 

Freetown, 

348 

234 

.67-24 

190 

Needham, 

401 

293 

.73-07 

242 

Beverly, 

1175 

788 

.67-06 

191 

Maiden, 

839 

613 

.73-06 

243 

Chicopee, 

1495 

1001 

.66-96 

192 

Springfield, 

1952 

1424 

.72-91 

244 

Dennis, 

742 

496 

.66-85 

193 

N.  Bridgewater, 

802 

584 

.72-82 

245 

Southampton, 

250 

167 

.66  80 

194 

Leverett, 

230 

167 

.72-61 

246 

Southborouoh, 

310 

207 

.66-77 

195 

Swanzey, 

275 

199 

.72-36 

247 

Attleborough, 

776 

518 

.66-75 

196 

Erving, 

94 

68 

.72-34 

248 

Ipswich, 

759 

506 

.66-66 

197 

Norton, 

408 

295 

.72-30 

249 

Tyngsborough, 

192 

128 

.66-66 

198 

Monterey, 

173 

125 

.72-25 

250 

Dartmouth, 

944 

628 

.66-52 

199 

Egremont, 

219 

158 

.72-15 

251 

Newburyport, 

1663 

1103 

.66-32 

200 

Hinsdale, 

280 

202 

.72-14 

252 

Sandisfield, 

380 

252 

.66-32 

201 

Bernardston, 

251 

182 

.72-11 

253 

Seekonk, 

510 

338 

.66-27 

202 

Chester, 

380 

274 

.72-10 

254 

Richmond, 

169 

112 

.66-27 

203 

N.  Marlborough 

368 

265 

.72-01 

255 

Easthampton, 

237 

157 

.66-24 

204 

Sturbridge, 

571 

411 

.71-98 

256 

Newbury, 

923 

611 

.66-19 

205 

Yarmouth, 

550 

394 

.71-82 

257 

Somerville, 

726 

479 

.65-98 

206 

New  Bedford, 

3003 

2149 

.71-56 

258 

Middleton, 

196 

129 

.65-81 

207 

Hadley, 

443 

317 

.71-55 

259 

Georgetown, 

431 

283 

.65-66 

208 

Amesbury, 

589 

421 

.71-48 

260 

Gloucester, 

1672 

1097 

.6561 

209 

Hanover, 

389 

278 

.71-46 

261 

Millbury, 

522 

341 

.65-51 

210 

Tewksbury, 

233 

166 

.71-24 

262 

Randolph, 

885 

579 

.65-42 

211 

Deerfield, 

424 

302 

.71-22 

263 

Taunton, 

2128 

1383 

.64-99 

212 

Cambridge, 

2952 

2099 

.71-10 

264 

Blandford, 

348 

226 

.64-94 

213 

Weymouth, 

1007 

715 

.71-00 

265 

S.  Scituate, 

422 

274 

.64-93 

214 

Methuen, 

575 

407 

.70-78 

266 

Boston, 

24168 

15679 

.64-87 

215 

Brookline, 

342 

242 

.70-76 

267 

Blackstone, 

748 

483 

.64-57 

216 

Buckland, 

277 

195 

.70-39 

268 

Palmer, 

874 

564 

.64-53 

217 

Amherst, 

602 

423 

.70-26 

269 

Natick, 

473 

303 

.64  06 

218 

Grafton, 

780 

548 

.70-25 

270 

Chesterfield, 

248 

158 

.63-71 

219 

Dorchester, 

1496 

1051 

.70-25 

271 

Hingham, 

713 

453 

.63-53 

220 

Provincetown, 

550 

386 

.70-18 

272 

Northbridge, 

430 

272 

.63-25 

221 

Leicester, 

466 

327 

.70-17 

273 

Wareham, 

699 

441 

.63-09 

222 

Danvers, 

1614 

1132 

.70-13 

274 

Hancock, 

200 

126 

.63-00 

223 

Lancaster, 

740 

519 

.70-13 

275 

Newton, 

1016 

639 

.62-89 

224 

West  Newbury, 

370 

258 

.69-73 

276 

W.Springfield, 

1077 

673 

.62-49 

225 

Westport, 

717 

498 

.69-46 

277 

Salem, 

3926 

2435 

.62-02 

226 

Braintree, 

589 

409 

.69-44 

278 

Washington, 

200 

124 

.62-00 

227 

Mt.  Washington, 

100 

69 

.69-00 

279 

Barnstable, 

1119 

693 

.61-93 

228 

Mansfield, 

371 

256 

.69-00 

280 

Milton, 

417 

258 

.61-87 

229 

Fairhaven, 

1062 

732 

.68-92 

281 

Watertown, 

527 

326 

.6186 

230 

Montgomery, 

77 

53 

.68-83 

282 

New  Ashford, 

47 

29 

.61-70 

231 

Chilmark, 

154 

106 

.68-83 

283 

Pittsfield, 

1099 

677 

.61-60 

232 

Quincy, 

984 

676 

.68-69 

284 

Webster, 

432 

265 

.61-34 

233 

Tolland, 

115 

79 

.68-69 

285 

W.Stoc'bridge 

374 

229 

.61-23 

234 

Woburn, 

842 

575 

.68-29 

286 

Adams, 

1427 

823 

.61-10 

235 

Whately, 

251 

171 

.68-12 

287 

Rowley, 

210 

128  .60-95 

236 

t :  arvard, 

395 

269 

.68-10 

288 

Rockport, 

700 

425  .60  71 

237 

Dalton, 

260 

167 

.67-69 

289 

Essex, 

324 

196  .60-49 

238 

Sheffield, 

654 

441 

.67-43 

290 

Nantucket, 

1692 

1023 

.00-46 
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291 

Brewster, 

362 

218 

.60-23 

304 

Rochester, 

893 

503 

.56-33 

292 

Harwich, 

915 

551 

.60-22 

305 

Marblehead, 

1289 

725 

.56-24 

293 

Lenox, 

334 

201 

.60-18 

306 

Pawtucket, 

905 

508 

.56-13 

294 

Andover, 

1563 

932 

.59-63 

307 

Oxford, 

539 

301 

.55-84 

295 

Somerset, 

238 

141 

.59-24 

308 

Fall  River, 

2502 

1319 

.52-72 

296 

Sandwich, 

961 

565 

.58-79 

309 

Williamstown, 

676 

350 

.51-77 

297 

Stockbridge, 

450 

264 

.58-6G 

310 

Munroe, 

70 

36 

.51-43 

298 

Charlemont, 

387 

225 

.58-14 

311 

Burlington, 

110 

54!  .49-09 

299 

Tyringham, 

172 

100 

.58-13 

312 

Lanesborough, 

274 

134  .48-90 

300 

Gt.  Barrington, 

740 

430 

.58-11 

313 

Salisbury, 

609 

293;  .48-11 

301 

Lee, 

656 

377 

.57-47 

314 

Tisbury, 

396 

188,  .47-47 

302 

Middleborough, 

1077 

609 

.56-54 

315 

Edgartown, 

420 

182  .43-33 

303 

Stoneham, 

314 

177 

.56-37 

316 

Southwick,* 

1 

*No  Returns. 


GRADUATED  TABLES, 

In  which  all  the  towns,  in  the  resjieclive  Counties  in  the  Stale,  are  numerically  ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  mean  average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1849-50. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  lv.] 
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1 

N.  CHELSEA,!  144 

121 

.84-03 

3 

Boston, 

24,168 

15,679 

.64-87 

2  Chelsea,             11130 

848 

.75-04 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

MANCHESTER, 

337 

285 

.84-57 

16 

Beverly, 

1175 

788 

.67-06 

2 

Lynnfield, 

186 

155 

.83-33 

17 

Ipswich, 

759 

506 

.66-66 

3 

Boxford, 

216  1  175 

.81-02 

18 

INewburyport 

1663 

1103 

.66-32 

4 

Lawrence, 

1180 

939 

.79-57 

19 

Newbury, 

923 

611 

.66-19 

5 

Wenham, 

238 

185 

.77-73 

20 

Middleton, 

196 

129 

.65-81 

6 

Saugus, 

308 

238 

.77-27 

21 

Georgetown, 

431 

283 

.65-66 

7 

Bradford, 

574 

429 

.74-74 

<•><■> 

Gloucester, 

1672 

1097 

.65-61 

8 

Hamilton, 

171 

127 

.74-27 

23 

Salem, 

3926 

2435 

.62-02 

9 

Haverhill, 

1197 

887 

.74-10 

24 

Rowley, 

210 

128 

.60-95 

10 

Lynn, 

2794 

2060 

.73-73 

25 

Rockport, 

700 

425 

.60-71 

11 

Topsfield, 

256 

188 

.73-43 

26 

Essex, 

324 

196 

.60-49 

12 

Amesbury, 

589 

421 

.71-48 

27 

Andover, 

1563 

932 

.59-63 

13 

Methuen, 

575 

407 

.70-78 

28 

Marblehead, 

1289 

725 

.56-24 

14 

Danvers, 

1614 

1132 

.70-13 

29 

Salisbury, 

609 

293 

.48-11 

15 

West  Newbury, 

370 

258 

.69-73 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


1 

BOXBORO', 

73 

2 

Ashby, 

210 

3 

Concord, 

355 

4 

Holliston, 

416 

5 

Acton, 

319 

6 

Dunstable, 

109 

7 

Lincoln, 

145 

8 

Littleton, 

210 

245 
376 
419 
318 
108 
133 
192 


1.20-55 

1.16-66 

1.05-91 

1.00-72 

.99-68 

.99-08 

.91-72 

.91-43 


Bedford, 

Carlisle, 

Brighton, 

Sherburne, 

Waltham, 

Wilmington, 

Stowe, 

Townsend, 


193 

176 

132 

120 

452 

410 

208 

186 

660 

590 

175 

153 

264 

230 

393 

341 

.91-19 
.90-90 
.90-70 
.89-42 
.89-39 
.87-43 
.87-12 
.86-77 
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17 

Westford, 

826 

282 

.86-50 

33  Weston, 

221 

171 

.77-37 

18 

Reading, 

544 

468 

.86-03 

34 

Pepperell, 

418 

312 

.74-64 

1!) 

Lexington, 

346 

296 

.85-55 

35 

Dracut, 

627 

466 

.74-32 

20 

Charlestown, 

2792 

2363 

.84-63 

36 

Chelmsford, 

486 

355 

.73-86 

'21 

Sudbury, 

328 

277 

.84-45 

37 

Framingham, 

816 

598 

.73-28 

22 

W.  Cambridge, 

338 

283 

.83-72 

38 

Maiden, 

839 

613 

.73  06 

23 

South  Reading, 

380 

318 

.83-68 

39 

Tewksbury, 

233 

166 

.71-24 

24 

Wayland, 

230 

192 

.83-47 

40 

Cambridge, 

2952 

2099 

.71-10 

25 

Hopkinton, 

523 

420 

.80-30 

11 

Woburn, 

842 

575 

.68  29 

26 

Lowell, 

5044 

4041 

.80-11 

42 

Tyngsboroiigh, 

192 

128 

.66-66 

27 

Ashland, 

266 

213 

.80-07 

43  Somerville, 

726 

479 

.65-98 

28 

Billerica, 

353 

282 

.79-88 

44  Natick, 

473 

303 

.64-06 

29 

Medford, 

617 

492 

.79-74 

45  Newton, 

1016 

639 

.62-89 

30 

Shirley, 

218 

173 

.79-35 

46  Watertown, 

527 

326 

.61-86 

31 

Groton, 

598 

474 

.79-26 

47 

Stoneham, 

314 

177 

.56-37 

32 

Marlborough, 

577 

452  | 

.78-33 

48 

Burlington, 

110 

54 

.49-09 

WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

PAXTON, 

142 

145 

1.02-11 

30 

Charlton, 

419 

346 

.82-57 

2 

N.  Brookfield, 

412 

409 

.99-27 

31 

llubbardston, 

466 

382 

.81-97 

3 

N.  Braintree, 

154 

150 

.97-40 

32 

Auburn, 

196 

160 

.81-63 

4 

Ashburnham, 

402 

387 

.96-26 

33 

Northborough, 

314 

254 

.80-89 

5 

Sutton, 

420 

399 

.95-00 

34 

Brookfield, 

303 

245 

.80-85 

6 

Royalston, 

362 

343 

.94-75 

35 

Athol, 

461 

371 

.80-47 

7 

Gardner, 

326 

305 

.93-56 

36 

Barre, 

580 

465 

.80-17 

8 

Upton, 

385 

358 

.92-98 

37 

W.  Boylston, 

374 

295 

.79-87 

9 

Phillipston, 

191 

174 

.91-09 

38 

Spencer, 

452 

359 

.79-42 

10 

Oakham, 

240 

218 

.90-83 

39 

Westborough, 

422 

332 

.78-67 

11 

Petersham, 

360 

325 

.90-28 

40 

W.  Brookfield, 

260 

204 

.78-46 

12 

Lunenburg, 

282 

254 

.90-07 

41 

Winchendon, 

485 

373 

.76-90 

13 

Berlin, 

159 

143 

.89-93 

42 

Boylston, 

196 

150 

.76-55 

14 

Hardwick, 

336 

302 

.89-88 

43 

Worcester, 

2631 

1994 

.75-79 

15 

Rutland, 

301 

268 

.89-03 

44 

Southbridge, 

600 

448 

.74-66 

Iti 

Templeton, 

426 

379 

.88-96 

45 

Shrewsbury, 

347 

259 

.74-64 

17 

Bolton, 

272 

239 

.87-86 

46 

Uxbridge, 

459 

340 

.74-07 

18 

Douglas, 

375 

328 

.87-46 

47 

Sturbridge, 

571 

411 

.71-98 

19 

Mendon, 

256 

221 

.86-33 

48 

Grafton, 

780 

548 

.70-25 

20 

Milford, 

656 

561 

.85-52 

49 

Leicester, 

466 

327 

.70-17 

21 

Holden, 

476 

399 

.83-82 

50 

Lancaster, 

740 

519 

.70-13 

22 

Dana, 

200 

167 

.83-50 

51 

Harvard, 

395 

269 

.68-10 

23 

Princeton, 

335 

279 

.83-28 

52 

Southborough, 

310 

207 

.66-77 

24 

Westminster, 

487 

405 

.83-16 

53 

Millbury, 

522 

342 

.65-51 

25 

Fitchburg, 

800 

664 

.83-00 

54 

Blackstone, 

748 

483 

.64-57 

26 

Sterling, 

446 

370 

.82-96 

55 

Nortlib  ridge, 

430 

272 

.63-25 

27 

Warren, 

350 

290 

.82-85 

56 

Webster, 

432 

265 

.61-34 

2H 

Dudley, 

284 

235 

.82-74 

57 

Oxford, 

539 

301 

.55-84 

29 

Leominster, 

529 

437 

.82-60 
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1 

GREENWICH, 

177 

179 

1.01-13 

13 

Enfield, 

169 

.80-09 

2 

Plainfield, 

182 

175 

.96-15 

14 

Prescott, 

162 

128 

.79-01 

a 

Westhampton, 

131 

122 

.93-13 

15 

Granby, 

262 

205 

.78-24 

4 

Pelham, 

220 

201 

.91-36 

16 

Williamsburg, 

317 

248 

.78-23 

5 

Hatfield, 

207 

186 

.89-85 

17 

Ware, 

604 

471 

.77-98 

6 

Norwich, 

183 

161 

.87-98 

18 

Cummington, 

287 

220 

.76-65 

7 

Middlefield, 

152 

133 

.87-50 

19 

Hadley, 

443 

317 

.71-55 

8 

Belchertown, 

575 

474 

.82-43 

20 

Amherst, 

602 

423 

.70-26 

9 

Goshen, 

115 

94 

.81-74 

21 

Southampton, 

250 

176 

.66-80 

10 

South  Hadley, 

343 

280 

.81-63 

22 

Easthampton, 

237 

157 

.66-24 

11 

Worthington, 

278 

226 

.81-29 

23 

Chesterfield, 

248 

158 

.63-71 

12 

Northampton, 

954 

769 

.80-60  j 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 

1 

WALES, 

135 

122 

.90-37 

11 

Springfield, 

1953 

1424 

.72-91 

2 

Russell, 

92 

81 

.88-04  | 

12 

Chester, 

380 

274 

.72-10 

a 

Monson, 

462 

386 

.83-68  3 

13 

Montgomery, 

77 

53 

.68-83 

4 

Granville, 

291 

238 

.81-78  1 

14 

Tolland, 

115 

79 

.68-69 

5 

Westfield, 

831 

672 

.80-86 

15 

Chicopee, 

1495 

1001 

.66-96 

6 

Brimfield, 

337 

269 

.79-82 

16 

Blandford, 

348 

226 

.64-94 

7 

Longmeadow, 

290 

227 

.78-27 

17 

Palmer, 

874 

564 

.64-53 

8 

Wilbraham, 

475 

367 

.77-26 

18 

W.  Springfield, 

1077 

673 

.62-49 

9 

Ludlow, 

274 

207 

.75-55 

19 

Southwick,* 

10 

Holland, 

91 

68 

.74-72 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


1 

ORANGE, 

373 

365 

.97-85 

14 

Ashfield, 

366 

290 

.79-20 

2 

New  Salem, 

302 

293 

.97-02 

15 

Leyden, 

191 

151 

.79-05 

3 

Heath, 

215 

207 

.96-27 

16 

Shelburne, 

253 

199 

.78-65 

4 

Northfield, 

365 

340 

.92-87 

17 

Wendell, 

194 

151 

.77-83 

5 

Sunderland, 

180 

165 

.91-67 

18 

Coleraine, 

488 

377 

.77-25 

6 

Shutesbury, 

225 

198 

.88-00 

19 

Leverett, 

230 

167 

.72-62 

7 

Conway, 

381 

322 

.84-51 

20 

Erving, 

94 

68 

.72-34 

8 

Greenfield, 

490 

414 

.84-49 

21 

Bernardston, 

251 

182 

.72-11 

9 

Montague, 

347 

289 

.83-28 

22 

Deerfield, 

424 

302 

.71-22 

10 

Hawley, 

227 

188 

.82-82 

23 

Buckland, 

277 

195 

.70-39 

11 

Warwick, 

241 

197 

.81-74 

24 

Whately, 

251 

171 

.68-12 

12 

Gill, 

189 

152 

.80-42 

25 

Charlemont, 

387 

225 

.58-14 

13 

Rowe, 

156 

124 

.79-48 

26  Monroe, 

70 

36 

.51-43 

*No  Returns. 
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PERU, 

Alford, 

Florida, 

Otis, 

Windsor, 

Savoy, 

Becket, 

Clarksburg, 

Cheshire, 

Monterey, 

Egremont, 

Hinsdale, 

New  Marlboro', 

Mt.  Washington. 

Dalton, 


■h 
a 

£    <H 

fl  «  A 

a-a 

2      o 

Si  a 

a  S 

°.o.S 

»  9 

103 

97 

98 

88 

142 

120 

263 

212 

193 

151 

233 

181 

260 

197 

115 

86 

234 

172 

173 

125 

219 

158 

280 

202 

368 

265 

100 

69 

260 

176 

s  °  5  % 

•a    .  "3t3 

a  o  a  „ 
-215  s>  .S 
"3  _®  is  -a 
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.94-17 

.89-77 
.84-51 
.80-61 
.78-24 
.77-68 
.75-77 
.74-78 
.73-50 
.72-25 
.72-15 
.72-14 
.72-01 
.69-00 
.67-69 
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16j  Sheffield, 
17,  Sandisfield, 
18  Richmond, 
19'  Hancock, 
20,  Washington, 

21  NewAshford, 

22  Pittsfield, 

23  Adams, 
24 1  Lenox, 

25 1  Stockbridge, 

26  Tyringham, 

27  Great  Barrington 

28  Lee, 

29  Williamstown, 

30  Lanesborough, 


054 
380 
169 
200 
200 
47 
1099 
1427 
334 
450 
172 
740 
656 
676 
274 


g  ^  a  .a 

■§  .'°'§ 

a  o  a 

s  »&« 
O  J3  J2  " 

c   *  a  ~ 

« -2  J  g 


441 
252 
112 

126 

124 

29 

677 
883' 
201 
264 
100 
430 
377 
350 
134 


.67-43 
.66-32 
.66-27 
.63-00 
.62-00 
.61-70 
.61-60 
.61-10 
.60-18 
.58-66 
.58-13 
.58-11 
.57-47 
.51-77 
.48-90 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


1  DOVER, 

90 

101 

1.12-22 

! 

12  Franklin, 

419 

312   .74-46 

2  Medway, 

496 

457 

.92-14 

13  Canton, 

527 

387   .73-43 

3  Walpole, 

340 

313 

.92-06 

14  Stoughton, 

660 

483   .73-18 

4 

Sharon, 

208 

189 

.90-86 

15  Needham, 

401 

293   .73-07 

5 

Bellingham, 

255 

224 

.87-84 

16  Weymouth, 

1007 

715   .71-00 

6 

Foxborough, 

346 

301 

.86-99 

17  Brookline, 

342 

242   .70-76 

7 

Cohasset. 

325 

281 

.86-46 

18  Dorchester, 

1496 

1051   .70-25 

8 

Dedham, 

778 

665 

.85-47 

19  Braintree, 

589 

409   .69-44 

9 

Wrentham, 

685 

5431   .79-27 

20  Q,uincy, 

984 

676   .68-69 

30 

Medfield, 

204 

159    .77-94 

21  Randolph, 

885 

579   .65-42 

II 

Roxbury, 

3187  2433|   .76-34 

22  Milford, 

417 

258   .61-87 

BRISTOL  COUNTY. 


RAYNHAM, 

Dighton, 

Berkley, 

Rehoboth, 

Easton, 

Swanzey, 

Norton, 

New  Bedford, 

Westport, 

Mansfield, 


332 

288 

.86-75 

335 

272 

.81-19  B 

200 

152 

.76-00 

450 

340 

.75-78 

j  558 

422 

.75-63 

275 

199 

.72-36 

1  408 

295 

.72-30 

3003 

2149 

.71-56 

717 

498 

.69-46 

371 

256 

.69-00 

1 1  Fairhaven, 

12  Freetown, 

13  Attleborongh, 

14  Dartmouth, 

15  Seekonk, 

16  Taunton, 

17  Somerset, 

18  Pawtucket, 

19  Fall  River, 


1062 

732 

348 

234 

776 

518 

944 

628 

510 

338 

2128 

1383 

238 

141 

905 

508 

2502 

1319 

.68-92 
.67-24 
.66-75 
.66-52 
.66-27 
.64-99 
.59-24 
.56-13 
.52-72 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 
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HULL, 

41 

42 

1.02-44 

12 

Carver, 

278 

215 

.77-34 

2 

E.  Bridge  water, 

453 

397 

.87-64 

13|  Hanson, 

250 

198 

.75-20 

3 

Plympton, 

177 

155 

.87-57 

14|  Marshfield, 

413 

310 

.75-06 

4 

Kingston, 

283 

243 

.85-86 

15  N.  Bridgewater, 

802 

584 

.72-82 

5 

W.  Bridge  water, 

275 

226 

.82-18 

16  Hanover, 

389 

278 

.71-46 

6 

Halifax, 

140 

119 

.82-14 

17  Duxbury, 

587 

395 

.67-29 

7 

Abington, 

976 

797 

.81-66 

18  South  Scituate, 

422 

274 

.64-93 

8 

Scituate, 

456 

371 

.81-36 

19(  Hingham, 

713 

453 

.63-53 

9 

Pembroke, 

285 

228 

.80-00 

20i  Wareham, 

699 

441 

.63-09 

10 

Bridgewater, 

488 

390 

.79-92 

21  Middleborough, 

1077 

609 

.56-54 

11 

Plymouth, 

1307 

1024 

.78-35 

22[  Rochester, 

893 

503 

.56-33 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


EASTHAM, 

Orleans, 

Falmouth, 

Wellfleet, 

Truro, 

Yarmouth, 

Provincetown, 


186 

184 

.98-92 

8 

445 

393 

.88-31 

9 

533 

454 

.85-18 

10 

556 

438 

.78-78 

11 

554 

420 

.77-06 

12 

550 

394 

.71-82 

13 

550 

386 

.70-18 

Chatham, 

Dennis, 

Barnstable, 

Brewster, 

Harwich, 

Sandwich, 


534 

360 

742 

496 

1119 

693 

362 

218 

915 

551 

961 

565 

.67-41 
.66-85 
.61-93 

.60-23 
.60-22 
.58-79 


DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

2 

CHILMARK,       150     106 
Tisbury,                396     188 

.68-83  J     3 
.47-47  f 

Edgartown, 

420 

182 

.43-33 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 

1 

NANTUCKET, 

1692 

1023 

.60-46  I 

MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 

No.  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,      -         -  193,232 

Mean  average  attendance  upon  school,     ------  139,212 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  No.  of  children  between  5  and  15, 

expressed  in  decimals,          --------  .72-}- 
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Abiugton,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  89. 
Abstracts  of  School  Committees'  Reports,  67. 

of  School  Returns,  tabular  statement  of,  Appendix  iii.,  and  seq. 
Academies,  effect  of,  upon  Common  Schools,  42,  43. 

advantage  of  sometimes  converting  them  into  Public  Schools,  44,  45. 
Agents  of  the  Board  to  assist  the  Secretary,  5. 

object  and  labors  of,  6,  47,  48,  49. 

names  of,  and  fields  of  labor  assigned  to,  47,  48. 

usefulness  and  importance  of,  53. 
Andover,  extract  from  Report  of,  67. 

Appropriations  for  Teachers'  Institutes  of  short  duration  recommended,  56. 
Athol,  extract  from  Report  of,  81. 
Attendance  upon  Teachers'  Institutes  increased,  55. 

Banks,  Jr.,  N.  P.  employed  as  Agent  of  the  Board,  48. 

services  of,  and  places  visited  by,  51,  52,  53. 
Becket,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  1 10. 
Billerica,  "  "  76. 

Blackstone,     "  "  82. 

Bradford,        "  "  68. 

Braintree,        "  "  113. 

Brewster,         "  "  116. 

Bridgewater,  "  "  90. 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  Visiters'  report  of,  19. 

proposed  change  in,  59. 
Brighton,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  77. 
Brimfield,  «  "  107. 

Canton,  "  "  113. 

Cambridge,       "  "  77. 

Carlisle,  "  "  95. 

Charlton,  "  «  97. 

Chelsea,  "  "  67. 

Chelmsford,       "  '•'  77. 

Children,  large  number  of,  kept  from  Common  Schools,  10,  11. 

Classification  of  Towns  in  respect  to  gradation  of  Schools,  46,  47. 

Clerk  of  the  Secretary,  duties  of,  11,  12. 

Cohasset,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  86. 

Coleraine,  "  "  86. 

Committees,  supervision  of,  improved  by  gradation  of  Schools,  41,  42, 

aid  of,  in  sustaining  Teachers'  Institutes,  56. 

appointment  and  powers  of,  94,  and  seq. 
Concord,  extract  from  the  Report  of.  95. 

Danvers,  "  "  68. 

Deerfield.  "  "  107. 


li  INDEX. 

Dictionaries  furnished  Common  Schools,  number  and  cost  of,  61. 

Districts,  evils  arising  from  inequalities  of,  remedied  by  proper  gradation  of  Schools,  39. 
inequality  of,  in  respect  to  population,  39,  40. 

in  respect  to  distribution  of  school  money,  40. 
Dorchester,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  87. 
Duxbury,  "  "  90. 

East  Bridgewater, "  115. 

Gloucester,  "  "  71. 

Grafton,  "■  "  83. 

Gradation  of  Public  Schools,  object  of,  30. 

economy  of,  31. 

advantages  of,  in  respect  to  government,  31,  32. 

favorable  to  mental  discipline,  33,  34. 

benefits  of,  from  mutual  influence  of  classes,  34,  35. 

its  effect,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  promotion,  36. 

necessary  to  a  proper  adaptation  of  Teachers  to  Schools, 

37,  38. 
influence  of,  in  remedying  the  evils  arising  from  inequalities 

of  districts,  39. 
will  improve  the  supervision  of  Schools,  41,  42. 
effect  of,  in  counteracting  the  unfavorable  influence  of  private 

schools  and  academies,  44,  45. 
diversity  in  condition  of  towns  in  respect  to,  45,  46,  47. 
Green,  S.  S.  employed  as  Agent  of  Board  of  Education,  48,  49. 
labors  of,  as  Agent,  49,  50. 
towns  visited  by,  50,  51.  4 

Hadley,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  105. 

Hamilton,  "  "  94. 

Hatfield,  "  "  105. 

Haverhill,  "  "  73. 

Hinsdale,  "  "  110. 

Holden,  "  "  97. 

Hubbardston,  "  "  97. 

Institutes  for  Teachers,  success  and  influence  of,  7,  55. 

number  of,  attendance  upon,  and  where  held,  54. 

causes  of  increased  interest  in,  55. 

aid  of  Committees  in  sustaining,  56. 

additional,  of  short  duration,  desirable,  66. 
Ipswich,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  94. 

Kingston,        "  "  115. 

Lancaster,      "  "  99. 

Lawrence,      "  "  73. 

Legislature,  desired  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Newton,  9. 
attention  of,  called  to  the  large  number  of  children  kept  from  Common  Schools, 
10,  11. 
Lincoln,  extract  from  the  Report  of)  95. 
Lowell,  "  "  78. 
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Ludlow,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  85. 
Lynn,  "  "  74. 

Manchester,       "  "  74. 

Marblehead,        "  "  75. 

Medway,  "  "  87. 

Mendon,  "  "  99. 

Middleborough, "  "  115. 

Model  School  connected  with  Normal  School  at  West  Newton,  16. 

success  of,  and  Report  of  Principal  of  Normal  School  concerning,  16,  17. 

proper  method  of  conducting  it,  58. 
Monterey,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  110. 

Newbury,  "  "  75. 

New  Salem,       "  "  107. 

Normal  Schools,  object  and  importance  of,  8. 

requisitions  for  admission  to,  increased,  8,  67. 

increase  of  annual  appropriations  for,  desirable,  10. 

prosperous  condition  of,  57. 

importance  of  elevating  them,  57,  58,  60. 

provision  made  for  advanced  classes  in,  59. 

Office  for  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  Schools,  advantage  and  necessity  of,  11. 
Otis,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  HI. 

Peru,  "  "  111. 

Phillipston,    "  "  100. 

Pittsfield,        "  "  112. 

Plymouth,      «  "  116. 

Private  Schools,  effect  of,  upon  Common  Schools,  42. 

advantage  of  converting  them  into  Public  Schools,  44. 

Quincy,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  113. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 

Secretary  of  the  Board,  27. 
Treasurer  of  the  Board,  22. 

Visiters  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Newton,  15. 

Bridgewater,  19, 
Westfield,  20. 
Rockport,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  75. 
Roxbury,  "  "  89. 

Rutland,  "  "  101. 

Salem,  "  "  76. 

Sandisfield,       "  "  112. 

School  Fund,  amount  and  increase  of,  12. 
benefits  of,  12, 13. 
expenditure  of,  13. 

accumulation  of,  to  a  larger  amount,  desirable,  60. 
Schools  Public,  evils  and  imperfections  in  the  state  of,  27,  et  seq. 
Returns,  tables  of,  Appendix  iii.,  and  seq. 
gradation  of,  30. 
large  number  of  children  kept  from,  10,  11. 
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Schools  Public,  their  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  inequality  of  districts,  38,  39,  40. 

effect  of  Private  Schools  upon  them,  42,  43, 

influence  of,  in  promoting  social  harmony,  45. 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  duties  of,  11,  53,  54. 
Shelburne,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  86. 
Shutesbury,         "  "  108. 

South  Hadley,    "  "  84. 

Sterling,  "  "  101. 

Stoughton,  "  "  114. 

Stow,  «  "  79. 

Summary  of  Statistics,  61. 
Sutton,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  102. 

Table,  Graduated,  showing  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  each  child  in  the  town  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  Appendix,  xl. 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  each  town,  between  5  and  15,  Appendix,  lvi. 
Teachers,  importance  of  better  educating  them,  7,  8. 
adaptation  of,  to  Schools,  37,  38. 
difficulty  of  procuring  them  for  High  Schools,  59,  60. 
selection  and  appointment  of,  93. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  of,  held  during  the  year,  7,  54. 
success  and  usefulness  of,  7,  54,  55,  56. 
when  and  where  held,  54. 

appropriations  for  those  of  shorter  duration  recommended,  56. 
Tisbury,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  91. 

Todd  Henry,  Esq.,  his  bequest  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  aid  Normal  Schools,  13,  14. 
Treasurer  of  Board  of  Education,  Annual  Report  of,  22. 

Upton,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  102. 
Uxbridge,         "  "  103. 

Waltham,         "  "  96. 

Ware,  "  "  106. 

Wareham,         "  "  104. 

Warwick,         "  "  86. 

Watertown,      "  "  80. 

West  Boylston,  "  103. 

West  Bridgewater,  "  116. 

Westfield,         "  "  85. 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visiters  of,  20. 

West  Newton  State  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visiters  of,  15. 

more  commodious  building  for,  needed,  9. 

importance  of  a  model  building  for,  9. 
West  Springfield,  extract  from  the  Report  of,  85. 
Williamsburg,  "  "  84. 

Winchendon,  "  "  104. 

Woburn,  "  "  80. 

Worcester,  "  ".  104. 

Wrentham,  "  "  114. 
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